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‘ADDITIONAL CORRIGENDA. 


fhe following errors in numbers arose from the insertion of the present XX. after the 
printing of the Introductory Memoir :— 


[iz Intropucrory Meworr. | 


Page 13, line 24, for xxtv. read xxv. 


93 
bea 


EDs Nypteb Oss  kXYEL fe KKVIE 

25, note, ag RAGE ae dng REV 

46, line 18, ,, xx. Ay bese , 
56, ,, 24, ,, xxt. and xxm. read xxm. and xxut. 


25, lines 12-16 are to be corrected by comparing what is said in the Commentary, 


p- [34]. 


26, note, read rau émpypevar. 


.§8, last line, for Oi, read P. 


{Jn Commentazy.] 


Pege [14], line 5, Professor Blass at once identified the passage as from the Antiops, 


Frag. 198, Nauck.), viz. :— 


Page [29] (1), lines 5 sg., Mr. Henry Jackson rightly restores— 


sous wey 
oe. ~ ‘ 
4au0r€vous Opnvety, Tovs 
8 rehevrdvras cidarpio. 
vile ds toNGy kaydtwv 
évarreravpévovs, 


And compares Stobeus, Flor., p. 603. 


Pare [33], ‘Tine 3, I now read xavy]popolv alpowons p[e]Aa. 


a? 


[43] (2), » 9, read Agynrrhius (for Agyrrhius). 


ee {65]," “yy 10, for xxi. read xx. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


In Unrropuctory Mewnorr. 


Page 138, line 24, for xxiv. vead xxy. 


” 


” 


Gy II AR Soaps Ay e-qerer 
25, note, Ay Bedale Gyo Ses ge 


45, line 18, ,, Xx. Spo 8h 
56, line 24, ,, xx1. and xxu. read xxiI. and XXII. 


As regards my quotation on p. 49 of the Introduction, Professor Wilcken now informs me that 


he intended his remark to refer to the very documents enumerated on my next page, 


which were already known to him. 
I gladly here append many of his friendly suggestions, marked (W.). 


Page 25, lines 12-16 should be corrected by comparing what is said in the Commentary, p. [34]. 


9 


a9 


26, note, read ov|rw érnypevwv (W.), and cf. below on p. [42]. 
58, last line, for M1, read P. 


In CoMMENTARY. 


[14], line 5, Professor Blass (and others) at once identified the passage as from the Antiope 
(Frag. 198, Nauck.), viz. :— 


ei 8 eruxav] tis ka) Bloy kextymevos 
endtv Sduoror] TOm KarBv Onpal o jel rac] 
eym wey avr dv odor’ bABioly Kade. 


Thus Th. Kock’s conjecture @npdcerot for Stobzus’ weipdoera: is established, and 
the order of o#mor’ airdy, reversed in this early text. 

[19], last line but three, for ‘‘ All editors read e@eanoes,” read ‘ Kand d, the later hand in 
D, read é6cAfcers. So some editors ; but Heindorf, Bekker, Ast, Stallbaum, Archer- 
Hind, Wohlrab, agree with the papyrus.”’ 


[20], the note on line 12 should read as follows :—‘ elyai is omitted in BCD and Jamblichus. 


E and d read kakay ceiver. So Stobeus. Schanz was the first editor to omit efya:. 


b has on margin,”’ &c. 
[29] (1), lines 5 sg., Mr. Henry Jackson rightly restores— 


[rods wer] 

yiwouevous Opny[ety, Tovs 

dL reA Jevt@vras [evdarmo- 

viCjew @s woAA@[y Kapdtwv 

avamemaupér[ ous. 
And vompares Stobeus, Flor., p. 608. H. Diels suggests that this fragment may be 
from the véu.ma BapBapicd, of Aristotle, which was copied by Nicolaus Damascenus 
(C. Miiller, Fragg. Hist., iii. 458, No.119). O. Crusius (making a similar restoration) 


also reads (1) line 3, et wy Bice THe x[etpe averdrev. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page [31], x. 31, 43, for reBewr: read TeOvewrt. 


” 


”? 


%? 


[83], line 8, I now read ravn]popolv alpawvons $[1JAalSeapov. 

[33], x1. 2, W. reads rov EvBara AA[etavdpov. 

[83], x1. 138, W. prefers as the meaning of ‘dal that which I had suggested, but declined, 
viz. exarovtapoupos, regarding the sigle as merely the primitive form of the well- 
known sign for apovpa. He cites from an unpublished document a class called 
eikooimevTapovpo, and even a village called ‘‘the village of the 25-acre men,’’ as 
now appears from the evidence I have here produced. 

[87], x1. 17, oow: av eAacooy evpioxwoi, W., for the words I could not understand. 

[88], sub fin., aporvorrn: is the regular form, and not a mistake, W. 

[42], I am glad to announce that I have since found (in an unpublished fragment) the 
phrase ernymevwv ets immapxiav. 

[43], xtv. 16, edaBov ey Bac., W. 

[45], xv. 12, W. suggests rwy Aaluwvos. 

[47], xv. 2, 5, should begin with p> and then the name which W. reads ma:tvyewros. 

[48] (2), line 9, read Agynrrhius. W. doubtfully reads it Aayuvitn (the butcher). 

[61], xvi. 6, weyadropbalAuos, W. 

[52], tay Arya (the last up stroke is an a) is, of course, the regiment of Lichas, as W. 
at once saw, and so elsewhere. This Lichas is mentioned by Strabo, xvi., p. 773. 

[54], xrx. 2, for tarwvos read tacovos. 

[55], line 10, for xx1. read xx. 

[59], xx1. 10, the line opens with arn[Aiwro]v, W. 

(62], xx11. (2) 7, d:L[a tTwy] ypapparewy twy (W.), which I cannot see. 

[62], xxu. (2) 11, rwpoypayuares, W. 

[65], xx11., W. has corrected many of the figures, but until we can understand the account 
they will not interest the reader. He reads A in several places where I read A, and 
several fractions differently. 

[66], xxi. 7, for o read }. 

[67], xx1v. (2) 8, divide o:cnparos ov n tpopn, W. 

[70], xxv. (2) 1, tepers tov Zovxov x. 7. pidad. (W.), which W. regards as important 
evidence of the amalgamation of Greek and Egyptian worships. 

[70], xxv. (2) 3, for emicxeparo read emiokeparw. 

[70], xxv. (2) 5, v tAnOous, W. ( 

[70], xxv. (2) 7, ewaxoAovdnom to1s mapa cov wept rourwy (W.)—a line which puzzled me. 

[70], xxv. (2) 7, for maprot mapaco o wept read aprois mapa cov mept, etc. 

[75], W. also perceived that (3) and (2) are from the same document, as regards the 
latter six lines, and that (3) comes first; he rightly reads both in (2) 2 and in 


(3) 3, emt mpoedpov tagovos. In p. [76] (1) 2 the gap I have left probably contains 
the same words. 


& yv 
[75], xxvit. (8) 4, for rns dix read rns Bux. 


[76], xxvii. (1) 3 and 8, for epiAdos, read epnuos (W.), a very important correction, which 
gives the formula in xxvut. also. 
[80], xxx. 2, for mapayeveida read mapayeverOa. 


The Reviews of the work by F. Blass, in the Lit. Centralblatt for August 22, by Th. Gomperz, 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung for August 20, and by H. Weil, in the Journal des Savants for October 
(all 1891) contain many more suggestions, which the student will do well toconsult. In a tentative 
inquiry, like the present, unavoidable imperfections can only be removed with the help of many 
competent and independent critics. 


“CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS.” 


Now Vv En 


ON THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI, By REV. JOHN P. MAHAFFY, D.D. 
(With Autotypes I. to XXX.) 


[Read DxcemBer 8, 1890. ] 


§ 1. Introduction—Egypt, the land of many wonders, has at no time 
been more prolific in surprises than during the present generation. Not 
only have the indigenous records now yielded their secrets to the inquirer, 
but more careful and scientific search has detected mines of hidden wealth 
where our forefathers only saw the sands and the rocky defiles of the desert. 
When a nation civilized for a myriad of years has crowded a narrow 
country, and left records in every generation, we need hardly wonder that 
almost every acre of soil should hide some relic of bygone men. But when 
we further consider that the dryness of the climate, and the solidity of the 
temples and the tombs, made even the most delicate fabric everlasting, or 
covered it with an everlasting shelter, we feel justified in hopes which have 
not yet been satisfied, even after many brilliant realizations. The sudden 
and romantic capture of the royal mummies from their gloomy hiding place 
in 1881, and the appearance of the famous Rameses II. in the Boulaq 
Museum, followed by the very similar discovery just announced (March, 
1891), from Thebes, are but the most impressive, not the most instructive, 
of the successes in recent Egyptology. Not only is the great Museum at 
Cairo one of the most wonderful in the world, though it depends for its 
supply upon its own country alone, but all the Museums of Europe—at 
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Turin, Vienna, Rome, Paris, Berlin, London—are yearly enriching them- 
selves with splendid Egyptian monuments and records. Nay, even private 
researches are producing large results; and those who had the privilege of 
seeing Mr. Petrie’s collection last autumn in London can realize how much 
is still left for such an explorer to uncover and to explain. But, alas! the 
patient man of genius, who knows not only how to find, but how to preserve, 
not only how to gather, but how to distinguish, has been followed by the 
vulgar tourist who defaces and destroys, who by lavishing money igno- 
rantly and at random promotes among the natives not only the practice of 
forging antiquities, but the habit of defacing or dividing precious docu- 
ments, for the purpose of selling them in morsels. It is but recently that 
attention has been publicly called to the lamentable Vandalism which is 
daily destroying what had lasted intact for thousands of years. In this sad 
work foreigners have done most mischief in chipping or fracturing stone 
monuments; the natives, who have learned the value of papyrus rolls, 
have been the chief culprits in dividing or even cutting into pieces the 
written documents, which form so interesting a department of Egyptian 
antiquities.* 


§ 2. Papyri.—Of these the hieroglyphic or hieratic documents form a 
great department in themselves, from which we have learned not only the 
annals of the kings, but the religion of the people, the morals in which they 
were educated, their epic poetry, and even the fictions which amused their 
leisure. Nothing has contributed so much to the preservation of this 
mass of interesting documents, which I classified and described in a work 
now twenty years old,t as the excellent fibrous material discovered and 
used by the Egyptians, and from them carried abroad to the civilized nations 
of antiquity. The use of leather or parchment, and also of real paper, is 
indeed attested by the actual existence of two or three early hieroglyphic 
documents written on the former material, as well as by the scraps (of later 


* According to Volney, the first great find of papyri, in a box near Memphis, when offered 
for sale, and declined, was burned by the local sheiks: cf. Notices et Extraits of the Louvre 
collection, vol. xviii., pt. ii., p. 6. 

+ Prolegomena to Ancient History, Longmans, 1871. Cf. especially the last chapter. Of course 
many have since come to light. 
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date) on linen paper among the Rainer collection; but on papyrus we have 
many thousand texts, including the rolls found at Herculaneum, so that we 
may regard it as the common writing material of the ancient world, till the 
monopoly of its produce in the Delta produced a scarcity,* which increased 
with the troubles of the world till this great manufacture became wholly 
extinct. ‘The very plant which we now admire in the greenhouses of our 
Botanical Gardens, disappeared from Egypt, so that hardly any curiosity 
would now cause more interest than the finding of this natural growth on 
its indigenous soil. It is difficult to say how much the loss of such a 
portable and durable material for writing may have contributed to the 
decay and disappearance of learning in the dark ages. 


§ 3. Demotic Papyri—The earlier specimens of writing on papyrus, 
to which I have alluded, here concern me no longer, for I am about to 
describe documents written in Greek, and Greek only. But I will say a 
word on the intermediate stage, that of demote writing, which began very 
early, especially for secular purposes, and lasted along with Greek till it 
was replaced by the Coptic of the Christian Church. In this demotic, or 
enchorial as it used to be called, there are indeed some novels and other 
literary works extant, and our bilingual inscriptions, those of Rosetta and 
Canopus, give their Egyptian version not only in hieroglyphics, but in the 
cursive script of everyday life. Business was, however, the principal sub- 
ject of that demotic writing, in which contracts, bills of labour, accounts, 
and all fugitive memoranda were scribbled down. We find such not only 
on papyrus, and frequently on the back of a leaf already used for other 
writing, but on those potsherds known as ostraka, of which mounds have 
been recently found in several parts of Egypt. The deciphering of these 
fugitive demotic writings is very difficult, and unfortunately not by any 
means so far advanced as that of other Egyptian writing, seeing that the 
two greatest authorities on this point, Brugsch and Revillout, are at 
Open variance in their interpretations. Nor can we hope to reconstruct 
adequately the private life of the later Egyptians till this riddle also has 
been satisfactorily solved. Fortunately, M. Maspero and some able younger 


* Cf. Strabo, xvii. 1, § 15. 
[1*] 
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men in France are now attacking the problem, and we may hope presently 
to have the controversies regarding it allayed and forgotten in the lessons 


of reliable interpretation. 


§ 4. Greek Papyri and Ostraka.—-I have delayed for a moment upon 
these demotic documents, because the great body of the Greek documents 
found in Egypt are of the same character.* When the Macedonians con- 
quered Egypt, and replaced the indigenous monarchy by that of the Ptolemies, 
the first new ruler, a sagacious and practical man, adopted as much as possible 
of the local traditions and habits in his system of government, and dis- 
turbed. as little as possible the ordinary course of affairs. Petty magistrates 
were still generally Egyptians, and administered law according to Egyp- 
tian practice; allthe contracts of the natives were still written in demotic, 
and dated in Egyptian fashion. Even when the Macedonians spread 
Greek through the country, and made Greek settlements in the interior, we 
now know that from the beginning they dated by Egyptian months, as well 
as Macedonian, and that the better calendar of Egypt presently replaced 
the Macedonian for all but solemn legal acts.} Gradually all the everyday 
work in the Greek-speaking towns throughout Egypt began to appear in 
Greek in the same way that demotic had been employed, on the backs of 
papyrus sheets, and upon countless potsherds. The cursive Greek upon 
these ostraka is so difficult to decipher that it required all the skill of the late 
Mr. Birch, of Mr. Sayce, and of M. Wilcken to detect the meaning. Similar 


* Among the many papyrus shreds of mummy-cases entrusted to me by Mr. Petrie, which 
Iam now separating, cleaning, and reducing to order, demotic and Greek documents are found 
together, and in about equal quantities, but rarely on the same piece of papyrus. The demotic 
documents are generally on much browner and coarser papyrus than the Greek. 

} Letronne states that in all the documents known to him, he found no case of a date in 
Macedonian months only. ‘‘ Au reste j’observe que ces doubles dates sont trés rares ; la plupart 
des pices connues, méme écrites par les Grecs, sont datées d’aprés le calendrier égyptien ; quand 
a celles qui porteraient uniquement la date macédonienne, jusqw’ici je n’en connais pas une seule.” 
(Comm. ad Inseript. Rosettan. in C. Miiller, Fragg. Hist. Grec., I., p. 12). The dating of the 
wills now published seems, therefore, quite an exceptional practice, and one probably abandoned 
for the Egyptian month, even in such documents, under the later Ptolemies. We now have dozens 
of dates in Macedonian months only, but all earlier than what Letronne had examined. 
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difficulties encompassed the Greek papyri which had found their way to 
Turin, Leyden, and London—brief memoranda, accounts, lists of work and 
of workmen*—in explaining which various skilful men, from the Abbé 
Amadeo Peyron onwards, have shown their ingenuity and acuteness.t 


§ 5. The Rainer Papyri.—Very recently (in 1882) our materials for study 
have been largely increased by a mass of papyri acquired in the Fayyum, 
and brought to Vienna, by the Archduke Rainer ; they are in many lan- 
guages, and of various dates, so that a committee of experts is now 
publishing them systematically in a periodical specially produced for that 
purpose. These documents reach indeed over many centuries down to the 
Mahometan times, and even give us our earliest examples of Arabic; they 
comprise not only scraps of Hesiod and other classical poets, but even 
a verse or two from a Gospel earlier in date than any text we had hitherto 
possessed ; but I am not aware that they contain dated Greek documents 
from any century before the Christian era.t We had indeed already acquired 
in Egypt portions of classical texts, of Homer, of Euripides, of Hypereides, 
of which from paleographical reasons one or two might be dated as 
writing of the first century s.c. But the matter was doubtful, and the great 
body, even of the classical fragments up to this recovered, were clearly post- 


* The abstract of a prolonged and interesting law case, with the arguments of counsel, and 
many documents, which A. Peyron has printed as his Papyrus A (Papyri Mus. Taur., Turin, 
1828), must evidently have been preserved in an earthen pot, as was usual in those days, and 
so has reached us intact. Thus in the prophet Jeremiah (xxxii. 14) we find: ‘‘ Take these 
evidences of the purchase, . . . and put them in an earthen vessel, that they may continue many 
days.” But the Leyden Papyrus A, of which the special contracts have been found in other copies, 
stands alone for length and explicitness. Two large legal documents of the 5th century were 
found by Mr. Petrie preserved in this way and in a perfect condition, in 1888. They have 
been published by Mr. Sayce in the Revue des Ltudes grecques for 1889. We have two or three 
smaller ones from Hawara, in what we may call a Byzantine hand, which are also tolerably 
complete. But they cannot be included in this Memoir. 

} The later accounts and contracts of Roman and early Arab days, which are in the Rainer 
collection, and at Paris, have been exhaustively treated by Dr. Wessely in vol. xxxvi. of the 
Trans. Vienna Academy (1888)—a model for all future inquiries of the kind. 

{ In the Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzh. Rainer, i. p. 51, it is announced 
that Dr. Wessely had found documents dated in the first half of the second century B.c. These 
seem, up to vol. v., part 2, of the Mittheilungen not to have been published. 
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Christian in date.* As might be expected from Greek writings in Egypt at 
such a date, these texts, even those of Homer, the old Bible of the Greeks, 
were very faulty, and not to be compared with the careful MSS. which passed 
from Byzantium and Mount Athos into Europe at the Renascence of Greek 
learning. Thus Greek classical papyri, unless they gave us texts else-— 
where non-existing, have not hitherto been of much value or interest to 
the classical scholar. But the recovery of three pages of Aleman, of a 
speech or two of Hypereides, of tragic fragments which we cannot as yet 
identify, raised the hopes of our Hellenists with the prospect of recovering 
some larger or older classical texts. 

This was the general condition of our knowledge concerning the Greek- 
speaking population of Egypt which came in with the Ptolemies. The 
earlier and strictly local settlements at Naukratis and Daphne do not con- 
cern us here, and have been treated in very able and complete monographs 
by Mr. Petrie and Mr. E. Gardner.t 


§ 6. Bibliography.—For those who desire more particular knowledge 
There append a list of the publications of Ptolemaic Greek documents now 
accessible, to which I shall refer constantly in the following pages. 

The first inquirer into this department of Egyptian history was 
Letronne, whose two great works, Récherches pour servir a Vhistotre de 
? Egypte, &e. (1823), and Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de V Egypte 
(1842-8), as well as his Fragments inédits d’anciens povtes grecs, &e. (1851), 
and his excellent monographs on the Vocal Statue of Memnon, and on the 
Greek text of the Rosetta inscription (in C. Miiller’s Fragg. Histor. Greecorum, 
vol. i., appendix, 1851-3) will never be out of date. 

Next comes Am. Peyron, whose Papyri Greci Reg. Taurinensis Musei 
Ligyptw (3 parts in 1 vol., Turin, 1824) is still a standard work. 

Meanwhile the British Museum papyri had been published for the 
Trustees by Jos. Forshall (Part 1., 1829); and in the same year appeared, 


* This is the case also with the recently discovered Polity of the Athenians, the lost tract 
attributed to Aristotle which has been recently published by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
The MS. is not earlier than 80-100 a.p. 

} See the publications of the Egypt Exploration Society, vols. iii. and vi. 
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from the pen of Reuvens, Lettres @ M. Letronne sur les papyrus bilingues du 
Musée de Leide (1829), followed by C. Leemans Papyri Greci Musei 
Lugdunensis Bat. (Leyden, 1829; 2nd series, 1885). 

The Louvre papyri are fac-similed and commented on in vol. xviii. of 
the Notices et Extraits published by the French Government from that great 
collection, with a separate volume of transliteration and commentary by 
Letronne and Brunet de Presle, 1858. Since that we have also Miller’s 
Mélanges de Init. grecque, and E. Egger’s Essay (Journal des Savanis, 1873), 
on the Papyri Sakkini. 

The vastly increased treasures of the British Museum are at this 
moment in process of being autotyped and published by the great 
specialists of that Institution. 

The first attempts to produce the Berlin fragments was made by 
Parthey in 1864 (Agypt. Personen-namen, &c.), 1865 (the magical papyri),* 
and in 1869. 

These older sources, all relating to a very restricted group of papyri 
found at Thebes or Memphis, and mostly belonging to the Serapeum, but 
if restricted, for that reason elucidating each other, have told us of the 
Pagan monastic life and its difficulties, of the grasping spirit of corpo- 
rations, and the difficulties of obtaining legal redress, of the value of house 
and landed property, &c., under the seventh and eighth Ptolemies. We 
may add A. Boeckh’s great Corpus Inseript. Grec., vol. iii., Nos. 4677-4978, 
relating to Egypt; for though he does not profess to give anything but 
inscriptions upon stone, he prints among them fac-similes of cursive notes, 
especially from Phile, which are of great use in deciphering the more 
fugitive writings on papyrus and on the ostraka. 

The same thing may be said of Ad. Schmidt’s Forschungen, and of 
Lepsius’ splendid Denkmdler, in the latter of which many of the texts 
already published by Letronne, notably those scratched upon the statue of 


* The magical papyri—a large and special inquiry—are now best studied in the 2nd part of 
of Leemans’ Leiden Papyri, and in the masterly article of Dr. Wessely, in vol. xxxvi. of the 
Trans. Vienna Acad. (1888), who there prints a perfect volume of hymns, incantations, and other 
curious texts hitherto lying unpublished in the collections of London and Paris, with a very careful 
index. 
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Memnon, were fac-similed to perfection. Lepsius also gave us the Greek, 
as well as the Egyptian, text of the Inseription of Canopus in a monograph 
(Das Dekret von Canopus, Berlin, 1866). The more recent literature upon 
it has been cited by W. N. Groff, in the Revue égyptologique, vi. 1, p. 12. 
But for some years there was a lull in these studies, for no good fortune 
added to the celebrated Anastasi collection, which formed the staple of the 
publications I have named, in which the earlier Ptolemaic days were not at 
all represented—the Canopus stone giving us, for the first time, a dated 
document of the third Ptolemy in his ninth year. Still there were occasional 
discoveries of scraps of Homer, of Euripides, and of other classical writers, 
which encouraged the hopes of European scholars that in the tombs of Coptie 
days, when men seem to have sometimes had their books buried with them, 
treasure might yet be found. These hopes were raised to the highest 
pitch by the appearance of the Rainer papyri,* which are, indeed, most 
various and curious, but too fragmentary and lacerated to be in any sense 
satisfactory, and almost all dating from centuries posterior to the Christian 
era—the best of them were from the third and fourth centuries. Mean- 
while, Dr. U. Wilcken had also turned his attention to the masses of ostraka 
inscribed with Greek writing, many of which were discovered by Mr. Sayce. 
The newer results have been published as follows :—Prof. Wilcken, 
in a Latin monograph, Observ. ad hist. A2gypt. prov. Rom. (Berlin, 1885), 
then Arsinoitische Tempelrechnungen (Hermes xx. and xxi.), Aktensticke, &e., 
in Trans. Berlin Academy for 1886, and quite recently Tafeln zur dlteren 
griechaschen Paleographie, a useful work based altogether on Egyptian docu- 
ments; Dr. C. Wessely, die Grriech. Pap. der K. K. Sammlung Wien’s (1875), 
and since in Wiener Studien, vols. iii. sqq., and especially vol. viii. and ix. 
(1886-7), as well as in Karabageks Rainer Papyri, vols. iv. (especially i. 
30 sqq.), and in his exhaustive monograph on the acquisitions of Papyri 
from the Fayyum (Trans. Vienna Academy, 1888). By the acuteness 
of these scholars, following as they did in the track of Leemans (Leiden 
Papyri, i. p. 92), and A. Peyron in Parts 2 and 3 of his Pap. Taur., 


* The general account of this discovery was read by Karabagek before the Vienna Academy 
(Transactions for 1882, pp. 207 sgg.). He there cites the earlier partial accounts (p. 208). 
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and by the independent researches of A. H. Sayce in the fifth chapter of 
Mr. Flinders Petrie’s Hawara, Biahmi, and Arsinoe (1889), and of E. Revillout 
(Revue égyptolog., 1883, vol. i111. 51 sqg.), many signs for measures and sums 
of money have been determined. ‘Thus we have reached the threshold of 
that epoch in the discovery and reading of Greco-Egyptian papyri, which 
is due to the labours of Mr. Flinders Petrie. 


§ 7. Mr. Petrie at Gurob.—In two earlier volumes, a Winter in Egypt 
(1887), and Hawara, Biahmi, and Arsinoe (1889), Mr. Petrie had shown how 
much there was of interest in the Fayyum, which had not, he says, been 
examined for 25 years. The fresh and picturesque account of his labours is 
so recent, and so readily accessible, that I need only refer to his books, and 
especially to the fifth chapter in the latter work, where Mr. Sayce has given 
an account of the important fragment of the Jad (from Books 1. and 11.) 
found in a coffin under a lady’s head, and of many lists of prices and 
accounts, which are described as blowing about the desert on fragments of 
papyrus. Mr. Sayce rightly says that the political economy and social life 
under the Ptolemies, which Lumbroso* had so ably discussed with insuff- 
cient materials, may now be examined with larger and more minute evi- 
dence, and that we shall soon know all about prices, taxes, rates of labour, 
and local administration, from the accumulation of these documents, of 
which Leemans gave long ago the first important specimens. I will not 
speak of the curious specimens of Romano-Egyptian portrait-painting on 
the mummy cases, and the other curiosities brought from Hawara. The 
following winter’s work at Tell Gurob (or Kurob) led to still more astonish- 
ing results. So far as I gathered from his personal account,+ the coffins at 
Hawara were of wood, whereas in the necropolis of Tell Gurob they were 
made of layers of papyrus, torn into small pieces, and stuck together so as to 
form a thick carton, painted within and without with designs and religious 
emblems. These carton-cases were made to fit the swathed body ; there are 
at present in my possession several portions rounded to fit the skull, with 


* Récherches sur lV’ économie politique de L Lgypte sous les Lagides, Turin, 1870. 
+ The volume containing the record of Mr. Petrie’s work in 1889 (Kahun, Gurob, Hawara), 
just published (May, 1891), reserves all mention of the tombs at Gurob for another volume. 
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even the face shaped and painted, and others fitted to the feet. It was in the 
structure of these cases that Mr. Petrie detected the use of discarded docu- 
ments, and forthwith attempted the difficult task of separating and cleaning 
the various fragments. Most of them were hopelessly destroyed. The thick 
layer of white chalk or lime laid upon the papyri to form the surface for 
colouring has in most cases destroyed the ink, if the written surface of the 
papyrus lay outward. When the several layers were glued together, the 
binding substance is very strong, and the worms in search of the glue have 
riddled the whole texture. There are many cases where steeping in water 
discloses some substance which dissolves into dark-brown juice, and stains 
the papyrus so as to make all characters illegible. I can speak of these 
difficulties from personal experience, for Mr. Petrie left in my hands a 
large number of unseparated fragments of these mummy cases, and I know 
how hopeless it is in most cases to save anything from the wreck. 

Neither he nor I at first knew that this source of possible knowledge con- 
cerning the Greeks of Egypt had been discussed by the famous Letronne sixty 
years ago, for it was only in searching through the older literature of the 
subject, that I found, in his Lettre a M. Passelacqua, printed by M. Brunet 
de Presle, in the 18th vol. of the Notices e¢ Extraits of the Paris MSS., the 
following prophetic words (p. 410) :— 

‘Quant aux hombreux fragments de papyrus (No. 1564) qui ont servi 
& former le cartonnage d’une momie, ils sont beaucoup trop mutilés pour 
qu’on en puisse tirer rien de suivi; on ne voit sur les plus étendus que 
quelques portions de lignes dont il est impossible de tirer un sens complet. 
Je me suis done attaché uniquement & deviner quel a pu étre le sujet du 
papyrus auquel chacun de ces fragments a appartenu; car il efit été 
curieux de savoir si quelqu’un d’entre eux avait appartenu 4 une com- 
position littéraire. Mais je n’en ai pas trouvé de trace: tous ces papyrus 
paraissent avoir rapport & des contrats de vente, & des transactions ~ 
particulitres et X des circulaires administratives. Peut-étre, (he adds 
prophetically) les voyageurs, examinant avec soin les enveloppes de ce 
genre, trouveront-ils des morceaux ot. au moins les lignes seront entitres. 
Toutefois je ne croirais pas avoir perdu mon temps si ce que je viens 
de dire engageait ceux qui exploitent, ) Thébes, une mine si féconde, & 
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suivre votre exemple et 4 faire quelque attention aux momies dont les 
enveloppes seraient formées avec des papyrus; car on ignorait jusqu’ ici 
que les vieux papiers avaient quelquefois, en Egypte, cet emploi final.” 

It seems that, in spite of this advice, the world of antiquarians left 
My. Petrie to rediscover what Passelacqua had already ascertained. I can 
only congratulate the present age on being more fortunate than that of 
Letronne. The large supply of such materials since sent to me by 
Mr. Petrie has indeed only supplied the very kinds which disappointed 
Letronne—accounts, private letters, and legal reports. But as Letronne 
adds in conclusion :—‘ I] est difficile de trouver en Egypte une seule ligne 
de grec qui ne révéle quelque particularité intéressante pour Vhistoire, la 
langue, ou la connaissance des usages.” 


§ 8. The Gurob Papyri.—Owing, therefore, to Mr. Petrie’s good fortune 
and great care in doing this work, a large number of texts were rescued 
from oblivion and brought home by him to England, where, with the help 
of Mr. Sayce and myself they were sorted, and the process of deciphering 
them was begun. Seldom has it fallen to the lot of modern scholars to 
spend such days as we spent together at Oxford in the Long Vacation of 
1890: poring all day, while the sun shone, over these faint and fragmentary 
records; discussing in the evening the stray lights we had found and 
their possible significance. Gradually pieces of a Platonic dialogue 
emerged, which presently we determined to be the Phedo; then a leaf 
of a tragic poem, identified beyond question as the Antiope of Euri- 
pides; and with these were many legal or official documents with dates, 
which arrested and surprised us. For instead of the late Ptolemies, or the 
Roman emperors, whose names occur in the Greek papyri already found, 
here we could read nothing but Péolemy the son of Ptolemy Soter, and 
Ptolemy the son of Ptolemy and Arsinoe, brother gods—in other words, 
the second and third kings in the series (280—220 B.c.). There could then 
be no doubt whatever of the significance of the discovery. As there were 
no dates to be found later than the third Ptolemy, it followed with moral 
certainty that the classical texts mixed up with these documents could not 
be younger than 220 B.c. The character in which both the Platonic and the 

[2*] 
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Euripidean fragments were written, pointed to even an older generation. 
Neither of them is in any sense cursive; they show forms hardly changed. 
from the lapidary style; and as they can hardly be younger than 250 B.c., 
so they may even then have been imported into Egypt by the soldiers of 
fortune who came from all parts of the Greek world, among whose papers 
they were found. But the paleography of the second and third centuries 
B.c. (except on stone or bronze) is so novel a field, that we must proceed 
with the greatest caution. 

It is due to the liberality of the Royal Irish Academy that I am able to 
publish autotype reproductions of a large number of dated papers—letters, 
accounts of work, testaments, and records of legal decisions. The great 
difficulties which were encountered in photographing these yellow and faint 
fragments, in which the fibre is apt to produce shadows which conceal the 
writing, have been marvellously overcome by the care and skill of the 
Autotype Company, under the watchful and able direction of Dr. Maunde 
Thompson, who volunteered to superintend this part of the work. Many 
of the Autotypes are as clear as the originals; in all, the student will see 
enough to justify the decipherment, though many syllables may appear to 
him effaced, which can still be read. 

The variety in the writing of these documents, even in those dated the 
same year, shows that we are dealing with a society where writing was 
widely diffused, and practised with great freedom.* Still the student will . 
look in vain, except in a few very small cursive notes, for any handwriting — 
of the excessive difficulty found in the Leyden and British Museum docu- 
ments which are subsequent to the seventh Ptolemy. Contractions had 
not yet come into use in copying legal documents; the names of priests 
and the details in giving the dates, are not abridged or slurred over; when 
the characters are not effaced they can usually be read with ordinary care. 
But without the right clue all cursive writing is most difficult, and I shall 
never forget the sense of relief when I guessed the formula NOWN KAI 
dPONWN to be that of a testator—being of sound mind and clear understanding— 
and so broke the seals which hid from me a long series of important texts. 
The recurrence of fixed formule is of course a great help in discoveries 


* Cf. U. Wilcken’s Observationes, p. 85, on this subject. 
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of this kind. The smallest fragment of one of these, when deciphered, 
may give the key for the yet illegible remainder, and tell how many letters 
have been lost in a mutilated line. The mere name of a priest of Alexander, 
or a Canephorus of Arsinoe Philadelphus, when once identified, may tell 
the year of the king, and fix the date as perfectly as if we possessed the 
whole formula. Interesting variations in the fixed phrases of some of the 
_ legal documents will in due time come under discussion. 

I have already mentioned the store of unseparated fragments, sent to 
me by Mr. Petrie upon his departure for Egypt in November, 1890, which 
I am now endeavouring daily to explicate and to read. But this new task, 
with its possibilities and hopes, cannot be recorded in the present Memoir, 
which, indeed, already contains materials enough to satisfy the most 
exacting lover of antiquarian novelties. 


§ 9. Classification of the Texts.—The order which I have adopted in 
treating of this great variety of documents is the following :—I have put 
first the classical texts, as they will probably interest the largest number 
of my readers, and have separated them into poetry and prose. ‘The 
fragments of the Anticpe accordingly come first (I. and II.), and then two 
brief scraps of Epicharmus and Euripides, and of dramatic authors I cannot 
identify (III. and IV.). Next come the prose remains, viz. the fragments 
of Plato’s Phedo (V.—VIII.), followed by a page from a discourse on good- 
_ fellowship (¢Aerarpia), and by a couple of other scraps, one of which seems 
to be a description of the funeral customs of various nations (IX.—X.). To 
these must be added one of the fragments on XXIV., which contains a text 
to be found in the Contest of Homer and Hesiod, and which therefore repre- 
sents the original of Alkidamas, from which the author of the extant tract is 
known to have copied. This group, showing us the literary furniture of the 
Fayyum veterans, seems to me to have been written in the hand of many 
of our dated fragments, whereas both the Antiope and the Phedo show a 
certain contrast in their more finished calligraphy to the rest of these 
documents. 

Turning next to the everyday papers of the Greeks in the Arsznoitic 
nome, we are naturally first attracted by a long series of wills, or rather official 
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copies of wills, which have no parallel, so far as I know, in any of the Greek 
papyri hitherto known, except so far as they are legal documents in the 
form of contracts, with details of property, and signed by witnesses fully 
described. As a large number of these copies was entered in each year, 
and in parallel columns, upon the official sheets which have come into our 
possession, we can not only produce handwritings of several definite years, 
especially in the third Ptolemy’s reign, but we can even show the varieties 
of writing which existed at the same moment in this corner of the Greek 
world in the third century before Christ. From a palaographical point of 
view this information is not only entirely new, but of the last importance. 
It will enable us to fix approximately the age of classical papyri found, or 
yet to be found, in Egypt;* and these clear and more explicit documents 
will help to explain the crabbed and difficult abbreviations so puzzling in 
later papyri. For in this age, though there was small cursive writing to 
me almost undecipherable, the use of abbreviations appears almost un- 
known. Except for the word year, for the names of coins and measures 
(drachme, artaba, &c.) and for some military title, which is represented by 
a hieroglyph (cf. XI., lines 13, 19, 21), I cannot cite any instance of 
abbreviations in what I have been able to read.t But I shall postpone 
further observations upon the paleeographical side of these discoveries to 
the close of this Memoir. 

I begin with two fragments which have lost their date, because I think 


* Thus a letter published in Leemans’ collection (Pap. Q.), and dated the 26th year of a 
Philadelphus, whom he takes to be the third of that title (Ptolemy Dionysos) seems to me, 
from the likeness of the hand to that of a letter I have reproduced (KXIX.), to date 200 
years earlier, and to belong to the days of the first Philadelphus (Ptolemy II.). I have 
since found that this conjecture, made purely upon paleographical grounds, is independently 
maintained by Revillout (Rev. égyptol. iii. 83) with several weighty arguments, and assumed as 
proved by Wilcken (Zafeln, p. x. (6)). In the forthcoming publication of the British Museum 
papyri, there are also one or two documents, which Dr. Maunde Thompson, by the light of the 
new evidence produced in this Memoir, places in the third century s.c. The Sakkini (or 
Sakkakini) Papyrus, to which E. Egger (op. et.) could give no definite date, is undoubtedly not 
later than the third, and probably of the second, Ptolemy’s time. 

+ I have since found in the heading of an account dated the 20th year of Ptolemy III. 
(226 B.c.) ev Kpoxod\Awy “ce which must be a rough sketch of P{ = wode.: cf. the w found in 
some of the cursive alphabets reproduced at end of this memoir. 
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their handwriting points to one differing somewhat from the rest, and 
because internal evidence leads me to ascribe this date to the earliest period 
of the settlement. The details I shall give in their proper place. I proceed 
with the fragments of dated wills, from the 10th, 12th, and 22nd years 
of the third Ptolemy (237, 235, 225 B.c.), to which I add one or two pieces 
interesting either for their contents or for their peculiar handwriting. 
XXII. and XXIII. give us a bill of labour in a very early cursive hand, 
dated the 36th year of the second Ptolemy, and seem to refer to the 
marking out of the lots to the settlers in the Fayyum. There follow a 
number of brief legal documents (XXIV.—XXVII.) chiefly records of 
judgments, or of public works, some of which reach back to the earlier 
years of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

This selection from the mass of papyri before me, though it comprises 
so many pieces of large interest, is by no means complete. The accounts 
of overseers (such as XXIII.) and tax-gatherers, which Mr. Sayce has 
taken for his special study, are both numerous and important, and will 
be made by him the subject of special publications, which will also include 
many interesting private letters, of which he has already given speci- 
mens in this year’s number (xvil.) of Hermathena. They are very 
analogous to the letters in the Louvre collection. Of these letters, I 
have also given two specimens (XXIX., XXX.), and should have 
given more had I had access to the papers locked up at Oxford, and 
awaiting his return. But to describe all the texts of our discovery in 
the present Report would both tax the liberality of the Academy, already 
so largely vouchsafed, beyond all fair limits, and would, moreover, impose 
upon me a task requiring years of time and of special studies. I have 
indeed frequently paused during the preparation of the present Memoir, 
and asked myself whether some more experienced palzographer should 
not have undertaken it. But it was hard to refuse so tempting a piece of 
work, first generously accorded to me by the gifted discoverer and his 
counsellor, Mr. Sayce; then supported by the enlightened liberality of the 
Royal Irish Academy, whose President and Council have prompted this 
publication; I have been advised, moreover, by the unfailing courtesy and 
the large experience of Dr. Maunde Thompson, of the British Museum, 
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and aided with assiduity and care by several of my younger colleagues in 
Trinity College, whose names will frequently appear in the following pages. 
And if I have thus been the means of bringing this remarkable discovery 
to the great Irish seats of learning, I have at least done my utmost to 
secure its prompt transmission to the world. It will be the province of 
greater experts to fill up the gaps which are still left in the interpretation of 
these priceless documents. 

I have given as far as I could a transcription of the text of each 
fragment into ordinary Greek letters, and when desirable a translation— 
not, of course, of the Phedo, of which good translations are easily 
accessible. In the Antiope fragments, I have only transcribed the 
very letters I could read, now more correctly and fully than before, 
and have given all conjectures and’ emendations in the annexed 
Commentary.* Several imperfections in my former transcript, owing to 
the letters being disguised by small fragments of clay of exactly the same 
colour as the papyrus, have now been removed. In the other Autotypes 
I have supplied the missing parts either from our received texts of Plato, or 
from the study of parallel documents which suggest the missing words, espe- 
cially in the wills. In this work, I cannot hope to have avoided mistakes ; 
I shall only quote the words with which the Abbé Peyron concludes a 
kindred inquiry: ‘‘Superest, ut viri docti equi bonique faciant conatus 
meos. Ac facient profecto si secum recogitent prima tentamina in re non 
bene perspecta optima esse, si mediocritatem attingant.” I have not 
always found my critics so reasonable. 

It now only remains for me to add some account of what we already 
know, or may fairly infer, from these texts, concerning the history and 
condition of the Greek society in the Fayyum in the days of the early 
Ptolemies. 


§ 10. Historical—Ptolemy Philadelphus.—A brief survey of the reigns 
of the two Ptolemies with whom we are concerned will be sufficient. 


* T need hardly remind the reader, that with very faint traces before us, the divining of the 
sense often precedes the correct decipherment. But the divination which can be tested by the 
extant vestiges of the text are far more satisfactory than those which demand assent on purely 
subjective grounds. 
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I have already discussed their position in the Hellenistic world in another 
work ;* and those who desire fuller details will find the chronology in 
Clinton, and the political and economic details discussed in Droysen’s 
Geschichte des Hellenismus. ‘The only English history of the Ptolemies is 
in Sharpe’s History of Egypt, a meritorious but now superannuated book. 

The second Ptolemy, who was the first to call himself Philadelphus, owing 
to his strong attachment to his second queen, Arsinoe, who was also his full 
sister, succeeded to the throne upon the abdication of his father Ptolemy 
Soter in 284 B.c., and reigned till 247-6 3.c. Though Soter died within 
two years of his abdication, it seems, from the researches of M. Revillout and 
some earlier numismatists (Etudes égyptol., vol. 1., pp. 12 sqq.), that his name 
was used upon coins and in official proclamations for several years longer. 
This fact is important, and perplexing in determining various chrono- 
logical questions. ‘Thus there is a difficulty, of which more presently, 
about the closing year of the third Ptolemy, which is perhaps caused 
by this practice. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus succeeded to a prosperous empire, a full treasury, 
an efficient army. The great troubles caused by the invasion of the Galata 
(278 B.c.) into Macedonia, Greece, and Asia Minor soon passed away. He 
had indeed pretended, through the mouth of his court poets, to have been 
one of the liberators of Hellenism from the Galatian fury, but his part in 
the transaction seems to have been no more glorious than to hire 2000 of 
the barbarians as mercenaries, and then, when they grew turbulent and 
dangerous, to have them massacred on an island of the Nile. Throughout 
his long reign he was never engaged in any great, war, all his policy being 
one of diplomacy, of aiding the arms of allies by subsidies, of creating a 
balance of power between Macedon and Syria, of commanding with his 
fleet the coasts of the igean, and thus supporting his many Greek allies. 
Cyprus and Cyrene only caused him passing troubles. 

I cannot but feel that his second wife Arsinoe, who attained so 
exceptional a position as to make a new precedent for all the succeeding 
Ptolemaic queens, giving them titular equality with their husbands, may 


* Greek Life and Thought, from the death of Alexander to the Roman Conquest, chaps. ix. and x. 
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have owed her importance to her diplomatic talents, and to her develop- 
ment of this peace policy. She founded cities called by her name, as 
far away as Boeotia,* and the very district which specially concerns us 
—the Fayyum—was renamed in her day the Arsinottie nome.t Can we 
show any reasons why this might seem appropriate? Why should the 
old Egyptian name be abandoned, and the nome cease to be called after 
its capital, the city of the Crocodiles? If Arsinoe Philadelphus was indeed 
the author or promoter of the peace policy of her brother, with its subtle 
and brilliant diplomacy, she was probably also the cause of the diminution 
of the enormous standing army which paraded the streets of Alexandria at 
the coronation of the new king.t And this army was not only dismissed 
with handsome gifts, but its veterans, from what the present papers tell us, 
were settled as landed proprietors and pensioners in the fertile slopes 
around the famous Lake Merris. 

We know from the somewhat parallel case of the settlement of Czesar’s 
veterans in Italy, what such a military colonization meant in ancient 
times. ‘The Sovran, or the State, being the owner in theory of all or most 
of the land, of which the occupier was only the tenant, even after centuries 
of settled life, acknowledged no fixity of tenure, and no compensation for 
disturbance. We know that the first Ptolemy had wisely changed as 
little as he could of the internal government of the Pharaohs. So also it 
is not known to us that he made any new Greek settlement in the country 
except at Ptolemais, and perhaps Thebes (Diospolis), which had fallen into 
decay, and found its population too small for its magnificent buildings. 


§ ll. The Military Settlement in Arsinoe.—But all the acts of 
Philadelphus show a far greater contempt for the conquered nation, and a 
more determined policy of Hellenizing the country. Hence he did not 
scruple to dispossess the native farmers of the Fayyum, and establish in 


* T have elsewhere conjectured that the founding of cities in far away countries was for the 
purpose of obtaining a legal voice in the deliberations of local Hellenistic Federations, which were 
thus brought under the influence of Egyptian diplomacy. 

+ The capital, known to Strabo as Arsinoe, is never so called in the following documents, 
but always Crocodiiopolis. 

+ Cf. my Greek Life and Thought, pp. 200-205. 
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his renamed nome of Arsinoe, as landlords («ypodyor), a large body of his 
veterans, whose regiments are mentioned in their family papers. We may 
assume this important innovation to have taken place after his second 
marriage, and therefore not before the 16th or 17th year of his reign,* for 
with the renaming came the repopulating of the district. The earliest 
date I have yet found among these papers seems to be his 16th year (cf. 
XXIII., and the commentary thereon), and most of the records which refer 
to quarrels among these landowners date from his 385—87th years. I 
note that in the following reign the cleruchs, who appear as testators or 
witnesses, are usually described as 70 years old or upwards. If we 
imagine them disbanded after reasonable service,t but still young enough 
to be enterprising settlers, we may place the colony about 35 years earlier. 
This computation, reckoning back from the year 10 of the third Ptolemy 
(237 B.c.), will bring us to about 270 B.c., which corresponds with the 
conjecture I have made upon other grounds. 

The position I have maintained, that in the KAHPoYXol we have the 
original military settlers, is confirmed by the use of another title in con- 
nexion with it. If the witness be not a cleruch, he 1s usually called a member 
THC ENIFONHC, of the second generation, or the second enlistment—a 
term which was already known, and has been much discussed, but without 
any certain conclusion being attained.{ The details of the question will be 
given in the description of the wills below, § 21. I note that the people 
with this title are a generation younger than the cleruchs, and that as 
the sons of cleruchs should have been of this age, there is no impossibility 
in interpreting the term as merely the second generation. But the many 
difficulties which stand in the way must not now detain us. The original 


* 968-7 B.c. The date of Philadelphus’ second marriage is stated by M. Revillout to have 
been his 16th year, but I cannot find his authority. The early tragedies of this Arsinoe’s life 
were over in 277 3.c., and she seems then to have gone home to her brother in Egypt. His 
mother Berenice did not die till the 16th year, and her feelings should no doubt have been 
opposed to his incestuous marriage. But all this is conjecture. 

+ The youngest I find mentioned is 30 years old, but also an officer (XI., 1. 18). 

{ A. Peyron, op. cit. ii. 7, B. Peyron, op. cit. pp. 42-45, Boeckh, C1IG ii. 287, with many 
references. 
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homes of these colonists are generally stated in descriptions of them— 
e.g. Paris, the son of Theophilus, the Arcadian, or the Thracian, or the 
Libyan, or the Argive.* I shall give a complete list in its place, 
and here remark that this society was made up of mercenary soldiers, 
not only from all parts of the Hellenistic world, but from the outlying 
countries, whose inhabitants would have been thought essentially inferior, 
and unfit for a civilized polity, in earlier Greek days. Many are Mace- 
donians, and belong to the cavalry, and even the household cavalry, so 
that they must have been considered quite aristocratic ; they retained their 
houses in Alexandria, and no doubt their special rights as citizens of that 
capital. The only noteworthy limitation in the list is the absence (perhaps 
accidental in these stray remnants) of all Semitic, as well as Egyptian 
names. T 

The veterans were not settled throughout the rich fields and slopes of the 
Fayyum without many quarrels and controversies. Fragments remain of 
complaints about illegal occupation, about the taxes to be paid on produce, 
about the rights of inheritance and the lots of land. One hundred aroure, 
or Egyptian acres, seem to have been the amount of the largest original 
erants, and as the fertile oasis about the lake measured about 40 miles by 20, 
there would be room for a great number of landlords, apart from those who 
settled about the city of Crocodilopolis, and pursued the various industries 
for which villages in the suburbs seem to have been set apart by common 
consent. -Strabo, who visited the district at the end of the first century 
B. Cc. (two and a-half centuries after the settlement), observes that here only 
in Egypt wine and (olive) oilf were largely produced. It is natural to 


* In many cases they may have merely migrated from other parts of Egypt—e. g. EXevainos, 
PiradeAdesos, perhaps “Avdpoudyevos, but this, if really the case, only accounts for very few of the 
names. 

+ A Persian seems to occur (XIV. 29), and B. Peyron (op. ett. p. 42) quotes from a Leyden 
Pap. Ilépons ris éreydvys. We know that ériyovor was the title given by Alexander himself 
to his Persian levies. A fragment since found (cf. § 21, p. 43) tells us that Jews were settled 
with the Greeks in one village at least—Psenuris—in the Fayyum. 

¢ Castor oil («cxv) is constantly mentioned in private accounts, and was evidently a necessary 
of life for lamps, though useless for food, as Pliny and Dioscorides (Mat. Med. iv. 161) tellus. It 
is called Ricinum by the former ; cf. Hist. Nat. xv. 7, where he says: cibis fedum, lucernis utile, 
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attribute this peculiarity to the great Greek settlement under the second 
Ptolemy, whose colonists would introduce the favourite growths of 
Greece and Asia Minor into their new homes. We know indeed from 
the Rosetta inscription,* from old Egyptian pictures, and statements of 
Biblical and classical authors, that wine was used in the country; but the 
climate does not suit vines very well; the old intoxicating beverage of the 
Pharaohs—hag—was made from grain, and not from grapes. Wine, there- 
fore, probably remained a luxury, except in the Fayyum, where Strabo 
saw it produced in abundance. We have among our documents many 
allusions to both olives and vines, and I may refer especially to the letter 
(XXIX.) on the subject. 

The reader should note the peculiar configuration of the district (of 
which a map is given at the end), which perhaps alone in Egypt affords 
those irrigated slopes upon which vines are best cultivated. The oasis is 
a great hollow cup in the desert, so deep below the level of the high Nile, 
that during every inundation a vast body of water passes down a branch 
to Hawara, which is 12 feet lower, and then by circular canals round the 
oasis down to the lake, of which the bottom is 200 feet below the high Nile 
level, and even 130 below that of the Mediterranean. So vast was the 
space occupied by this famous lake, Herodotus’s Lake Meeris, that the 
earliest efforts of the Egyptian kings, notably of Amenemha III., in the 
XIIth dynasty, were directed to limit its size, and reclaim the land which 
had been enriched by the deposit of so many water-courses descending 
through the country. <A great dyke was built, to limit the lake towards 
the south; and here the capital of the district—the Greek Crocodilopolis, 
the present Medinet-el-Fayyfim—-still testifies its former importance by 
the enormous mounds upon the site. Here too, close to Hawara, was the 
famous Labyrinth, about which so much has been said by classical authors.t 

On these slopes then Ptolemy’s veterans made the natives cultivate for 


* 1.15 [ras dropotpas] dd Tis dyrediriOos ys, Kal TV mapadetowr. 

+ I take these details from Mr. Petrie’s recent account in his Hawara, Biahmi, and Arsinoe 
(Triibner, 1889), in which he prints a most interesting description by Colonel Ross. There is also 
a very ample description in Baedeker’s Eyypt, pp. 456 sqgq., which, however, differs in several 
important details from Colonel Ross’s account. I have followed the latter. 
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them oil and wine, in addition to the ordinary products of the country. 
While the natives still made their contracts in demotic, all the official 
documents of the colony were in Greek, and though in dating letters 
and contracts, the Egyptian month was given with the Macedonian, 
and often indeed by itself, we find the testamentary dates of the third 
Ptolemy’s reign exclusively Macedonian. The language of these docu- 
ments is fluent, and evidently that of a population which spoke Greek as a 
mother-tongue; even in the formule of the wills we find many small vari- 
ations, showing that these formule were not slavishly used, but understood 
by the testator. State documents of the period, such as the inscription of 
Canopus, show that very long periods were written correctly in official circles 
—at least as correctly as our official classes use English. There are a few 
new words, not to be found even in the elaborate Lexicon of Gleanings, in 
which Professor Komanudis has gathered some 6000 words from beyond 
the pale of Liddell and Scott. But as yet there is little trace of that Egyp- 
tian influence which in the course of centuries told upon even these higher 
classes. The names of workmen and of petty overseers are Egyptian ; 
measures and weights at least partially so; the laws are adaptations of the 
old régime to Macedonian titles and ideas. As has already been observed, 
the local administration generally remained what it had been under the 
Pharaohs ; so it lasted under the Romans, even down to the Arab conquest. 


§ 12. Ptolemy Euergetes I. (246-221 3.c.)—We now come to the 
reign of the third Ptolemy, within which most of our papyri are dated. 
I do not know whether among the notes and letters which Mr. Sayce 
is still deciphering, very early years of this king may not be explicitly 
mentioned. As every king of the series lived a few years, small figures 
without further specification tell us nothing; whereas such numbers as 35 
added to the sign for a year, limit the possible application to very few 
kings indeed; and fortunately we have, in the famous Canopus inscription, 
an elaborate statement of all the means for fixing a year known in those 
days. ‘The Egyptian priests then issued a proclamation in which they 
voted sundry divine honours to the king and queen, and made ordinances 
that these honours should be kept on days determined according to the 
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reformed calendar of 3654 days, not according to the old Egyptian calendar 
of 365. Lepsius, in his monograph on the decree above mentioned, has 
fixed the date of this decree—the ninth year of Ptolemy III. (Huergetes)— 
as 238 B.C. 

I shall here write out the full formula, which bears upon the dating of 
many of the following documents, premising that the Brother* Gods 
(O€ol AAEAGO!) mean the deified Philadelphus and Arsinoe, and the 
Benefactor Gods (O€o!l EYEPFETAI) mean the deified reigning king and 
queen. ‘‘In the reign of Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy and Arsinoe the 
brother gods, the 9th year, Apollonides son of Moschion being priest of 
Alexander [the Great] and of the Gods Brothers and the Gods Benefactors ; 
the Canephorus [priestess] of Arsinoe Philadelphus being Menekrateia, 
the daughter of Philammon, in the month Tybi, &c. &c.” The dating of 
the Rosetta inscription is on the same principle, except that the priesthoods 
created in honour of the intervening kings and queens during the next 
fifty years have been added, thus making the preamble too tedious for me to 
quote. So much was this felt even in Egypt that in later documents no 
care was taken to find out the names of the priests and priestesses officiating 
in the particular year, but they are spoken of as ‘ the existing’ (TWN 
ONTWN KAI OYCWN). In still more compendious copies of legal instru- 
ments we have even the phrase a/ter the general formule (META TA KoINA) 
into which the preamble is curtailed.f 

These details I here give because the reader must be satisfied that I 
have really determined the early date of the papyri in this Report. If he 
will turn to the wills of the year 10 of Ptolemy III. (XIV., XV., XVI.), 
he will find the formula of the Canopus inscription repeated word for word, 
even to the names of Apollonides and Menekrateia, the eponymous priest and 
priestess of the year, with merely the figure 9 changed to 10, and the note 
that one or both priesthoods were now being held for their second year—a 
most exceptional circumstance. For eponymous priesthoods would obviously 


* The German Geschwister would be a better translation of AAEA®ON, which here means 
brother and sister. 
_ + Cf. examples of both these compendious expressions in Leemans’ Leiden Papyrt, N. and O., 
which date from the seventh or a later Ptolemy. 
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be useless if the same names were frequently repeated. The Canopic 
decree of the priests in the year 9 mentions two circumstances which may 
have caused a reappointment of the eponymous officers for the next year. 
Firstly, new honours and dignities were heaped on the king and queen, 
and perhaps the priest and priestess. may have claimed the first performance 
of the accompanying ceremonies. Secondly, there were special changes made 
in the estimating of the year—which in the case of the new honours was 
henceforth to be the solar, not the Egyptian year—and this may possibly 
have caused the prolongation, or apparent prolongation of offices shortened 
or altered in their tenure by these changes. ‘These, however, are only 
suggestions which may help to explain an undoubted fact. In another 
document (XXVIII. (2)) we have LIA WC AE. . . oAol LIB, viz. year 11, 
but, according to . . . mepiodou? year 12, which seems to me to allude to 
the new uncertainty introduced by the decree of the year 9. 

The habit of dating, not only by the year of the king and the day of the 
month, but also by the names of eponymous priesthoods, was common to the 
old Greek and Asiatic worlds. We can see specimens of it in Thucydides 
and elsewhere, and when there was no recognized epoch, the coincidence 
of several priests and priestesses who were appointed in various months 
might limit the time very closely. Thus, if the priesthood of Alexander 
and the Canephoria of Arsinoe were independent creations in relation to 
independent feasts, the coincidence of the Priest A with the Canephorus B 
might only extend over a few months, and so define the date more pre- 
cisely. For example, in the document just cited, which hesitates between 
the year 11 and 12, Seleucus is the priest, while we know that. in the year 
12 Kukles was priest and Stratonice Canephorus; unfortunately the name of 
the Canephorus coincident with Seleucus is lost. Similarly, in the wills 
of the year 10, the Canephorus is sometimes in her second year, while 
the priest is not ; if this were not due to an oversight, it establishes my con- 
jecture. I have already mentioned how the multiplication of these priest- 
hoods for the successive kings, while useless in further determining a date 
perfectly settled by the year and day of the king, became so cumbrous 
as to be curtailed, and even omitted. I will only add that the earliest 
Canephorus as yet ascertained is, according to M. Revillout, in the 19th 
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year of Ptolemy Philadelphus,* therefore but a few years after the 
promotion of the second Arsinoe to be his queen. We may suppose that 
she was deified and honoured in this way upon her marriage. 

One other chronological question must be raised before we return to the 
events of Ptolemy Euergetes’ life.t The chronologers agree in allotting 
26 years to his reign, but if we are to believe the transcription, by the monk 
Cosmas, of the inscription he saw at Adule,{ it was dated in his 27th year. 
There seems to be some inaccuracy here ; but if we allow 25 years, it is not 
at all impossible that he may have reached the early days of his 26th year, 
seeing that the remainder would (according to the received precedent) 
count a full first year with the new king. What, then, are we to think of 
documents produced below (XI.), dated, simply, year 26? are they of this 
king’s reign, or 38 years earlier, and to be referred to the second Ptolemy ? 
On this point I feel much hesitation, and have not assigned the earlier 
date to any document which does not bear some additional internal 
evidence to support me. 


§ 13. Character of his Reign.—The reign which has now supplied us 
with so many dated documents commenced in stormy excitement. Not 
only did the young and vigorous man succeed to one worn out with long 
dissipation, ill-health, and the fatigues of government, but the new king 
was hurried off at the very commencement of his reign into an Asiatic 
campaign, which turned out only inferior in brilliancy and success to those 
of Alexander—if we believe the Adule inscription and the priests—and 
from which he came back loaded with spoil, and covered with glory, 
restoring to the Egyptians the gods and sacred treasures carried away 
long since by the victorious Persians. But from this time onward we 


* The document (X XIII.) which I date in the 16th year of this king has accordingly no 
Canephorus, but apparently it has a priest of Alexander and the Brother Gods, which would 
disprove M. Revillout’s theory that this latter office was probably created in the 20th year of Phila- 
delphus: cf. Revue égyptol., vol. i., pp. 12 sqq. 

+ As we have here nothing to say to Euergetes II., I need not repeat that our king was the 
first who bore the title. 

t Cf. the text quoted in Clinton’s Wasti, m1. 382, note. 
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hear of no great wars, and though strong and respected, the king of Egypt 
becomes pacific, political, perhaps even lethargic, up to his death. 

What became of the great victorious army he brought home from Asia? 
Many of them must have been disbanded with honours and rewards. Are 
these, then, the men called THC ENIFONHC, and was this the time and the 
motive of a fresh settlement of veterans in the Fayyum ? I confess I am con- 
siderably tempted to adopt this explanation.* If soa new burden must have 
been put on the necks of the Egyptian peasants, and whatever remained to 
them of land in the Fayyum must have been saddled with a race of upstart 
landlords, for whom the previous owner or tiller under the crown now 
worked as a labourer. Such contempt of the rights of the natives had 
been the declared policy of the previous king: he had done all in his power 
to Hellenize the country out and out. But the reaction was coming; the 
passive persistence of the Egyptian Fellah was insuperable, and there are 
symptoms all through Euergetes’ later days of a tendency to conciliate 
national feelings by erecting temples, and honouring native cults. I 
he did make these concessions, we can well explain the results which 
followed. No sooner did the government allow that the natives had rights 
which had long been disregarded, than the discontent at the violence long 
tolerated would assume a voice, and would be strengthened by the voice of 
the priests reminding the people of their violated rights. According as 
the king grew old, and his government careless, these doctrines would be 
preached without repression, and gather force in the native mind. With the 
death of the king, and the advent to power of a profligate weakling, Ptolemy 
Philopator, the agitation of the natives would increase, and all but burst 


* Tf so, any undated will, in which we find this description of a testator or witness, should 
necessarily be of the third Ptolemy’s time. Unfortunately not a single such fragment, however it 
may have features of greater antiquity, actually bears a date of the second Ptolemy, except it be 
that headed year 26 (XI.), and here there is a lacuna after a witness’s name in which éruydvys 
would fit very naturally (line 12). But in this will the witnessing cleruchs are all so exception- 
ally young, that it must date from the second Ptolemy. 

I think I can read, in an unsatisfactory fragment (XIII. 2,1. 8) the words rav érnyp[ é]vo[y 
in the description of a witness. This new title again occurs in a list of witnesses (marked as 
O, 4, iv., among the Petrie papyri) now in my possession. I refer the reader to my Commentary 
on XIII. for further details. 
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into a rebellion. But when a threat of invasion from Syria set the young 
king’s advisers to the task of reconstructing, quickly, an army which had 
been allowed to fall into idleness and decay—Polybius distinctly implies 
that the standing army was quite unfit to take the field—they were obliged 
to call out the veterans settled in the country,* and, what was far more 
dangerous, arm the discontented natives, and train them to fight in 
phalanx. No sooner had these latter finished their victorious campaign at 
Raphia, than the insurrection seems to have broken out. We have no 
details of what happened, save that the revolt was long and obstinate, over- 
come with difficulty, and renewed again upon the accession of the next 
king. And from this time onward Hellenism began to wane among the 
Egyptians, and the reconquest of the land by the old race set in. 
Even if we count the few documents dated year 26 as belonging to the 
third Ptolemy, the Petrie papyri from Gurob, so far as Mr. Sayce and I have 
examined them, show a sudden termination before or at the end of this 
reign. There are numerous documents dating from his later years. We 
have not a single date of the fourth Ptolemy.f It seems very difficult, if not 
impossible, to attribute this sudden limitation to mere chance. We can 
infer from the renaming of the nome that the settlement was not founded till 
aiter Ptolemy II. married his second wife, (tle second) Arsinoe. The dates 
begin, therefore, as we should expect, about the 20th year of his reign. 
They extend through its later years to the close of the next reign (about 
269-225 B.c.). There they seem suddenly to stop. Shall we say that the 
disturbances which supervened in Egypt began with the outlying Fayyum, 
that in any case when the knights were called out by the new king, 
they returned to find themselves dispossessed, and unable to reconquer 
their lands in the general confusion of the national insurrection? I 


* Esp. trmeas tov xaroikwv (Polybius). These xarovxo. are either never alluded to in the 
present documents, or they are identical with the cleruchs we have before us. To this point I shal] 
return. 

{ I have since found, in a mummy-case sent to me by Mr. Petrie, the year vy (18) of Ptolemy, 
son of the Gods Philopatores mentioned. This title means Epiphanes, the fifth Ptolemy, who is 
the king of the Rosetta stone, and the date 186 3.c. But Mr. Petrie informs me that this case 
came from the Hawara Necropolis. Mr. Sayce has found one text in which ¢Aopyropov (sie) 
occurs, but the context is lost, and we cannot use the single word as an argument of any weight. 
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think this a reasonable solution of the facts before us, but we cannot lay 
it down as history till the whole matter has been sifted by further inquiry. 
Documents found at Hawara, of which a few are in my possession, show 
at first sight by their handwriting that here a Greek society lived at a 
later date, but rather Roman and Christian, than late Ptolemaic. In any 
case Hawara was close to the Nile, whereas Gurob was remote, and there- 
fore more difficult to protect from the native insurgents. 


Tue Texts. 


§ 14. The Antiope of Euripides. —The readers of Euripides’ fragments 
have long recognized the Antiope as one of his most celebrated plays. It 
is quoted by Plato (Gorgias, pp. 485 sqq.), as containing, in the dialogues 
between Amphion and Zethus, the heroine’s exposed and long-lost children, 
the speculations of the poet on the superiority of music to field sports or 
athletics. Amphion, who had received his lyre as a gift from Hermes, and 
was devoted to music, is reproved and ridiculed by the ruder and more 
energetic Zethus for his idle dalliance,* and it is not till the end of the 
play, which we have now recovered, that we find the decision of the gods 
in favour of Amphion, who builds the walls of Thebes with his lyre, and 
becomes king of the country. But in addition to this philosophical episode 
in the tragedy, there was the exciting passage of the appearance of the 
captive Antiope, who had fled from her oppressors, and who claimed 
protection from the young men whom she claimed as her children. It 
appears that the ruder Zethus rejected her prayers, and that she was about 
to be tied (by Dirce’s orders) to the horns of a wild bull, when Amphion’s 
gentleness and consequent hesitation gave time for the old peasant who 
had brought them up as his own in the mountain (Cithzeron) to disclose his 
secret, and so turned the punishment designed for Antiope upon her perse- 
cutor, Dirce. The moment when the latter was tied to the bull is per- 
petuated in the famous marble group at Naples, the work of Apollonius and 


* Cf. the quotations in Nauck’s Fragg. Trag. Grac., pp. 414 gq. (2nd Ed.). 
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Tauriscus, the sculptors of Tralles.* Her hideous death was then narrated 
by an eye-witness, from whose speech Longinus has quoted a sentence as 
an example of majestic conciseness. fT 

All these events in the play had passed before we come to the last act, 
in which the young men entice Lycus, the husband of Dirce, and king 
of the land, into the mountain, where they lay an ambush for him, seize 
him, and are on the point of putting him to death, when the god Hermes 
appears (ex machina), arrests the action of the young men, and orders Lycus 
to bury the remains of his wife in the fountain thence called Dirce, and 
to resign his kingdom to Amphion, whose building of Thebes and marriage 
to Niobe, the daughter of Tantalus, are also prophesied. With the acqui- 
escence of Lycus, the action of the play seems to have concluded. 

It is from this last act that portions of three pages have turned up among 
accounts and registers dating from the years 3 and 11 of Ptolemy III., 
roughly speaking, 245-35 B.c. They had all been used indiscriminately 
to make up the carton-casing which enclosed a mummy. Fragment A (I.) 
is a dialogue between the agitated Antiope and one of her sons, in 
which the latter endeavours to allay her fears, shows that the murder 
of Dirce has made all reconciliation impossible, and that they must either 
overcome the tyrant or die. At the effaced close of this fragment Lycus 
himself is announced, and evidently makes a speech explaining the cause 
of his unexpected appearance. The next thing was to entice him away 
from his friends, and bring him into some rustic shed, where the young 
men could seize and bind him. This appears to be the subject of Frag- 
ment B(I.), which is unfortunately so broken that we can only guess at 
the sense. Either the old peasant or one of the young men known as 
his sons is urging Lycus to come away with him, and hide in the hut, 
which is really to be the scene of his capture. The alleged object was to 
capture Antiope, who had escaped from his control. A chorus of Boeotian 
peasants was the spectator of these events, and the largest Fragment C (II.) 


* Cf. my Greek Life and Thought, pp. 337 sqq. 
t ei 0€ Tov 
TvXOL, TEpLs Edigas ELAx’ Sov AaBov 


yuvaika, wérpav, Spdv, meTaAAdoowv det. 
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opens with the close of their excited choral song, in which they anticipate 
the tyrant’s fall. From this chorus we have a quotation in Stobzus, which 
differs considerably from the reading of our text. Then follows the 
dialogue on the reappearance of Lycus in bonds, and then the speech of 
the god, followed by the submission of Lycus. A few lines from the chorus 
may (as is usual with Euripides) have concluded the tragedy. 


§ 15. The Fragments Described.—Such is the import of the fragments 
reproduced on AutotypesI. and II. They are, without doubt, far the oldest 
specimens of any classical text the modern world has yet seen. I have 
printed in the following Plates the other scraps from classical poets which I 
have found in the collection. The reader will at once see that while these 
latter are in the ordinary Ptolemaic hand—I mean ordinary in the third 
century B.c.—the Antiope has quite a different appearance. The hand is 
very neat and small, as was suitable for bringing the text of a whole 
play within moderate compass. Had the present fragments been written 
as large as the extracts on the following Autotypes, we should have found 
very little indeed upon the amount of papyrus we have recovered, 
whereas the double columns of 36 lines are almost as compressed as 
modern print. There is a broad margin, and hardly a sign of sguc- 
ceeding parallel columns, which are visible in all the other papyri. 
The Plato fragments, for example, were not only written in a long 
series of parallel columns, but were plainly rolled up in the ordinary 
way, as may be seen from the direction of the fractures in the papyrus. 
The pages of the Antiope might almost seem to have been like modern 
pages, forming a little quarto volume, with only one side of the papyrus 
employed. But this last fact, as Weil has observed, makes the roll form 
much more likely. Tablets of wax, on which ancient authors composed, . 
must have been of the book shape; that they were imitated in papyrus 
is cited by H. Diels, in reviewing my first publication of the fragments in 
Hermathena, as a proof that a book was written by a private hand, and not 
for sale. But he had not before him the actual handwriting.* 


* There is possibly one letter of an adjoining column to the right of lines A 19 and of C 15. 
But I cannot assert this positively. 
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On the whole, the hand reminds one strongly of a lapidary hand trans- 
ferred to slighter material. Here is the form of the writer’s alphabet, and 
under it that of the Phedo papyrus, which the reader may verify on the 
fac-similes. I have omitted in the second series letters which agree perfectly 
with those of the first, but I will add that the N often has a short right leg, 
and that the N occurs with the middle bar almost horizontal, and the right 
bar elevated above the line :— 


ALT TAEZHOE|KAMNZeT PTY XY 


A RrA€tFHe kAMN onry PXtu 


It will at once be observed, that these two alphabets hardly differ, the 
AAAX of the Antiope being a little more obtuse (divaricated) in the ver- 
tical angle, while the E of the Phado often preserves the old lapidary square 
shape. The Phedo is merely more carefully written, with the characters 
more even, more upright, and more separated. No material difference 
of age can be inferred between them, but, as compared with the mass of the 
other handwritings here reproduced, any paleeographer would pronounce 
them to be much older. My recent labours among these mummy-cases 
have, however, disclosed some fragments sufficiently near in character to 
those of the Phedo to make this inference doubtful.* We may, moreover, 
be misled by the greater care with which classical books were written at 
Alexandria by skilled and trained scribes. For I have since found a 
few scraps (cf. IV. 2), in every case from some classical author, 
which show that literary works were copied by professional writers with 
such elegance, that they differed from everyday writing as much as our 
printing does. In fact, after some experience, it is easy to tell at a glance 
whether fragments of this age are private letters, legal documents, or 
literary works. 

As regards the competence and carefulness of the scribe of the Antiope, 
we may say that on the whole his copy is good, nor can we with certainty 


* Such a fragment is given on the extreme right of the little group of unrecognized scraps at 
the top of VII. The rest of this group probably belong to the Phado. But this is on paler 
papyrus, and in slightly larger and slightly different writing. 
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set down, in the legible portions of the text, any blunders save the follow- 
ing*:—He writes TANTAAAOY, violating the metre, YEIAEIC for VEYAEIC, 
AIA®EPOYMENH for AIAOoPOYMENH, if we have read him correctly ; he 
elides, and does not elide, indiscriminately, as if it were to him of no con- 
sequence at all.t In some of the places where traces of letters still remain, 
and we have yet been unable to divine the word, it may possibly be owing 
to some freak in the writer. But I have so often found myself wrong in 
adopting this hypothesis, that I believe all the difficulties arise from the 
erasure of the ink, and from my own want of insight in not restoring it by 
conjecture. And here conjectures are indeed invaluable, seeing that we have 
considerable means left for verifying them, by fitting them to the size of 
the lacuna, or to the remaining traces of letters which are unintelligible 
till they are expounded by the true assumption. 

The present edition of this important text differs in some respects 
from my former edition (in Hermathena, xvii.). There I merely tried to 
reproduce, as well as might be, the original, and added no suggestions 
which would alter that text. I supplied, indeed, from the conjectures of my 
colleagues and from my own, such words or letters as might fill gaps, but 
did not trouble the reader with a number of obvious emendations, which 
had already occurred to most of us here, but which demanded serious 
alterations in the text of the papyrus. Now, on the contrary, that the 
greatest scholars in Europe have proffered their advice, I give in critical 
notes what they and we have since made out, all the while adhering to the 
very letters of the original in my transcription. 

M. H. Weil’s views, in addition to the few things which he had already 
sent me, are published in the Revue des Etudes grecques for March, 1891; the 
rest I have received privately and independently from the scholars to whom 
I here return my sincere thanks, In the Classical Review for March, 1891, 


* ewerxOn, like rewwerat, is the older, and, perhaps, more correct form used in lapidary Greek 
for eutxOy, tuverat. The exclamation vw (for w) has also old authority in inscriptions. acrews 
was misprinted in my earlier publication. _ 

} I will only suggest that when the habit was universal of writing all the words continuously 
without any break, elision may have been neglected in order to facilitate the reader’s apprehension 
of the separate words. Thus radcecvacapa is less ambiguous than radewarapa. 
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both Mr. W. G. Rutherford and Professor Campbell have printed restora- 
tions of the text. A few more words, especially in the left column of C, 
have also been deciphered in the meanwhile by further study, and some 
mistakes corrected. 

§ 16. I have placed next (III.) a few short pieces of poetry, which I 
gather from the actual statement on the first, and from the size of the 
handwriting in this and the rest, to have been no complete poems, but rather 
elegant extracts, for the use of educators, or of their pupils. 

Under these there are fragments of the I/ad which I failed to identify, 
because there are several terminations and beginnings of lines not to be 
found in any known MS. of Homer. But Mr. Bury has established that 
in the longer passage we have Iliad A, 503-37. The important variations 
in the text (which, unfortunately, is so mutilated that we can only establish 
this fact), show that we have here the edition neither of Zenodotus nor of 
Aristarchus. That it could not be the latter we must infer from the date of 
the accompanying papers, which are all nearly a century earlier than 
Aristarchus’ time (160-30 B.c.). There is, therefore, no accident more 
deplorable than that which has robbed us of the rest of this fragment: 
Its handwriting (like that of IX.) differs considerably in character from 
the accompanying documents, and would never have been suspected of 
such great antiquity but for the surroundings in which it was found. The 
accompanying scrap in Epic style appears, according to Mr. Bury’s acute 
and learned conjecture, to be from the ’Hota:, and not from Homer. 

The next Autotype (IV.) gives a passage in ‘comic iambics.’ I have 
added, from the scraps recently examined by myself, a fragment of a 
tragedy defaced beyond recognition, on account of the remarkable hand- 
writing—perhaps the clearest of the whole collection. The occurrence of 
the word CHMANTOoPEC, which does not appear* in our extant plays, 
makes it certain that it is from a lost play. 

The Gurob papyri have indeed shown one indisputable fact to the 
palzographer. ‘There was such an apparent variety of writing in use, even 
in documents dated the same year, that all inferences from types of writing 
must be based on a minute study of individual letters. 

* Ay. l. in Gd. Rex. 957, onpdvtwp yevod. 
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§ 17. The Platonic fragments, which occupy the four following Plates 
(V.-VIIL.), are the remains of a very carefully and beautifully written roll, 
containing the Phedo. Among all the classical MSS. found in Egypt, and 
dating long before the medizval parchments on which our printed texts 
have been based, these fragments will now occupy the first place. So 
antique is their appearance, that Mr. Sayce and I were at one time inclined 
to attribute them to an Attic scribe, whose volume was imported into the 
Fayyum by some old soldier of literary tastes, who came from Hellas. The 
occurrence of the forms OYOEN and of AIAEC will make some critics 
attribute the copy to early Alexandrian days; but the evidence of dated 
inscriptions shows that such forms were really classical. The differences 
between the readings of this MS. and those of our best medieval texts, 
though they do not affect the argument, are such in regard to style, that 
they clearly indicate a tradition distinct from that afterwards current, 
It has been of late years suspected* by scholars that the Alexandrian 
critics edited the older texts from a rhetorical standpoint, and intro- 
duced refinements which they considered indispensable to good prose. 
Among these one of the most important was that law forbidding the hiatus 
between the final and initial vowels of two succeeding words, concerning 
which Benseler’s tract has been too often quoted as conclusive.t The 
fragments before us show in several places a complete disregard for this 
law, where our medizval texts avoid its violation by a mere variation in 
the order of the words. As a change from the observance to the non- 
observance of such a law cannot be rationally explained, while the reverse 
proceeding is exactly what we have reason to expect, it follows that the MS. 
before us represents the pre-Alexandrine tradition, or, at least, the con- 
dition of Plato’s text before it had been ‘“‘ improved” by the early gram- 
marians to an extent unsuspected by most modern scholars. Mr. Gunion 
Rutherford stands alone in England in having suspected and asserted such 
things about the text of Thucydides; his theory, which was received with 
much alarm by our schoolmasters, derives a general corroboration from the 


* e.g. by Gomperz in his remarkable article on a possible tract of Protagoras lying unob- 
served among the Hippocratic writings, Sitswngsberichte of the Vienna Academy, vol. cxx. (1890). 
| De hiatu in Oratoribus Atticis et historicis Grecis (1841). 
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phenomena disclosed in the present fragments. These have been critically 
annotated by my colleague, Mr. W. J. M. Starkie, and I must refer to the 
commentary we have added for the details which support what I have now 
stated. How such a precious* MS. should have been degraded to the 
condition of waste paper can only be explained either by its having gone 
to pieces from long use, and so become despised, or from some such 
catastrophe as that which I have suggested in my remarks on the opening 
of the fourth Ptolemy’s reign. ; 


§ 18. The Wills.—I know not that any part of this Report will excite 
more interest among antiquarians than the discovery of the sheets of a 
Probate Court at Arsinoe—for so I may entitle the series of testaments, 
drawn up in parallel columns, with the end of one and the beginning of 
another often found on the same column. 'I‘hese cannot be the original 
autographs, but must be legal duplicates, kept in a public office for the 
purpose of verification, perhaps, also, of taxation. The fact, that in many 
of them the reigning king and queen, and their descendants, are appointed 
executors, would, in itself, make it necessary to have an official copy in 
the public archives. These papyri had been, I think, deliberately pulled 
in pieces, when they were condemned to be waste paper; for though the 
recurrence of fixed formule makes it easy to fit together separated frag- 
ments, yet some twenty pieces, making three or four groups, identical in 
the quality of the papyrus, the handwriting and the date, are each and 
all isolated texts, thus showing how numerous were the wills in the series. 
I have succeeded beyond my expectation in XIX., where seven or eight 
pieces have been united, so as to give the conclusion of one will, and 
the whole of the next, all but complete. We can here trace a variation in 
the handwriting, even on the same page, and, we may presume, in the 

same writer. ‘The second document is in a much larger and finer hand 
than the first. But by comparing other wills, dated the same year, we 
find far greater differences, and an extraordinary variety in handwriting. 
Thus, from a paleographical point of view, these dated documents are of 


* In spite of the careful writing there are patent blunders in this text also, perhaps as many 
as in the Antiope. 
(oa 
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capital importance. It is, moreover, inconceivable that such official copies, 
by various hands, should ever have been recorded except at the very time 
when the testament was drawn up and witnessed. From the headings here 
and there to be seen, the records seem to have been monthly. I have 
only been able to reproduce a portion of these documents, but have chosen 
from them the most complete and the most contrasted. A number of lesser 
fragments in my hands give corroboration to my readings, and sometimes 
supply words wanting in the more complete copies. Only three of all the 
mummy-cases we examined produced these documents, and produced them 
in groups close together, so that a lucky accident has here saved for us a 
distinct class of texts nowhere else represented. 


§ 19. Their Formule.—The first and most elaborate of the formulee 
with which these wills open is— 

(1) The date; and as certainty is here vital to this Memoir, I have 
explained the system in full detail above (§ 12). Our fragments follow 
accurately the official wording of the Canopus inscription, and we have 
certainly wills of the 10th, the 12th, and the 22nd year of the third Ptolemy 
before us (287, 235, 225 B.c.). There are others mentioning other years, 
but unfortunately the name of the king is lost, so that we cannot tell 
whether they date from the second or the third Ptolemy. But in no case 
do the formule of the fourth (Philopator) or fifth (Epiphanes) or any later 
sovran appear. The dating of the Rosetta stone, as well as of many of the 
later papyri preserved at Turin, Leyden, &c., show us that the titles of each 
new king and queen were added to the list of deities whose worship was 
conducted by the ‘“ priest of Alexander.” Moreover, an Athlophorus of 
Berenice was created beside the Canephorus of Arsinoe, and presently other 
dignitaries of the same rank and privileges. The dates before us, in 
which none of these names appear, are therefore unmistakable, and in no 
case have we even the compendious forms which came into use when the 
list of priests and the gods they represented became cumbrous. 

After the date which gives (a) the year of the reigning king, (4) the 
names of the priests of Alexander, &c., and of the Canephorus of Arsinoe 
Philadelphus, (c) the day of the month, (d) the locality, there follows— 
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(2) The preamble and description of the testator, in this form: “ Being 
of sound mind and good understanding, A, son of B, made the following 
bequest,” and then he is described as so many years old, from such a 
country, either tall, short, fat, or lean, with straight or curly hair, with his 
moles and his scars, the latter being a prominent feature among the Greek 
settlers of the Fayyum. For these veterans also name their old regiment, 
mentioning (I suppose with special pride) the guards or the cavalry. 

(3) The opening words of the actual will are also a formula, though 
admitting of some variations, which show that no mere office clerk drew 
themup. ‘ Mayit be my lot to keep in health and manage my own affairs, 
but if I should suffer anything human, I bequeath . . .”. 

(4) The details of the bequest. In the cases where these are 
lengthy, they are all so torn and mutilated as to be only partly intel- 
ligible; but where a single heir inherits everything—a not uncommon 
case—it is the wife, the son, the daughter; in one instance a Thracian 
young woman not more closely described. Nor is the bequest to the wife or 
daughter coupled (so far as our fragments disclose) with the name of any 
trustee or kvpios. In the wills made under the third Ptolemy, there usually 
follows— 

(5) The appointment of the king and queen, and their descendants, as 
executors, which, I suppose, means no more than that the State adminis- 
trated the testator’s dispositions. ‘There is no instance of the appointment 
of the second Ptolemy; whether because none of the wills date from his 
day, or because the practice arose from some new legislation under his son, 
I cannot tell. 

The documents conclude with— 

(6) The enumeration of the witnesses, each described as to age, promi- 
nence, military rank, and personal appearance. A comparison of many such 
lists led me to conclude that six was the normal number: though this, too, 
seems to have been variable ;* and I since found in Leemans’ papyri that 


* The document on XIX. exhibits only four, but was doubtless continued on the next 
column. ‘his scribe, as appears from other fragments, was most particular in having a broad 
margin, and continues his text on the ensuing column without any break or paragraph. One 


other fragment has seven. 
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a contract of six witnesses (ovyypady é& paprvpwv) was a technical term 
to distinguish certain deeds from those of sale, which required sixteen. 

There is no concluding formula whatever. 

Such is the description of a will among the Greek mercenaries of the 
Fayyum ; and, as they came from all parts of the Hellenic world, we may 
fairly suppose that it represents what was in use elsewhere at an earlier 
period. 


§ 20. On this point we had hitherto but scanty information. Let the 
reader refer to the new edition of Smith’s Antiquities, or even to the far 
more complete new edition of C. F. Hermann’s Alterthimer, and he will — 
see how vague and slight are the statements, how few the references, on 
this important subject. 

I shall here record what they say, but add new matter derived from 
a special search for evidence. The usual formula they quote for 
the opening words of a will is that found in Diogenes Laertius, when 
giving the testaments of various philosophers: e. g. that of Aristotle 
(v. § 11), €orau peév ed, éav S€ Tr ovpBaivy, which is far less explicit than the 
preambles of the papyri. That the formule of these latter, however, were 
known appears both from an expression in the will of Epicurus, given 
by the same collector (x. § 21): édy $€ 7 ray dvOpwrivav Ttept "Eppayxov 
ywnra, &e., and from the words of the orator Iszeus (de Ap. Hered. § 1), 
dudero, et 71 wdo.. We can also infer from Iseeus that, in official copies, 
the preliminary formula found its place. He argues (de Philoct. Hered. § 9) 
that as the law requires the testator not to be wapavody, the acts of Philoc- 
temon amply show that he was ed ¢povav, thus implying the very words of 
our formula—vodv cat dpovdv.* He shows furthermore (de Cleon. Hered. 
§ 14), in the case of a testator revoking a will, that it had not been deposited 
with a friend or relation, but in the archives of a court, from which the 
magistrate must bring it. This is precisely what we might infer from 
the wills now before us. And as regards the number of the witnesses, 
who might or might not know the contents of the will, he says that it is 
usual to have as many as possible, showing that the number was not fixed 


* Cov xal ppovav frequently occurs in dedications of memorials, e.g. Boeckh, CIG, Index, sud. 
0¢. 
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(de Astyph. Hered. § 13). Lastly, we hear from him that there were solemn 
imprecations (dpai) at the close; these are foreign to the veterans of the 
Fayyum. 

All these passages afford a general corroboration that we have, in the 
Fayyum papyri, an old and general type of Greek testament. Iseeus adds 
that no one bequeaths to his sons, who are the heirs by law of his pro- 
perty ; and possibly this may be the case as regards the real property of the 
Hgyptian Greeks; for I only find the land, the «\jpos, mentioned in one 
fragment, unfortunately with the context so mutilated that we cannot tell 
more about it. But the Greek practice did not prevail generally in the 
Fayyum, for we have frequent bequests of personal property, at all events, 
to a son mentioned as sole heir. 

Fortunately, however, there is one instance long extant which gives us 
the whole formula of the Egyptian wills explicitly. An inscription which has 
been known ever since 1750, when it was published in the Museo of Maffei, 
and which now figures as No. 2448 in Boeckh’s Corpus, is not quoted in the 
handbooks, though it is the capital document on the subject. It is known 
as the Testament of Epicteta, and is recited in the preamble of a decree 
based upon it, as her bequests are for the benefit of the public (probably) 
of Thera. The date is about the third century B.c., that is to say, about 
the age of our papyri. Its formule are strictly upon the same pattern. 

Date-—€EN! EPOPWN TWN ZYN SoIBoTEAE! 

Prelim. Formula and Name.-—TAQE AIEOETO NooYCA KAI 6PONOYCA 
ENIKTATA FPINNOY META KYPloY NEIAIYC ToY O@PACYAEONTOC, 
CYNEYAPECTOYCAC KAI TAC OYFATPOC ENITEAEIAC TAC GoINIKoC. 

Opening Formula.—€lH MEN Mol YFIAINOYCAI KAI CWIOMENAI 
TA IAIA AloIKEN, €1 AE TI KA FENHTAI NEP! ME TWN ANOPWNINWN, 
ANoAEINW, &e. 

Here, then, is the very same type in the island of Thera, and we may 
infer from the evidence I have collected that it was general throughout the 
Greek world since the fourth century B.c. 

These materials will lead the jurists to reconsider the position they have 
maintained, that the full and free right of bequeathing was not admitted or 
practised till its development by Roman lawyers and in Roman society. 
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Maine, for example,* while acknowledging that the Athenian will, as 
implied in the legal cases of Iszeus, is of indigenous growth, calls it only 
an inchoate testament on account of the restrictions it implied. No Athenian 
was allowed to disinherit his son, who succeeded by law in spite of any 
adverse testament. Hence it was not the practice at Athens to make 
mention of such necessary heirs in any testament. Some such limitation 
seems also implied in the document above quoted—the will of Epicteta— 
from the island of Thera, for she bequeaths property to public uses, with the 
consent of her natural heirs. Professor Graham has pointed out to me that the 
two features to be noted in a perfectly developed system of free testation 
are—(1) the absence of any limitations by the clan or by the State, and (2) 
the absence of elaborate forms and ceremonies accompanying the act. In 
fact the nearer the document approaches to an ordinary legal contract the 
more developed we must regard it. 

From both these points of view the wills now produced, fragmentary as 
they are, point to a development as complete as that of the Roman will. 
It is true, as Professor Graham has also pointed out to me, that soldiers 
are likely to have had special privileges, and that therefore we must not 
infer with certainty from this class the general condition of the society 
around them. But although the society of the Arsinoite nome was a settle- 
ment of soldiers, this settlement turned them into bond Jide citizens ; nor does 
it appear that all the members of it, nay, even of those whose wills we have 
recovered, were non-civilians. Thus the very complete will of Aphro- 
disias (XIX.) merely describes him as a sojourner, without giving any 
military rank or description, nor can his scars be regarded as evidence by 
themselves. The appointment of the Crown as executor does not seem to 
have been compulsory, even with soldiers; and upon the most careful 
review of the documents, I cannot find any traces of special privileges for 
this special class, as we know there existed in the case of Roman soldiers’ 
wills. 

If we turn back to the first point above stated, the existence of State 
limitations upon private rights of bequeathing, these Arsinoite wills seem to 
imply none whatever. We can, indeed, only use the argument from silence 


* Ancient Law, pp. 194-196. 
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concerning some of these possible limitations; but the fact that we have 
cases of men leaving all they possess to a son, to a daughter, to a wife, 
to a woman not a relation, implies that the Athenian restriction was not 
in force, and that no other restriction was exercised by the State. The 
entry of these private documents on the records of some public office is not 
accompanied by any supervision, any official countersigning of each as 
inspected and approved by the State. The number of witnesses is that 
required for an ordinary contract, and there seems no doubt whatever in 
the mind of the testator that he can leave his property as he chooses. 
Regarding the second point, the formalities or solemnities guarding the 
execution of such a document, our evidence points to a perfectly free and 
secular treatment of the matter. We know that at the close of Attic wills 
there were solemn imprecations, of which there is here no trace. No 
mention of religion occurs in any one of them, unless it be the bequest of 
property for the purpose of supporting a shrine and worship of the deified 
queens of the land. All this is precisely what we should expect from a 
settlement of mercenaries and adventurers, with no home traditions, no 
ancestral obligations, no religious history to maintain, in contrast to what 
was universally the case in the old Hellenic societies. And thus it may 
be—in the transformation of the Macedonian armies of the East into 
citizens of new Hellenistic polities—that here, and not at Rome, the 
important step was taken which emancipates the individual from the 
control of the State or clan in the disposition of his property. The old 
ties of tribe, of ancestry with its accompanying worships, of tradition, were 
gone. New men created new societies, in which the practical side of their 
former life was retained, while the sentimental side passed into oblivion. 
Professor Graham has further suggested to me to look for the conditions 
of tenure under which these veterans held their lands. Did they, he asks, 
obtain perpetual tenure subject only to military duties, such as that much 
later system of Feudal landholding, of which Maine* finds the earliest 
‘model in the veterans of the Roman army who defended the frontiers of 
the Empire, though he concedest that it was likely to spring up wherever 
social and military exigencies might require it.? I think the present must 


* Ancient Law, pp. 302, sqq. { Early Hist. of Institutions, p. 166. 
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have been some such system; for we know from Polybius that these 
knights were called out to serve in the succeeding generation; and though 
they bequeath their horses as private property, the existence of trmocxKdmo1, 
mentioned below, shows that they were under obligations to be efficient 
when required. 

I am very far from asserting that these novel and somewhat startling 
conclusions are as yet definitely established ; a closer examination of the 
evidence by specialists in ancient jurisprudence may find what has escaped 
me, or modify what I have read ; in any case it is well to have the facts 
brought under a definite hypothesis, so that future inquirers may have 
before them either the proving or the disproving of an important social 
problem. With a clear object of this kind in view, many a student will 
find indications of interest in apparent trifies, which he would otherwise 
have passed over as of no moment whatever. 


§ 21. Greek Society in the Arsinoite Nome.—Such being the form 
and import of these documents, I shall recapitulate what we have learned 
of the society which they imply. The original settlement was plainly one 
of veterans ; not only do many of them mention their regiment and their 
commander, but in the personal descriptions scars are a prominent feature ; 
there is hardly a testator or witness named who does not possess them, and 
they are all about the head. There are soldiers too of high rank, captains 
of 1000 and of 500. : 

(1) Many of them were Macedonians belonging to the ATHMA or House- 
hold Troops. There are several allusions to these settlers in Egypt from 
the king’s cavalry in Polybius (v. 65) and elsewhere, but, strange to say, 
they are never by these authorities called KAHPoYXol, but KAToIKol; 
even in connexion with the men THC €MIFONHC. As they are also called 
=€Nol KAToIKol, the facts now produced indicate that they were equiva- 
lent to our KAHPoYXol, and that there were probably other settlements 
of them in Egypt.* In one of the wills (XIX. (1) ) both the testator and all 


* Cf. the learned discussion of A. Peyron in his Pap. Mus. Taur. 11., p. 59, who had before 
him no instance of kAypodxo.. I make, therefore, the following suggestion to account for the 
difference of title. The first Ptolemy had made settlements of soldiers at Ptolemais, and at 
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his witnesses seem to be Macedonians. It is remarkable that in many cases 
military rank is denoted by an ideograph py (ef. XI. 13, 19, 21, XVI. (2), 
and elsewhere), which may possibly be 100 + cavalry helmet, and mean 
centurion, but this is a mere conjecture, as there is no occurrence or 
explanation of it in the papyri hitherto published, so far as I know. 

Here is a table of the other nationalities or departments of the Greek 
world represented in this society of veterans, either as testators or 
“witnesses :— 

(2) Cities: WHeraclea, Syracuse, Alexandria, Eleusis (probably the 
Kigyptian), Lysimachia, Amphipolis, Philadelphia, Aspendus, Cyrene, 
Cos, and two more which seem peculiar: one man (XIX.) is called an 
Isthmian, and the other an Andromachian. If the Isthmus were that of 
Corinth, we should expect Corinthian; a town called Andromachia does 
not appear to be known, nor does it occur in the index to Boeckh’s Corpus. 

(3) Provinces in Greece: Arcadia, Achzea, Argolis, Thessaly, Bocetia. 

(4) Surrounding nations: Libyan, Carian, Thracian, Illyrian, Persian, 
with even a Campanian.* ‘This, therefore, was true and completed 


Diospolis (Thebes) ; but so far as the Turin and Leyden papyri indicate, in these cities only, as 
townsmen. These would naturally be called xdrovxor, whereas the danded proprietors of the 
Fayyum would be called clerwchs. In other respects, I suppose that their conditions of service 
and pay, and their rank, may not have differed. The titles xdrovxor and ris ervydvys lasted down 
to the time of the seventh Ptolemy, as we know from the Leyden papyri. Wilcken (Aktenstiicke, 
p- 64) quotes from an ostracon we€ol cal immeis dpxator, an expression which, no doubt, refers to 
these first settlements under the Ptolemies. 

* In a fragment just recovered (March 9th) from a mummy-case, I find even J ews settled in 
the village of Psenuris in the Arsinoite nome, viz. :— 


AckAnmiad| ne 
€oTL 

evwat Tapaypap 
EVOLKOUY ev WevUpEL TAVTO' 
Els Ta amrobox(€)La THS KWMLNS 
Tapa tTwv lovdaiwy Kat TW 
EAAnvev exacrov cwparos § 
kat TovTo Aoyevetat dia 


buf rou TOU €TLOTATOV. 


This had been already inferred by Mr. Sayce (in an inquiry presently to be published) from 
. [8*] 


LICIN © 
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Hellenism, where not only all manner of Greeks, but even semi-barbarous 
neighbours were combined with Macedonians into one society under equal 
laws, using Greek only as their language. One feels disposed to think 
the cleruchs or ‘hundred acre” men—for I take EKATONTAPOoYPOC, 
which we here meet for the first time, to mean the largest landholders 
—were all Macedonians; but this is not borne out by the texts. 

We must leave it doubtful whether they bequeathed their landed 
property, though the words ToN KAHPON occur once, TON ZTAOMON 
(homestead) and €F BACIAIKoY* several times. We have nowhere 
sufficient context to tell us what was the condition under which they held 
the king’s bounty. But one bequeaths his horse and armour, another his 
house in Alexandria, another his property in the potteries near Crocodilo- 
polis, another articles of dress and of furniture. Wives and daughters 
seem to inherit as often as sons. All feeling of clan rights was of course 
unknown in this conglomerate of soldiers of fortune. Cavalry men seem 
to predominate, and this corroborates Polybius’ statement, that Ptolemy 
IV., when raising an army against Antiochus III., got his cavalry from 
Hellenistic settlers, rév karotkwv immer, as he calls them. 

These new occupants were not planted without many troubles and 
disputes. Of the complaints of the natives we naturally find no trace in 
the Greek documents; but many of the fragments in Mr. Sayce’s hands, 
of which he has given some specimens in Hermathena, xvii., tell us of 
quarrels among these knights, and the mandates of the king and his agents 
(XPHMATICTAI) in allaying them. On this question we shall doubtless 
learn much more from Mr. Sayce’s further decipherments. 


§ 22. The language of these wills is somewhat peculiar as to vocabu- 
lary, but contains no words that we should not have expected beforehand. 
Several only known to us in the LXX., in which we have probably the lan- 


the occurrence of Samaria among the villages of the Fayyum in various catalogues of taxes in his 
possession. He cites Josephus x. 8, to the effect that Alexander the Great had settled 7000 
Samaritans on waste (?) lands in Upper Egypt. 

*2.¢. “From the royal bank, or treasury,” which transferred sums of money to the paymas- 
ters of regiments, as appears from Wilcken’s 4 ktenstiucke (Berlin Acad. Trans. for 1886, pp. 49 89q.). 


we 
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guage of this very generation in Egypt, are found here, such as NYPPAKHC, 
ANA®AAANTOC 3; HCYXHI ENCIMOC, which is in the Hippocratic writ- 
ings, also appears in descriptions of witnesses deciphered by Leemans, in 
the Leyden papyri, and YNOCKNINHC, YNOCTPABAINIZWN, are given 
in their simple forms by Hesychius. Leemans also deciphers TETANOC 
and KAACToC in these descriptions, which he translates procerus and 
Jractus, as if they referred to stature. This is wrong, for stature is 
described as MECOC, EYMEFEOHC, &c.; but the absence of the older 
words from which the two epithets were abbreviated, left him without 
the right clue. We have now not only TETANOC, but TETANOOPIE 
(which is Platonic) and KAACToOPI=, showing that the words meant 
straight or curly-haired. The fact that negro slaves were common in 
Egypt probably prevented the better classes from using the old Greek 
ovrofp€ for anything but woolly hair. 

The writing is fairly accurate, though the tendency to make feminine 
adjectives dative in form, such as MECH! MEFEOEI, known to us in the 
Louvre collection and in the Leyden papyri of Leemans, occurs here also 
(XX., 1. 19). The orthography is rather that of the inscriptions than 
of our Greek MSS., especially in the constant assimilation of the final 
N and K—EI KPoKoAIAWN: MoAEI, EF BACIAIKoY, €1H MEM Mol, THE 
FAP, &c. 

Further details will be found in their place. I will only here add that 
XX. represents a very peculiar case, the bequest of a site for a shrine 
to worship the reigning queen and her predecessor. The description of 
the site, by its relation to adjoining buildings, north, south, east, and west, 
occurs in other papyri, e. g. in that of the British Museum, now being 
published in splendid fac-simile.* But our document is unfortunately 
so lacerated as to be nearly unintelligible. 


§ 23. The Autotypes which follow are less interesting, but not less 
important, on account of their early and precise dates. They are mostly 


* Plate L. of the forthcoming collection. I owe my knowledge of this Plate to the kindness 
of Dr. Maunde Thompson, 
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legal records of contracts, or of decisions by local judges, of which there 
were evidently lists preserved in the archives of the court, indicating the 
case, as we do, not only by the names of plaintiff and defendant, but also by 
those of the three judges who had decided it. The names of these judges, 
as well as of the litigants, are all Greek or Macedonian, so that here too 
we are dealing with the colonists of the Fayyum; the names of Egyptians 
only occur when we come to labour bills, in which the petty overseers or 
gangers seem to have been natives. This appears from the very impor- 
tant XXII.(2) and XXIII., which were found in the same case, and are 
evidently part of the same sheet, and written in the same hand. I have 
added the transcription of some other fragments belonging to the same 
document. 

The heading, XXII. (2), which had been cut in pieces with a sharp 
knife, and scattered, I have succeeded in reuniting, and it introduces us to 
the very opening years of the Arsinoite colony, for it is dated in the reign 
of Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy Soter, that is to say, Philadelphus; and of the 
year enough remains to see that it was in the twenties of that reign, 
probably the 28th year (KH). No other reading is possible, except to make 
it one of the éeens, or ten years earlier; the upright bar of the K (as I 
understand it) could possibly be an I. It is the record of work done in 
measuring or defining farms (KAHPOC is actually the word which occurs) 
by making or repairing banks of earth, leading to the king’s highway, 
between them. 

But this is not the earliest of the dates. The second fragment on 
XXIV. gives us the 16th year of a Ptolemy; we can see that ‘im the 
priesthood of , priest of Alexander, and the Gods Brothers” follows. But 
there are no Gods Benefactors, and no Canephorus; the month comes next. 
With any other than the second Ptolemy the words OEWN AAEAOWN must 
be followed by either KAI [OEWN, &c.], or KAN[H®oPoY].* We seem to 
have, therefore, before us a document of the year 268 s.c.! The nature of 


* There always remains the possibility that the priest or priestess was omitted through 
inadvertence, seeing that ordinary documents were frequently dated by the king’s reign only, 
especially in Philadelphus’s reign. In the present case a difficulty arises from the fact that 
M. Revillout has found demotic dates with a Canephorus, and without a priest of Alexander and 
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the contract is not to me intelligible. Under it is a scrap of a letter dated in 
the 30th year of the same king, and above it a very clear dating, showing 
that in some year the 23rd of Daisius was identical with the 3rd of Thoth, 
or OWYO, as these scribes always write it. The interesting problems 
connected with this double date will be discussed in the Commentary to 
that Autotype. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the novelties to be reaped from this group 
(XXIL.—XXYV.) is its paleeographical lesson. For, as the wills gave us the 
handwriting of the officials of the years 237—25 B.c., so these law-records 
and bills of labour give us their writing of the years 268—45 B.c. 


§ 24. Together with the last of the documents of the second Ptolemy, 
dated in his 35th year, I have placed a fragment which should have been 
placed, had we found it in time, next to X. It represents the original 
tract from which the author of the extant Contest of Homer and Hesiod took 
part of his materials, and must therefore be the composition of Alkidamas, 
the contemporary and rival of Isocrates. I need hardly insist upon the 
interest and importance of this curious discovery, which is partly due to the 
research of my colleague, Mr. L. C. Purser. The text is inserted here 
because it was discovered just in time to replace another less interesting 
fragment. The second document on the page is an official missive con- 
cerning the rations of some soldiers, who were garrisoned on the edge of 
the desert, to guard against predatory incursions from the wild tribes 
which corresponded to the Arabs of later days. XXYV. contains a similar 
kind of missive, dated the 6th year of the third Ptolemy (241 B.c.). The 
following two Autotypes are also of great palzographical interest, and are 
dated in the 21st and 22nd years of the third Ptolemy; hence they are 
contemporary with the finest of all the hands among the wills (cf. XIX.). 
Yet they are very different from them, and partly written in a most 
difficult cursive, which shows a degeneration in the forms of M and N which 


the Brother Gods, from which he infers that the latter was a later creation. The document 
now before us would lead us to infer the contrary. I am, therefore, doubtful whether the 
argument in the text is conclusive, and here, as elsewhere, put forward my inferences as merely 
tentative. 
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is quite remarkable. Nothing will prove to the attentive reader more 
clearly the long-antecedent and familiar use of writing in the Greek world 
than some of these illegible scrawls from the third century before Christ. 
And still they have not yet reached the stage when contractions become 
commonly used. 

§ 25. In great contrast to this careless writing is that of the private 
letters, many of which were imbedded in the cases; but being usually 
written along very long, narrow strips of papyrus, they have been torn in 
two, and nothing is so hard to supply as the lost portions of these com- 
munications, which treat of private affairs, to which there is generally no 
clue discoverable. The writing, however, was peculiarly large and fine, 
I suppose by way of showing respect, or as an evidence of politeness. The 
letters published in the Louvre collection and by B. Peyron from the 
Vatican papyri, as well as those Mr. Sayce has printed, are, indeed, all 
remarkable for their exceedingly courteous, and often affectionate tone. 
They strike me as not the sort of correspondence we should have found 
among the Greeks of classical days. When the reader looks at the specimens 
in the concluding Autotypes, he will at once be reminded of St. Paul’s 
words: ‘“‘See with what large letters (MHAIKoIC FPAMMACI) I have 
written to you in mine own hand.” ‘The scribe, or amanuensis, would 
write a small and cursive hand; the private gentleman, who wrote but 
little, in large and distinct characters. Yet one of our letters, being from 
a subordinate to his superior, can hardly be called a good or clear specimen 
of writing, though very interesting from its contents (XXIX.). 

I have since found begging petitions, and letters from people in jail, 
praying for help and release, as well as acknowledgments of money 
received, and reports of work done. These documents will afford ample 
materials for new studies, and will doubtless go far towards supplying us 
with proper materials for a history of the Ptolemies, such as has not yet 
been written. But for the present I must conclude my task, leaving the 
realization of these hopes for others, or for other days, to fulfil. 


§ 26. Paleographical Results.—I return, in conclusion, to the palzo- 
graphical questions, which I had already touched in a former page. Though 
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Professor Wilcken tells us (Zafeln VII. Com.) that ‘he knows of a whole 
series of documents surely dated in the third century 8.c.,”* he has not been 
able to produce any of them in his Plates, his two definite references being 
to the Papyrus Q of Leyden, and to the Papyrus 66 of the Louvre. I hold 
him to be right in both instances, and believe that the papyri in question 
really date from the third century B.c.,f but neither of them is dated 
clearly,{ as is proved from the fact that their respective editors placed them 
200 years later. We must therefore note that Wilcken has given us no 
examples of ‘ undoubted third-century cursives’ among his 7ufeln. There 
are also at the opening of the Greek series in Silvestre’s magnificent 
Paléograpie two documents asserted to be of the same antiquity, rightly, 
I think, as to century, though more probably of the third Ptolemy’s 
time than earlier. Of these the second specimen is closely paralleled by 
the handwriting of my IV. But here again we are left to conjecture. 
In the present memoir are published therefore for the first time texts in 
cursive Greek of the middle of the third century zB.c. with unmistakable 
dates, and of texts in capitals found with and among these cursives. 

It is only by these that we can safely determine the age of the 
undated or incompletely dated documents, which had been already 
suspected to belong to this century without any clear evidence. With the 
aid of the new light here adduced Dr. Maunde Thompson has given me 
the following list of the previously-known papyri, &c., which we may 
refer to the third century B.c. Most of them had been attributed to the 
second. The Sakkini papyrusI pointed out to him asa certain specimen in 
this list. On the Papyrus Q of Leyden I have spoken already. 


* T have since learned from a private source, that in this statement he only refers to demotic 
documents. Most readers of the passage would not understand it in this sense, unless they were 
warned to do 0. 

+ Cf. on the former my note ante (p. 14), and on the latter the closely analogous text and 
writing of XXII. 

+ That is to say, the year of the reign is given in Pap. Q, but the king is not specified closely 
enough to remove all question. Where titles such as Philadelphus and Euergetes were re- 
employed, we must have the king’s father and mother specified, unless the number of the year 
exceeds that of all the other reigns, as in the late years of Euergetes II. Even a high figure 
excludes all the shorter reigns, ¢.g. year 385 must belong to either Ptolemy IT. or VIII. 
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CurstvE Greek. Third Century B.c. 


Tasiets (Loan for burial of an Ibis) :— 


Berlin (No. 8181). 81st year of Ptol. Philad. = about 255 B.c. 
Brit. Mus., 5849 C. Same date. 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., 1898. 30th year of Ptol. Philad. 
See Revue égypt., ii. 266, and Appendix, p. 51; also Lenormant in 
Philologus, 1867, p. 340; and Wilcken’s Aktenstiicke aus d. konig. Bank von 
Theben, 1886, p. 33, note 2. 


OsTRAKA :— 


Several said to be in Berlin. 
Also some in Brit. Mus., e.g. No. 5829. 


PApyRi :— 


Brit. Mus., Nos. L. (valuation of a house), no date. 

CVI. Petition for redress. 25th [Huergetes? = B.c. 223 ?]. 

Lota: Do. Fragment. No date. 

A Letter of Introduction, no date, described, with a fac-simile, by Letronne in 
Passalacqua, Catalogue Raisonné des Antiquités découvertes en Egypte, &e. 
Paris, 1826. Letronne’s description is reprinted in Wotices et Evtraits. 

Paris, No. 66. An Account of Works. Notices et Extraits, xviii.2; Plate xliv. 
No date. 

Leyden Papyrus Q. A receipt. 26th Ptol. Philad. = 3.c. 260. 

The Papyrus Sakkini (or Sakkakini) at Athens. Accounts. Wo date. 

See Journ. des Savants, 1873, pp. 30, 97. 

Greek dockets on demotic papyri. Louvre, No. 2433 (83rd year of Philad.). 
See Revillout in Christom. démot., 1880, p. 241, and Revue égypt., ui. 114. 

Louvre, No. 2429. (14th year of Kuergetes I.). 

See Christom. démot., 1880, p. 277, with fac-similes. 

There is also one in the British Museum, which M. Revillout promises to publish 

in Soc. Bibl. Archeol. 


§ 27. What are the effects of this new light upon the rapidly ex- 
panding science of Greek paleeography ? 

To discuss this problem, I may leave aside altogether the important 
distinction, which Wilcken justly assumes as clearly established, between 
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the Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Coptic periods. All the documents from 
Gurob belong to the first category. We need only attend to the distinc- 
tion between capital and cursive writing, upon each of which our documents 
throws new light. It is indeed clearly laid down by Wilcken (Tafel, 
Introd.), in opposition to Gardthausen and his predecessors, that cursive 
writing is much older than was once supposed, and that the crabbed, hasty 
scrawls of Ptolemy II.’s time prove the long-established use, even then, of 
such writing. We can now add new and precise data to support this 
conclusion. The most crabbed specimens of the second Ptolemy’s time 
are not here reproduced, because they belong to the department of private 
accounts which Mr. Sayce has undertaken to discuss. But from the reign 
of the third Ptolemy, I have given some remarkable specimens (cf. XVI. 
(2) and XXVIII. (1) ), and many more are at present in my possession. 

There is another conclusion of Wilcken’s (op. eit.) here more fully 
established, viz. that we must henceforth be far more cautious in 
determining from its general character the date of any handwriting. 
The variations shown in the accompanying specimens, among the 
handwritings of the same expressed year, are far more pronounced 
than the cases to which he calls attention in the VIIIth and XIIth of 
his Tafeln. On the other hand, the more formal writings of this age do 
not teach us much of the origin of abbreviations, which are to be found 
in plenty through the accounts and private jottings of which Mr. Sayce 
has published specimens in Hermathena. Unfortunately there was no 
photographic fac-simile there given, and the resources of mere printing 
are unequal to the task of ‘reproducing these ancient symbols. 

As regards cursive writing, then, the student of Greek paleography 
will find in the following Plates the earliest known chapter, which he can 
then follow up in Wilcken’s Tafeln, and in the dated papers from the reign 
of the seventh Ptolemy published in Leyden and in Paris. 

When we turn to the writing in capitals, which Wilcken thinks of 
much less importance for the history of Greek writing, the present work 
will supply materials almost different in kind from his first six Tafeln, 
seeing that not one of these is proved earlier than the Christian era. But 
there is in Silvestre’s Pualéographie a real specimen (Plate ii.) of the kind 


het 
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of writing in separate capitals which the Greeks of Egypt used for the 
transcription of classical books. In addition to the lacerated specimen on 
IV., which accords closely with Silvestre’s Plate i, I have before me 
several fragments with ends and beginnings of lines quite similar in 
character. But what shall we say to the Antiope and the Phedo in the 
present series? So distinct are they, and so analogous to the lapidary 
style, that they either date from classical days, or they are the handiwork 
of a calligrapher such as those afterwards called apyatoypdpor, whose duty 
it was to copy the ancient character in reproducing an ancient book. They 
stand next to our old inscriptions on stones, and must take the first rank 
in the history of Greek capital writing. 

After I had published these conclusions, my attention was directed by 
Dr. Maunde Thompson to the solitary text of perhaps equal antiquity, 
which, though published by Petrettini in 1826, escaped proper notice until 
it was recognised by Wessely and Blass* as belonging to the pre-Alexandrian 
period. Itis not a classical fragment, but contains a prayer and imprecation 
of a woman called Artemisia (apparently against her seducer), deposited in 
the temple of Serapis (Oserapis). 

The alphabet is reproduced in the first column of Blass’ specimens 
I. Miiller’s Handbuch, page 280), but so inadequately, both as regards its 
relative size and its peculiar rudeness, that I have thought it necessary to 
give the following woodcut of it:— 


ne a a a ae a 


* Philologus, vol. 41, p. 746, and more fully in his masterly monograph on Greek Paleeography 
in I. Miiller’s Handbuch, 1886. A. Peyron, who interpreted the other documents published with 
it, setsit aside as of no interest (Pap. di Zoide, p. 2)—so diverse are the tastes of scholars ! 
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It will at once be noticed that in this rude writing considerable varia- 
tions occur, but I have endeavoured to give every characteristic feature. 
The points noted by Blass are not so striking as the reader might suppose 
them to be, and at first I thought them conclusive in favour of an antiquity 
greater than the Antiope and Phedo alphabets. But I find that neither the 
N nor the N are so near the epigraphic type—I mean the N with the cross 
stroke nearly horizontal and the right bar consequently shorter, the N with 
its right leg shorter—as are the alphabets I have already described, in 
certain cases. In reproducing these alphabets (ante, p. 31), I had not 
given these peculiar cases, but rather the normal form of the letters; 
but the reader will easily find examples for himself on Plates V.—VIII.* 
The K does not differ in the three specimens. The solitary Y in the 
Artemisia text is so blurred, that I hesitate to accept the peculiar narrow form 
which both of us have reproduced. The © with a central spot recurs fre- 
quently in my IX., though a later hand than the Phedo. The partly angular 
form of the C seems to arise from the evident difficulty felt by the writer, 
or his model, in drawing circular forms. The whole aspect of the text 
is essentially one imitated from a stone inscription by an ignorant hand. 
But the ©, which seemed very peculiar when known in its isolation—it 
was not adequately rendered by Blass—now fits into a regular stage in 
the history of that letter, first made evident in the present work. The W’s 
in the Plato text—there is actually one © which I have noted in its place— 
are quite similar to the Artemisia W, and notably written along the top 
level of the line.t E, which in the Plato text varies between square and 
oval forms, is consistently oval in the Antiope, consistently angular, though 
otherwise very irregular, in the Artemisia text. 

But I have also before me an instance of even an older alphabet, in a 
fragment relating to the adventures of Heracles.t| The B and N have 


* Hg. V. (2), ll. 8,11; V. (4), 1. 8; VIII. (1), 1.11; where both the ordinary N, and the 
peculiar form in question stand in juxtaposition ; VI. (1), ll. 5, 13; VIII. (2), 1. 19 for a very 
broad 1 with a very short right leg. 

+ Cf. especially the W in V. (1), 1. 5, and the Plate of Alphabets below. 

+t When he attacked Hippokoon and his sons, with the aid of Kepheus: ¢f. Apollodorus, 
Bibl. 11. 7, §§ 8-5. I have not been able to bring these scraps, which I found lying together, 
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semicircular lobes, and do not come down below the line. They are, in 
fact, of strictly lapidary form. The E is uniformly square. © (occurring 
only once in the Plato fragments), and not WW, is regularly used. © has a 
square dot, not a line, in the centre. The paleeographers refer the Oath of 
Artemisia to the fourth century B.c. The parallel specimens I have discovered 
show us the type of the very early Greek hands written in Egypt, and I 
am quite content with 300 B.c. as its probable major limit, feeling that the 
variations mentioned are rather a proof of general use, than of degrees 
of antiquity. For I hardly think these differences, which may be even 
diminished by showing converging variations on either side, can do more 
than establish a varying fancy in the respective scribes. 

All the arguments, however, which Blass has brought to bear, from the 
similarity of the rude Vienna specimen to lapidary inscriptions, hold good 
in my more finished specimens, so that I may cite this eminent authority 
in support of the conclusion I had declared upon the first discovery of the 
classical fragments. It is also a strong corroboration of his paleeographical 
acumen, and indeed of the firm basis which has been attained on the 
question of the antiquity of Greek writing, that he was able, without any 
further clue, to determine the great age of a solitary document. Our 
corresponding texts were found in such a place, and in such company, that 
to assign them a late origin is simply absurd; their alphabet corroborates, 
in almost every particular, his deduction from general considerations. 

If I hold the Plato text to be about the same in date as the Oath of Arte- 
misia, in spite of some small differences, so I think the Antiope text is also 
of the same epoch, though the E, which in the Plato hand is just verging 
from square into round, has in the Antiope no other than the later form. The 
slightest archaising in the one, or neoterisiny in the other, would produce 
this difference ; and in the case of such classical books we must remember 
that the scribe was not composing for himself, but copying from an older 


into their natural order, and have therefore not reproduced them in Autotype. The occurrence 
of the names Herakles, Kepheus, Hippokoon, Alea, Eurotas, makes it quite certain that it was 
an account (in prose) of the Arcadian episode in the adventures of Herakles, which Apollodorus 
describes. I have reproduced this important alphabet as the first column in the Plate of 
Alphabets published with this Memoir. 
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model before him. It will depend on his temper or fancy how far he copies 
closely the former hand, or writes a free hand of his own. 

When we come to the lesser classical fragments, or extracts, there is 
still writing in capitals, but in a very different style. No attempt is made 
at minuteness, and the shape of the letters approximates to that in the 
careful documents of every day life. There are among these two—the 
fragment of the Iliad, and the Discourse on companionship (III., X.) 
in which peculiarities appear which would hitherto have precluded any 
attempt to fix them in date. The Jiiad affects a rounding of the letters 
which I can show in other documents of the time, but which has a 
comparatively modern look. The Discourse, along with the same tendency, 
marks the top and bottom of upright strokes with a short cross bar, which 
has been noticed in MSS. of three centuries after Christ. And yet there is 
no possibility that any such late document could possibly have been in the 
Ptolemaic coffins at Gurob. 

If we turn from classical books to business papers, the distinction 
between capitals and cursives becomes very hazy, and we can only rank 
large writing without ligatures under the former for convenience’ sake. 
The form of the letters in the great hand of the year 225 B.c. (XIX.) is 
more like that of the cursive hands; but ligatures were seldom used in this 
or in any of the more careful writing, which Letronne rightly called cursive 
posée. The hands of XIII. are distinctly in capitals, but how easily 
can we imagine ligatures introduced without any modification of the 
letters. The documents on XXI. and XXII. are in separate letters; but . 
who will call them with assurance capitals? Beside these hands we have 
others in which the z and p are reduced to the same irregular curve—very 
like a boomerang—and from them we are led to what appears in the same 
year, nay, on the same sheet of paper, a cursive scrawl which is all but 
illegible (cf. XXVIII.). The unmistakably cursive differ as widely 
as the capital hands; and while there are some easy of decipherment, the 
others offer a problem only to be solved by conjecture. We rather verify 
our guesses than spell out the sense by slow steps. Hence it is that so 
much depends upon ingenuity, upon combination, upon pure good fortune 
in this study. 
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§ 28. On the accompanying Plate the reader will find a Table, wherein 
the principal variations of the alphabet in the Gurob fragments are set 
down as carefully as possible, both in size and in form, ranging from the 
very lapidary forms of the Legend of Herakles to the flying cursives of the 
private records. The first two columns, taken from the Legend of Herakles 
and from a scrap in iambic verse which have not been autotyped, should 
be carefully compared with the two alphabets here repeated, to which 


ALT TA EZ HO KAMNZerpeTy Px fe 


A RrAEEFH® KAMN onry PXte 


they are very similar. I have added in the Table an additional form or 
two (2 E’s and a NM from the Phedo) from these alphabets for the sake of 
fuller comparison. Then follow some of the other and later capitals; and 
lastly, the cursives, all noted by the numbers of the Autotypes wherein 
they occur. But it was, of course, impossible to give all the vagaries of 
individual scribes, all the fanciful ligatures, still less to reproduce in single 
letters the general character of each hand; for a prolonged study of them 
has shown me that the hands differ much more widely than the single letters of 
which they are composed. ‘Yo take the simplest example, no one would at 
first sight take the alphabets of the Antiope and the Phedo to be at all so 
similar as they here appear when reproduced in single letters. 

There is, perhaps, no series so instructive as the successive forms of 
the W, which can be traced from its old lapidary form down to the plain 
horizontal line, along the upper level of the writing, used by the writer 
of XIV. The first hint of the history of this letter was drawn by Blass 
from the Oath of Artemisia, where it corresponds to the form in my second 
column. But the first column gives us the oldest type ever yet seen on 
papyrus. There still remains in almost all the later examples the feeling 
that the central rise was a vital part of the letter, though it has shrunk 
together from its old round shape. In every case, too, the cursive W is a 
member of the upper level, not the lower, of the writing, as distinctly 
as the cross bar of the T, or the top of the F The third form in 
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my first column I take to be a vagary. The scribe had probably written 
O, and then desired to improve it into ©, thus producing a form which is 
abnormal, though it corresponds so well to the description of the letter in 
Kallias’ tragedy (Athenceus, x. 454 a), kixhos 7ddas exw Bpayets dvo. 

I do not feel that I need explain the progress or degeneration of each 
letter in this series, which differs from those in the recognised Palzeo- 
graphies in that here the variations are among contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, documents, whereas in other lists a variation of centuries 
is exhibited; and yet the contrast between the lapidary A and the mere 
acute angle—between the B with its huge lower lobe, and the pair of 
down strokes nearly parallel—between the A as a triangle, and as a 
circle—shows that the capitals and cursives of this age represent widely 
different stages of development. There are twelve letters which suffer 
small material change, and they are the following :— 


F is almost invariable, except that the horizontal bar varies in 
length. 


K is always recognisable at first sight, the left bar being often very 
long, the rest varying from an angle to a semicircle. 


I in cursives has the upright stroke leaning to the right; the lower 
bar tends to become a curve downward. 


© where the cross bar has replaced the central ‘spot, early shows a 
tendency, though not uniformly, to become oval. 


1 has sometimes a top or bottom excrescence which is often merely 
a ligature. 


A has occasionally the right bar so raised as to make it almost 
horizontal. 


= which is usually large and distinct, usually shows the lowest bar in 
the form of a downward curve. 


o is always very small, sometimes a mere spot, but shows in our 
earliest capitals a slight tendency to become oval. 


P only varies in the length of the tail. 
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C is almost uniformly oval (not round), and the upper end usually 
runs into the succeeding letter by ligature. 


Y only varies in height and in the method of drawing it. In most 
cases the ductus ends with the down stroke, in others with the 
right top. In this latter case the vertical stroke sometimes 
disappears (cf. XIX.). 

xX hardly varies. In some cursives the first bar is almost horizontal. 


‘’ which is not frequent, is very uniform, the curve being very open, 
and therefore unlike the doubtful ¥ of the Artemisia papyrus. 
I have consequently only given two examples among the ten of 
the list. 


But the rest show such changes as to be often difficult to recognise. 
is, indeed, always clear, yet the fragment of Alkidamas affords us a 
form of which is peculiar, though I have found analogies for it in some 
of the private letters (cf XXX. (1) ). 

The greater length and weight of the left top, and shortness of the 
right top, of the T, which Blass thought (op. cit. p. 280) accidental in his 
solitary specimen, really represent a permanent feature, resulting in the 
cursive 1. 

He thinks that the = might have had a perpendicular stroke down 
the middle. This is not confirmed by any of our specimens. 

I have found no trace of the angular =. 

Let me point, in conclusion, to the tendency in many of the 
cursives to produce a horizontal line along the top of the writing, by 
elongating [, T, and N, and even by distorting M, W, A, C, and Y. 


§ 29. I am tempted to apply the results of this evidence to one 
disputed point in later Greek paleography. In estimating the uncial 
MSS., which vary from the fifth to the eighth centuries a.D. in age, it has 
been adopted as an axiom that the circular €, ©, O, C are older than 
the smaller oval forms, these latter being regarded as a degeneration of 
the former. This test has recently been questioned by the learned Abbate 
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Ceriani, in his masterly introduction to the fac-simile edition of the Codex 
Marchalianus, an Egyptian codex, containing the Greek version of the 
Prophets (Rome, 1890). He argues (p. 36) that in the case of Egyptian 
MSS. it is quite possible that the oval forms are not necessarily younger, 
and may have existed side by side with the round €, 0,0, C. The few 
specimens of early cursives on papyri seemed to him to corroborate this 
view. 

With the Plate of Alphabets before us, we cannot hesitate to follow 
him, and to suspect, at least in the case of Egyptian MSS., the test which 
may in other cases be valid. We now know for certain that the earliest 
successor of the lapidary E was not a round, but an oval €. The same 
is the case, though not so uniformly, with the C. It occurs, though not 
as a rule, often in the © and the O. The writers, therefore, who began, 
in the earliest centuries of our era, to write large and stately MSS. upon 
parchment, had before them most undoubtedly more and older specimens 
of the oval € and C than of the round, many oval specimens of O, and of 
the O, which was a minute and very insignificant letter. It was, on the 
whole, more likely that the oval form in uncials should prevail from the 
outset; nor can we doubt that its former predominence may have affected 
from the first those Egyptian scribes whose love of symmetry did not 
force them to adopt the larger circular forms. These latter were distinctly 
an innovation; the former were in accordance with all the traditions of 
Egyptian Greek. 

How did such an innovation arise? When we see it asserted in our 
hand-books that the circular letters were a direct imitation of lapidary 
forms, we are naturally led to imagine that the writers of our early copies 
of the Gospels were people inexperienced in the writing of books, and only 
beginning to imitate, with the round hand of children, the large and 
explicit forms which they saw in inscriptions on all the temples, where 
public records were usually set up. Such a notion is thoroughly un- 
historical. The writers of the earliest large MSS. of the Gospels had 
thousands of books before them, and every sort of model in the way of 
both capitals and cursive writing. We must assume that the Evangelists, 
like all other authors of that day, wrote their own first copy in very rough 

[8*] 
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cursive, and that even the earliest private copies were taken in this hand. 
It was not till such a treatise was found important enough to require 
multiplication, or publication (as we may call it), that some bookseller 
would read it out to an office full of professional scribes, who would write 
out neat copies, probably in small capitals. Then came the days when 
some books, like the Gospels, acquired the dignity of being sacred, and of 
being read in the small and dark churches as part of the ritual. This led 
to the preparation of larger and more elaborate copies, partly from a 
feeling of respect for the text, partly for the purpose of being easily read 
in bad light or with weak eyes. Presently we hear of the Emperor 
Constantine having a number of splendid copies prepared and distributed 
as gifts to various Churches.* Such were the causes which produced the 
elaborate copies still extant of the Books of the Canon, as well as of 
standard authors like Homer. It was in the palmy days of the Roman 
Empire that the round uncials seem to have come into vogue. They 
may have arisen even later, and the fashion may have been determined 
by the handsome copies prepared by order of the emperor. But if these 
scribes did indeed imitate lapidary forms, it was not a first or naive 
attempt, but a deliberate return to such models after centuries of develop- 
ment had taken place on papyrus. It must have been a purely artificial 
piece of archaism. 

I notice that some authorities account for the new origin of this round 
uncial by the fact that parchment—then a newly developed material which 
replaced papyrus—lent itself to fuller and larger characters, whereas the 
delicacy of papyrus demanded small and slender writing. This seemed 
probable enough so long as we possessed only the small and cursive 
specimens of writing on papyrus which have hitherto been published. 
But if the reader could see the specimens under my eye of splendid bold 
hands, of full round forms, such as XXX. in this collection, and even 
larger, he would at once conclude that papyrus was quite adequate to hold 
uncials of any size, and that such an account of their origin is against all 
probability. With this, however, I am not now concerned. The main 


* In a.pv. 331; of. on this Gardthausen’s Paleographie, p. 148. 
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conclusions I desire to establish are these, that the oval forms of €, 0, O, C, 
which had been in common use for centuries before Christ, were present 
to the scribes who deliberately adopted the large circular forms of these 
letters: that these scribes did not copy from inscriptions, but from papyrus 
books, as is plain enough from their adoption of the large ®, which is a 
distinct feature in early papyri, though not so exaggerated as in our 
Egyptian uncials: that the oval forms of the four letters were familiar 
to every scribe who ever wrote a Gospel, and their reappearance after a 
certain, period need not be a degeneration from older and more perfect 


forms, but rather a partial return to the ordinary writing established for 
centuries, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Since these sheets were in type, Mr. Petrie has sent me (June 10) 
proofs of his forthcoming account of the excavations at Gurob. I gladly 
quote from them the discoverer’s own description of the Ptolemaic mummy- 
cases treated in this Memoir :— 


‘In a rise of the desert to the north of the town of Gurob an extensive cemetery was formed in 
Ptolemaic times; and the style of it is so different from that of any other period, that it is worth 
notice. The usual form of the tombs was a pit eight feet deep widening on the west side into a 
hollow scooped out in the sandy soil, in which sometimes as many as a dozen coffins were placed. 
The coffins were all unpainted ; of rough brown wood, and thin. The outline was widening to 
the shoulders and tapering to the feet, like some bassoon cases inverted. The lids had very deep 
sides, and the coffins were mere shallow trays, with edges not over an inch high; thus just 
reversing the proportions of the coffins of the XXIInd dynasty. The only decoration of the 
coffin was a carved wooden head. These heads are of a most marvellous rudeness ; a few are 
good enough to be grotesque, but others are things of which a Pacific islander would be ashamed. 
The noses are long triangular ridges, the eyes marked with two scores in the board, and the 
mouth with a third line. In some the nose is pegged on; and in others.a ghastly attempt at 
improvement is made by painting black and white eyes. Within these grossly rough cases were 
comparatively fine cartonnages. The separate pieces of cartonnage at this time were the head- 
piece coming down with a spread on the chest; the pectoral or collar plate, semicircular; the 
open-work frame with figures of gods; the flat rectangular plate upon the legs, about 4 x 18 
inches, with the four genii, and sometimes Isis and Nebhat; and the footcase, with sandals 
painted on the bottom or two slips separate on the soles of the feet. Sometimes only the head 
and sandals were used. The earlier heads were tolerably well made, of folds of linen pasted 
together, and moulded on a block. These blocks were in two parts; the back half, quite smooth 
behind, which could be withdrawn after moulding; and the front half, with the face in relief, 
which could be lifted out after the back half was gone. The cloth was pressed on wet, and 
retains the marks of the junction and carving of the mould. Over the cloth was a coat of stucco, 
painted dark blue, and often the face was gilt and burnished very skilfully. In later time, about 
Philadelphos, papyrus was substituted for cloth, and several layers of demotic or Greek papyri 
were glued together, covered with stucco and painted ; sometimes the face was gilt, sometimes 
yellow, or else white : the back of the head sometimes has scenes of offering painted on it ; and 
this class of head cartonnage developed into the massive plaster headpieces of the Ist and IInd 
century found at Hawara, which lead up to the time of painted portraits (see ‘‘ Hawara,” Pl. 1X.). 
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The later stage of this papyrus cartonnage was under Philadelphos and Euergetes, when they 
no longer glued together the papyri; but merely soaked them and plastered them one on the 
other; trusting to crossing them, and a good coat of plaster and glue on the outside, to hold 
them together. 

“The papyri recovered from the glued cases are mostly in a bad state; the gluing, the 
soaking, and separating, and washing, all injure the writing ; and the glue has attracted insects, 
who in most cases have eaten the papyrus entirely away, and left nothing but a hollow double 
film of stucco. The later cases made with plain wetting are far the best source of papyri; and 
where a document has been used whole, and put on a flat part (as down the back, or on the 
pectoral region), it may be taken out none the worse for its burial of over two thousand years.” 


Further, as regards the position of Gurob, I find from personal 
inquiries, which I could not make until now, that I had placed it too far 
away from Hawara. It is at the same side of the Fayyum, and not far 
from the canal which leads the water in, but on the inner side, over against 
Hawara, and distinctly in the desert. This I learned from examining 
Mr. Cope Whitehouse’s elaborate maps, with the explanations of both the 
draughtsman and of Mr. Sayce, in this month of June, at Lucerne. 
Mr. Whitehouse also showed me his drawings of the large southern 
depression in the desert, which appears to have been filled with water 
in Ptolemaic times, and thus to have extended the fertile area of the 
Fayyum very considerably to the south. 

The same scholar, who has studied this part of Egypt more carefully 
than any other living man, also called my attention to the tradition 
that the Persian queens of Egypt seem to have owned as royalties the 
fisheries of Lake Meeris. If this be so, it is more than likely that from time 
immemorial the queens of Egypt derived part of their revenue from this 
particular province. Consequently, it is more than likely that the Ptolemaic 
queens succeeded to the same rights, and that hence the Greek colony 
was founded, partly, at least, upon the queen’s manor. This accounts for 
the nome having the queen’s name, even though I do not go so far as 
Mr. Whitehouse, who believes that Arsinoe was probably an old Egyptian 
name for the queen, as suzerain of this domain. 

Other conjectures are already crowding in upon me from various 
quarters, but I must leave them to take the form of criticism, or of 
addition to the materials collected and ordered in this Memoir. 
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I cannot conclude without repeating my sincere thanks to the Secretary 
of the Royal Irish Academy, Dr. Edward Perceval Wright, who has 
watched the printing of this Memoir with unwearied kindness and diligence; 
to Dr. Maunde Thompson, who has superintended with equally incessant 
care the production of the Autotypes; to Mr. W. J. M. Starkie, for his 
exhaustive indexes of the Greek words, which enlarges our vocabulary 
considerably ; and, lastly, to the artists of the Autotype Company, who, 
after many partial successes over extreme difficulties, have at last succeeded 
in reproducing faint and faded texts with a perfection beyond all expec- 
tation. ‘Those only who have attempted to photograph such subjects can 
fully appreciate the beauty of this work. 


DESCRIPTION OF TABLE OF ALPHABETS. 


1.—Letters from the fragments of the legend of Herakles, above described, with 
forms of € and M added from the Plato text. 
11.—Represents letters from other fragments that were so lacerated as not to be 
worth reproducing in Autotype, but very similar to the Plato and Huripides, 
except that the hands are larger. 
u1.—Letters taken from xi. and from rx., the latter instances being marked 
with a X. 
1v.—Letters gathered from xxv., x., and 111., the last-named being marked with 
a spot. 
v.—Represents the hand of x11. 
vi.—Represents the hand of xiv. 
vi1.— Letters from the very old cursive of xx11. and xxi., of which several other 
specimens are extant. 
vi11.—Represents the noble hand of xrx. and xx. 
1x.—Gives the ornate hand of xvut. (2), together with some cursive forms from the 
subsequent Autotypes (xxvii. and xxviit., marked with a dot). 


In hands, such as those of xxvii. and xxvi1., A, M, and 1 are only distinguish- 
able by the sense. 

The very large = of x11. is usually a numerical figure. 

But a very few ligatures are given; in general they offer no additional difficulties. 


PAD Ope AT PEA BE T'S, 


Abbreviations, rarity of, in these 
papers, 14. 

Academy, the Royal Irish, 15. 

Administration, local, under the 
Macedonians, 22. 

Adule, inscription of, 25. 

Aleman papyrus, fragments of, 6. 

Alexander the Great, and the 
title ris éruydvys, 20. 

Alexandria, standing army at, 
18; house property in, 20. 

Alkidamas, the Moveetov of, 47. 

Alphabet, the, of the Antiope, 31; 
of the Phedo, 31. 

Alphabets, discussion of early, 
52 sq. 

Amenemha III. and the Fay- 
yum, 21. 

Amphion, 28. 

Anastasi collection, the, 8. 

*Avdpopaxetios, 20. 

Antiope, the, of Euripides, 11; 
plot of, 28; description of the 
fragments, 30. 

Arsinoe, capital of the Fayyum, 
in Strabo’s time, 18. 

Arsinoe in Bosotia, 18. 

Arsinoe, Queen, 2nd wife of Ptol. 
Philadelphus, her character and 
policy, 17-18; her marriage, 
19; her name in dates, 23, 

Arsinoite nome, 18. 

Artemisia, papyrus of, 52. 

Assimilation, of final letters, 45. 

Autotypes, the present described, 
12. 


Bedeker’s Egypt cited, 21. 
Begging petitions, 48, 


INDEX. 


Benseler, his tract on hiatus cited, 
34, 

Bequests, extent of, in the wills 
of the veterans, 44; vocabulary 
of the wills, 44-45 (and In- 
dex). 

Berenice, queen, mother to Arsi- 
noe Philadelphus, 19. 

Berenice, queen of Ptolemy III., 
36587) 

Bibliography, on Greek papyri 
from Egypt, 6-8. 

Birch, Mr. Samuel, deciphers Os- 
traka, 4. 

Blass, Dr. F., on Artemisia papy- 
rus, 52-54. 

Blunders made by the scribe of 
the Antiope, 32, 

Boeckh, his Corpus Inser. Grec. 
cited, 7, 19, 38, 39. 

Beeotian peasants, form the chorus 
of the Antiope, 29. 

Boulaq Museum, the, 1. 

Brugsch, H., deciphers demotic 
papyri, 3. 

Bury, Mr. J. B., on epic frag- 
ments reproduced in III., 33. 


Cesar’s veterans, their settlement 
in Italy, 18. 

Calendar, the Egyptian, replaces 
the Macedonian, 4; the re- 
formed, 23, 24. 

Campanians, mentioned among 
the veterans of the Fayyum, 438. 

Canephorus of Arsinoe, the, 24 ; 
institution of, 25. 

Canopus, the inscription of, de- 
scribed, 8, 22, 24, 
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Carton, or layers of papyrus, the 
material for making mummies, 
oe 

Castor oil (xuxe), 20. 

Ceriani, Abbate, cited, 59. 

Circular forms, when introduced 
into uncials, 59. 

Crrres which supplied mercena- 
ries—Alexandria, Amphipolis, 
Aspendus, Andromachia (?), 
Cos, Cyrene, Eleusis, Heraclea, 
Isthmia (?), Lysimachia, Phila- 
delphia, Syracuse, 43. 

Classical fragments in the Rainer 
collection, 5; paleography of 
the, 55. 

Classical papyri, the Egyptian, of 
small value for accuracy, 6. 

Classical Review, the, 82. 

Cleruchs (xAypotxo.), the land- 
lords of the Fayyum, 19- 
20. 

Clinton’s Fasti, quoted, 17, 25. 

Compensation for disturbance not 
admitted by ancient states, 
18. 

Constantine, Emperor, and early 
Bible texts, 60. 

Contest of Homer and Hesiod, 
the, 13; found among these 
papyri, 47-8. 

Contractions, rare in the writing 
of this age, 47. 

Cosmas, reports the inscription at 
Adule, 25. 

Coptic, replaces demotic, 3. 

Crocodilopolis, 20. 

Cursives, dated from 3rd century 
B.c., 49; list of early, 50; con- 
trasted with capitals, 55. 
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Date, the earliest in these papers, 
19, 46. 

Dates, the full formula of, 238. 

Dating, method of, to be seen in 
the wills, 36; when explicit, 
49, 

Decisions, legal, recorded, 45. 

Demotic, its use in the Mace- 
donian period, 22. 

Dialect, the official Greek, of 
Egypt, 22. 

Diels, H., cited, 22. 
Dioscorides cited : see Kix, 20. 
Diospolis, founded on the site of 
Thebes by Ptolemy Soter, 18. 
Diplomacy, the policy of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 17-18; shown 
in distant foundations, 18. 

Dirce, 28, 29. 

Droysen’s Gesch. des Hellenismus 
referred to, 17. 

Dyke, the great, at Medinet-al- 
Fayyim, 21. 


Egypt, its preservative qualities 
a cause of wealth in antiqui- 
ties, 1. 

‘"EAevoivios, 20. 

"Ernypevov, tov, meaning of the 
phrase, 26. 

"Emiydvys, THs, meaning of the 
phrase, 19, 20, 26. 

Epicteta, testament of, 39. 

Eponymous priesthoods, 23. 

Euripides, his Antiope, 28 sq. 

Executors to wills generally the 
King and Queen, 87, 40. 

"Hota, a fragment from the, 
identified by Mr. Bury, 33. 


Fayyum, map of the, 61; the 
description of, 21, 22. 

Formule, used in dating, 23; 
the, of the wills described, 36— 
88; those previously known, 
38, 39. 

Frontier forces under the Ptole- 
mies, 47, 
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Gomperz, Professor Th., cited, 34. 

Gospel, an early, found among 
the Rainer papyri, 5. 

Gospels, early, 59. 

Graham, Professor W., his sug- 
gestions as regards the present 
wills, 40, 41. 

Greek. Infe and Thought referred 
to, 17, 18, 29. 

Gurob, site of, 63. 


Handwriting, professional, com- 
pared to amateur, 31. 

Haq, the drink of the Egyptians, 
mile 

Hawara, 21; Byzantine age, 
documents from, 5; the coffins 
at, 9; contrasted with Gurob, 
28. 

Hermathena, No. xvii., cited, 30, 
32. 

Herculaneum, the rolls of, 3. 

Hesiod, fragments of, 5. 

_ Homer, a fragment of, from a 

pre-Alexandrian text, 5, 9, 38. 

Hundred-acre men (€éxarovrdpov- 
pou), 44. 

Hypereides, papyrus fragments 
of, 6. 


Inchoate Testament, the, 40. 

Inscriptions, bilingual, 3. 

immookdrot, inspectors of horses 
mentioned on papyri, 42. 

Iszeus, the orator, quoted on the 
form of wills, 88. 


Jeremiah, the prophet, describes 
the keeping of documents in 
earthen pots, 5. 

Jews, settled at Psenuris, 48. 

Josephus cited, 43. 

Judges, local, their names re- 
corded, 45. 

Jurists, have maintained the 
Roman origin of testaments, 
39. 


Karabagek describes Rainer pa- 
pyri (especially Arabic frag- 
ments), 8. 

kdro.kot (irmeis), mentioned by 
Polybius, 27. 

kiki, castor oil, 20. 

kAjjpos, used for farm or holding, 
44, 46. 

KAnpovxo., 42. 

Komanudis, Professor, cited, 22. 


Labour bills, dating from the 2nd 
Ptolemy, 46. 

Labyrinth, the, 21. 

Leemans, C., on papyrus Q of 
Leyden, 14; his edition of Ley- 
den papyri cited, 23. 

Lepsius, R., on the Canopus in- 
scription, 23 ; his Denkmdiler, 7. 

Letronne, his works on Egypt, 6; 
cited on double dating in Greek 
and Macedonian months, 4; on 
the chance of finding texts 
in papyrus mummy-cases, 10; 
cited, 55. 

Letters, private, the handwriting 
of, 48; politeness of, 48; 8. 
‘Paul’s, quoted, 48. 

Leyden papyri, the, cited, 5, 28. 

Lexicon of Gleanings, Professor 
Komanudis’, 22. 

Limit, sudden, in the date of the 
Gurob papers, 27. 

Longinus, quotes the Antiope for 
sublime conciseness, 29. 

Lumbroso, his Récherches, &c., 
cited, 9. 

Lycus, 29. 


Macedonian mercenaries, 20. 
Macedonians, effect of their settle- 
ment in Egypt, 4; settled as 
veterans in the Fayyum, 42. 
Maine, Sir H.S., cited, 41, 42. 
Maspero, M. G., decipherer of 
demotic, 3. ce 
Mercenaries, a mixed multitude 
from all the Greek world, 20. 
Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung 
der Pap. Erzh. Rainer cited, 5. 


Meeris, Lake, 18 ; royalties of, 63. 

Mummy-cases, their structure, 
62-63; of papyrus described, 
10; examined by Letronne, 
10. 

Museum, the Boulagq, 1, 2. 


Natronaitres represented in the 
Fayyum, viz. Carian, Campa- 
nian, Illyrian, Libyan, Persian, 
Thracian, 43. 

Nauck, A., Fragg. Trag. Greco- 
rum cited, 28. 

Nile, the, and Lake Maris, 21. 

Notices et Extraits of the Louvre 
papyri cited, 2. 

Nodv kat dpovay, the formula of 
the wills, 12. 


Ostraka, inscribed demotic, 8 ; 
inscribed Greek, 4, 50. 

Oval forms, and circular, in early 
MSS., 60. 

ovAdOpré, avoidance of the word, 45. 


Paleography, of these documents, 
51 sq.; the, of the 3rd cen- 
tury B.c., 12, 49 sq. 

Papyrus Q of Leyden, 49; its real 
date, 14. 

Papyrus Sakkini, 7, 49. 

Papyri, described generally, 2, 3. 

Papyri, the Gurob, described, 11, 
12. 

Papyri, demotic, 3, 4, 

Papyri, the Berlin, published by 
Parthey, 7. 

Papyri, the magical, 7. 

Papyri, list of published, 6-8. 

Papyri, British Museum, published 
by J. Forshall, 6. 

Papyrus plant, the, 3. 

mapddeoo., gardens, 21. 

Parchment and papyrus as writing 
materials, 60. 

Persians, among Ptolemy’s mer- 
cenaries, 20. 


Index. 


Petrie, Mr. W. F., cited on the 
mummy-cases of Gurob, 21, 27, 
42, 62, 63; his collection shown 
in London, 2; his work at 
Gurob, 9 sg., 58. 

Peyron, Amadeo, his essays on 
Greeco-Egyptian papyri cited, 
5, 6, 16, 19, 52. 

Peyron, Bernardino, cited, 
20. 

Plato, his Gorgias cited, 28. 

Platonic fragments, the, described, 
34. 

BidaderAdeios, 20. 

Pliny cited on xix, 20. 

TléAe, abbreviation for, 14. 


19, 


of the veterans, 42, 44. 


Pre-Alexandrine texts, of Homer, | 


33; of Plato, 34; of Thucy- 
dides, 34. 

Prolegomena to Ancient History 
cited, 2. 

Psenuris, village in the Fayyum, 
20, 48. 

Protagoras, a tract of, 34. 

Provinces in Greece from which 
mercenaries came to Egypt— 
Achea, Arcadia, Argolis, 
Beotia, Thessaly, 43. 

Ptolemais, settled by Ptolemy I., 
18. 

Ptolemy Soter, his abdication, 17; 
his name on coins of later date, 
17; his Conservative policy in 
Egypt, 4, 18; his settlement of 
Greeks at Ptolemais, 42. 

Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, his 
accession, 17; policy, 17, 18; 
and the Galatians, 17; and his 
second wife, Arsinoe, 17, 18; 
his military settlement in the 
Fayyum, 18¢8g.; his name on 
dates, 23, 46; documents dating 
from, 15. 

Ptolemy III., Euergetes I., acces- 
sion, &c., 22 sg.; the length of 
his reign, 25; his Eastern cam- 
paigns, 25; his policy, 26; his 
name in dates, 11. 
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Ptolemy IV., Philopator, arms 
natives, and so produces a re- 
bellion, 27; appears on a date, 
27. 

Purser, Mr. L. C., cited, 47. 


Q, Papyrus, of Leyden. 
Quarrels concerning land ques- 
tions in the Fayyum, 20. 


Rainer collection of papyri, the, 
3. 

Rainer, the Archduke, his collec- 

tion of papyri described, 5, 8. 


: ; : | Rameses II., discovery of his body 
Polybius cited on the calling out | 


at Dahr-el-Bahari in 1881, 1. 

Reuvens (J.) discusses Leyden 
papyri, 7. 

Reaction of natives against Mace- 
donian invaders, 26. 

Revillout, M. Eug., deciphers de- 
motic papyri, 3; cited, 19, 24, 
25, 46. 

Ricinum (castor oil), 20. 

Rosetta inscription cited on the 
growth of vines in Egypt, 21. 
Ross, Colonel, his description of 

the Fayyum, 21. 

Rutherford, Mr. W. G., on the 

text of Thucydides, 34. 


Sakkini papyrus, the, 7, 14. 

Samaritans settled in the Fayyum, 
43. 

Sayce, Professor A. H., deciphers 
ostraka, 4; on two Byzantine 
contracts, 5; on social life under 
the Ptolemies, 9; discusses ac- 
counts, 15; referred to, 22, 27, 
44, 51. 

Schmidt, 
cited, 7. 

Scribes, Egyptian, 59. 

Second century 3.c., documents 
of, 5. 

Snpdvropes, 33. 

Semitic names absent from the 
list of mercenaries, 20. 


Ad., his orschungen 
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Serapeum, papers belonging to 
the, 7. 
Sharpe’s History of Egypt referred 


to, 17. 
Silvestre’s Paléographie cited, 
49, 51. 
Soldiers always privileged in 


making wills, 40. 

Solemn formule, absence of, in 
Egyptian wills, 41. 

Starkie, Mr. J. M., his critical 
notes on the Phedo fragments, 

85; his Index of Greek words, 
64. 

Stobseus quotes the Antiope, 30. 

Strabo visits the Fayyum, 20. 


Tablets, 50. 

Tenure subject to military duties, 
41. 

Testation, limitations of, 39, 41 
sg.; free, adopted by Mace- 
nians, 41. 


Cunningham Memoirs. 


Testators, age of the respective, 
193 

Texts, classification of the, 13- 
14. 

Thompson, Dr. E, M., cited, 12, 
45, 49-50, 52. ~ 

Thucydides, the manner of dating 
in, 24. 

Toro Farnese, the, at Naples, 
reproduces a scene in the An- 
tiope, 28-29. 


Uncials, early, 59. 


Vandalism, destroying monu- 
ments in Egypt, 2. 

Veterans, Cesar’s, compared to 
veterans settled by Ptolemy II., 
18; the various nationalities 
and ranks of, 42-43. 

Villages in the Fayyum, 20. 

Volney tells of the destruction of 
papyri, 2. 


Weil, H., cited, 30, 32. 

Wessely, Dr. C., describes the 
Rainer papyri, 5; his works 
enumerated, 8. 

Whitehouse, Mr, Cope, 63. 

Wilcken, Professor U., cited, 43, 
44, 49, 51; his contributions 
to the knowledge of papyri, 
8. 

Wills, the series of, in the present 
papyri, 18, 14; in the Petrie 
collection described, 35. 

Wine and oil, in Egypt, 20. 

Witnesses, the number of, in 
the wills, 37; descriptions of, 
St 

Wright, Dr. E. P., 64. 

Writing, cursive, usual in the 
8rd century B.c., 12; antiquity 
and diffusion of, 47 ; continuity 
of, in these papyri, 32. 


Zethus, 28. 
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ERRATA. 


x. 81,43, for reOewre read TeOvewre. 


XIX. 


XXVII. 


XXX 


. [66] 7, 
(2) 8, 
(2) 7, 
(3) 4, 
. [80] 2, 


lagwvos read vacovos, 
o read i, 


emioKkeWaro read emMLoOKeWarw, 


TAPTOL Taparo s Tepe read. aprors wapa cov Tepe, ete. 
-anv ve 
THs duc read rns Sik. 


TapayeveOar read Twapayevec Oar, 


B. 


I. 


NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
( TRANSCRIPTION. ) 


A. Jade pnde ows hevEoupeba 
Jas... . $ eyervnoey marnp 
Jeu ped nuwv 7 €xOpov avipa tevrerar 
]xras Se ravtwv evs Tooovde cupdopas 
]z 0vd av exdvyoiper ex Bovronefa 5 
pil. ]yns vewpes aya wn Sovvar Suxnv 


]ovd yyw evs 70d epyerar Try 
Oavew Sec tard ev NeEpas paeu 
]tpomaa TONELLOV TTT AL XEpe 


Jovovtw BYTES e€avow TQOE 


10 


Jo Aapspov afepos varers edov 


Jocovrov pn yapew pev ndews 
Ja 6 ewat cous rexvois....6.d9 
JAov 708 adda cvppaxew dirois 
|tpos aypayr te evtvyas ery .[...] nv 15 
JAoper avdpa dvaceBeotarov 


(OF px “Is €U XP” dogacau TUPQAVVLKO@L 


.|«[. ]a7poa[.] AvKos wapeote atywpev dir0oL 
p P YOR 


TOVUS 


Opacpois a... 


QU TET POV 


vos 20 


TWES Oe VQALWS SpwvrTes EK TTOLAS . wo. o 


onpav[, oe |z ° Oura 


TET Pas 


O€LWOV VOPLIWMV AVTOS OVK ATLLATAS 


{Four more effaced lines. ] 


TeT |pas NOopar Kal. wy EKas 


ovk aodades 700 evras avOpwme oKETAS 


Spar Seu tu exewous 8 018 eyw reOvy[Koras 


Kahws ap evrep oa takwperba v .. 
] @Anv 7 Sopov crewe [. .]ow 5 

] Kae pw ovcovp[ 
] tous Eevous ew pLevew 
] Sopudopor[ . ] e& [. .]z 
] vrawar. . . ow af 
Jets Ka ov Onoopev Kahos 10 
] 790s evow ou Eevor Y ~ 

] ovk exovow ey xepow 

] povpoure wreptBodor werpas 

]vres Kav Tis Ek... NL Sopor 

]5e maidav..... o Eune 15 


] Kae yevpe Kau TAY EvoeTaL 


Ovacr 
ovos KnpU 


kat mpl... ] Ta pev oA[ 


ov Levs ewerxOn[ 
TuoyTavers... [ 
Invos modovea oe[ 
emevd opizer Kau OL 
auTn Te Sewn 
maoas TE Tous [ 


oy XPNS akovew|. 


exovta Sovval t 


[1] 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COUMENTARY.) 


Since the first appearance of these Fragments in Hermathena I have received important 
notes and suggestions from the following scholars :— 


Professor F. Blass, of Kiel (Bl.) ; 

Professor T. Gomperz, of Vienna (G.) ; 

Professor H. Diels, of Berlin (D.) ; 

Professor R. Ellis, of Oxford (E.) ; 

Professor H. Weil, of Paris (W.) ; 

Professor U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, of Gottingen (W-M.); and 
Rey. G. Rutherford, of Westminster School (R.) ; 


whom I cite according to their initials. Many of their more obvious emendations had already 
struck Mr. Sayce, Mr. Bury (By.), Mr. Starkie (St.), and myself, but were not mentioned or 
adopted by me in Hermathena, because they could not be fitted into the papyrus as it lay before 
us. In a few cases, however, these distinguished scholars have not only suggested what had 
escaped us, but have set me to read the MS. more accurately by the light of their suggestions. 
Some of the criticisms upon those suggestions are by my colleague, Mr. Beare. 

The reader will observe that the division of the letters into separate words is my doing, and 
for his convenience. But he need not accept these divisions as having more than my authority, 
guided by the sense, as I understand it. 

Most of the critics have, however, only busied themselves with the Fragments now marked B 
and C (A and C in Hermathena), and have not approached the difficult problem of placing the 
present A, which I had conjectured to be a dialogue between Lycus and the shepherd, or one of 
the youths who seek to entice him into the snare (uerawempdpevor 82 Tov Adbxov we ékdwaovTEc 
tiv “Avridrny, schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1090) ; and we now know that they succeeded in making 
him enter a hut, where they overpowered him. This made me place the fragment after the 
other on the present Plate, in which the advent of Lycus takes place. W-M., however, has sent 
me an ingenious theory, which makes all my former doubts revive. Here is his conjectural 
restoration (of which the last two lines agree with mine in Hermathena):— 


~ ovK aapadig 760 titrac, dvOowmoce ob y’ él. 
~Spap Sei rt, kelvoue & 018’ eyo teOvnkdrac. 
“Kadoe ap’ eizeo oic8a, rabdmuecba 84. 


a 7 
rag tiv’ adAnv, } dépwv oTElYEv Eow ; 


and he adds, ex oratione alterius colloqguentium— 


nusic kal od Ohoomev Kade, 
dede yap oAtyov rANDog cist of Eévou, 
yxn Se Aoyxag 7’ ovK Exovaww ey yEporv, 


Avo & Bn ppovpol re wavree sic Térpac. 


[2] 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


W-M. thinks that the dialogue is one of Antiope with the old shepherd, who had brought up 
the twins, and who knows her to be their mother. Hence, after the usual manner of Greek 
tragedy, Euripides prepares by various devices the recognition scene,* suggesting that the sons 
she had borne in this wild place might still be there to protect her as a fugitive. She says, in 
her despair, “this is impossible,” to which he answers, “do not be too positive; your judgment 
is human and fallible.” She insists, “but I know they are dead.” He replies, “ well, if you 
are indeed so very certain (ironically expressed), let us prepare for the struggle ourselves as best 
we can ’”’—an old man and his sons, with a fugitive woman, against royal guards. And so they 
agree to go within the house. The shepherd then seems to say that Lycus and his guards are not 
there ; that only Dirce and her Maenads have come into the mountain ; these Maenads formed a 
second chorus. Thus the recognition is prepared, which seems to be the subject of the right 
column of the fragment. 

The whole conclusion of the play may, therefore, according to W-M., be thus reconstructed— 
(1) Antiope, the old shepherd, the recognition by her sons (Frag. B on the Plate) ; (2) Dirce 
enters with her second chorus; (3) altercation of Dirce, ending in the proposed punishment of 
Antiope being turned on Dirce; (4) a choral ode; (5) the messenger narrates Dirce’s end; 
(6) choral ode; (7) the approach of Lycus (Frag. A) and fears of Antiope; (8) speech of 
Lycus, and his entrapment by the young men; (9) final ode, with scene, and the Deus ex 
machina (Frag. C). 

While every word from so eminent an Euripidean scholar commands my deep respect, I cannot 
but re-state my former conjecture (in which Diels and Blass agree), that we have before us 
the scene in which one of the youths, or the old shepherd, enticed Lycus into the snare. The 
ironical tone is just as suitable to this situation. The opening line may be a note of hesitation 
in Lycus. Qu. “The shelter (oxérac) you propose is not safe, stranger.” Ans. “There is no 
danger, as the sons of Antiope (who might still be living in this mountain where they were 
exposed) are certainly dead.” ‘Very well, then, if you are sure of it; how are we to catch 
Antiope (for which purpose Lycus was come)?” ‘ We had better hide in the house, which is 
small and mean, and don’t let your guards follow you. Send them to keep watch on the rocks 
around,’ &c. If this be the sense, then the speech on the right column may be from an 
altercation with Antiope, who re-appears, or from a contemptuous utterance of Lycus on the 
claims of Antiope and her children. ‘The reason which makes me urge this interpretation is the 
probability that our fragments belong to the concluding columns of the play, and are, therefore, 
from scenes closely adjoining. Hence, if our first fragment mentions the advent of Lycus, we are 
already near the end; the very next pair of columns could be our Fragment B; only one more 
page, or pair of columns, would be required to give us the lost matter before we come to the close 
of the playin Fragment C. I think that these fragments, found together, and without any trace 
of other scraps of the play, are more probably adjacent pieces than columns derived from widely- 
separated scenes. 

As the text has faded considerably since Mr. Sayce and I first read it, I add the following 
notes :— 

B. 1, after the ca are five faint letters, ending, I think, with xa, or oa, and beginning with 
strokes like an w. By. conjectures kaxwv éxac. 2, the letter after avOpwr appeared clearly 


* According to the scholiast above cited, the old shepherd disclosed his secret, not to the mother, but 


to the young men, as they were about to tie her to the bull. 
[3] 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


to be e, and I once read vy with a gap of one letter from the «, but what I now see may be 
oxérrac, which makes good sense. 4 has [7]w[c¢] apparently at the end; but here many ends of 
verses have been totally wiped out. 13 I have at last deciphered ¢Jooupotre rep{BoXov wérpac. 
14 and 15 were very much effaced in the middle, and the readings from the outset uncertain. 
In 14 By. conjectures xav tic txrinry Sduwv. 16, on the contrary, is clear enough, but was to 
me long unintelligible ; cat yepi are the first words, as By. read them. 

The other fragment on the Plate, which I now call A, has met with much more attention. 
The general sense was found by Mr. Bury, whose restoration has been since much improved by 
many good suggestions, but only altered in one important particular. Bl. and W-M., inde- 
pendently, saw that v. 17 belonged to the chorus as well as 18, and this enabled Mr. Bury and 
myself to read the end of 17 and the opening of 18 correctly, so true is it, as Professor Diels 
writes to me, that without all the possibilities being present to the decipherer’s mind, many 
certain readings will remain undetected. The following gives the outcome of what has been 
attained by such suggestions. H. Weil’s restoration is in the current number of Revue des 
Etudes grecques (pp. 481 sq.), and, therefore, need not occupy us at length here. 

On the general construction of the scene W-M. writes: One of the youths converses with 
Antiope, while the chorus is present, and presently Lycus comes in as a fourth persona (for no 
one seems to leave the stage). Then Lycus is overpowered within the hut, but apparently not 
off the stage, the open rustic dwelling forming part of the scene. The proper analogy is to be 
found in the nearly contemporary Philoctetes of Sophocles. There are scenes on vases (Dilthey in 
Arch. Zeit. for 1878 ; Korte, Urn. Etruse. ii. t. v. 4—I copy these references from W-M.’s very 
minute MS.) which corroborate this treatment of four persons on the stage. "W-M. also notices 
the repetition of the same idea in vv. 5-8, 9-11, which points, he thinks, to the fusion of two 
editions. He does not believe that the poet whose style is so terse (we often find—in Fragment 
C especially—the whole sense to depend upon a single lost word) published the play with such 
iterations. 

There is a general consensus as regards my attributing the words to Zethus, who is 
encouraging his mother. I give the various suggestions which make up the following recon- 
struction in critical notes below. ‘These suggestions were made after reading Mr. Bury’s 
reconstruction, but are otherwise mutually quite independent. 


[e¥pnuog 10° od LN Kpathaouev SdAotc | 

pavrAotat tov de und’ rrwe pevéotueba, 1 
elimep yap nu jac [Zed lo éyévynoev rarip 

owe je peO” ior 7 éxOpov avopa retoerat, 

ix |rat 02 tavTwe ele Troodvbe ouppopac 

we] od’ av expbyomev ct BovAoluca 5 
Aip |kug¢ vewpec aiua wh Sovvar dikcny. 

azalot & itv sic 768 Eoyerae royn 

dor i} Oaveiv Set rid’ Ev juéoac pace 

i) vuv | tpoTaa ToAgutwy arijsat yxépl. 

kal cot lev ovTw, uArep, Zavow raoe, 10 


cot & d¢ 7 |b Aaumpov aidépoc valeag médov 
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(COMMENTARY.) 


Aéyw 7 Jocovrov, 1) yapelv uty déwe 
oretoavt ja © eivat cote Téxvorg avo peri, 
ov yap ka|XOv 76d’ GAG ouppayety pidrore. 
vov 0 2drG2| mpd¢ aypav 7 evrvy@e¢ Oeing 6d6v, 15 
drwe E|Awpev avdpa dvocePéorarov. 
Cho. adrN advro|e si xp1) SoFdoa rvpavvccer 


me vA la bet f 
oxymTow. Abkoce Tapert, otywuev piror. 


The rest is too much destroyed to give us more than the clué that Lycus speaks, asks 
explanations, and defends his own action. I proceed to details :— 


Ce 


10. 


The reconstruction by W-M. to introduce the pnd’ érwe = nedum of the text; but 
nedum is rather pn Otwe. There was probably another émwe introducing a 
positive clause. 


. As o is there, St. reads évori: rotode, understanding dea before drwe. 
. maTnv yao nuac Zed, formerly By. The text is W-M.’s improvement. So W. 


. 7, W-M., W., is the correct reading of the MS. for our former y. oaéca, W-M. 


née, By. 


. ixrat, By. The latter half of the « is visible, possibly it is an o; there is only room 


for one letter before it. All the critics have, however, accepted ixra:. 

On the other hand, we saw from the beginning the difficulty of ravrwy, but the 
v is quite clear; so is the final ¢ of cuugopac; and yet there is an agreement that 
something must be wrong. avr ovv, By.; ravtwe, W-M.; wav vow, D.; all of 
‘which we had thought of. Bl. suggests cuupopa as the correction; By., keeping 
Tavrwy, NOW proposes cuppoeat, a schema Pindaricum, which might have puzzled 
the scribe. 


. ac, W-M., who rejects wor’ as not good grammar. The 7 is, however, plain in the 


papyrus. 


. Part of the p of Afpxne seems to be visible. 


. dact, Bl.; mpd¢ rotor, W-M.; cretvacr, E. pévover is suggested by Prof. L. Campbell, 


and W. 


. &or’, Bl; we, W-M. ve pév, R. 


. i vuv, Bl; 4} wat, W-M., D. od & dv, R. There is room for a letter between orjoa 


and yeoé (and R. reads orfoac), but G. reminds me that the scribes often passed 
over a rough spot, and so created an apparent gap. This seems to be the case 
here. 


cat cot, Bl, W-M.; davri cfOev, D.; deSoypév’, W. I felt from the outset that 2Eavde 
must be active, and, therefore, abandon By.’s suggestion, adAa od pév. 
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I. 


NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


. 11. coi & bce 76, BL, W-M; add de, D. 


12. rAéyw 7, BL; ppddw 7’, W-M.; Zed dd¢ 7’, D.3 dd¢ wor, E. For yayetv in this lower 
sense, cf. Hurip. Zro. 44: yameiv Biatwe oxdriov déxoc. 


13. oveipavra, By., W-M.; yfavra, D., which we had already weighed with ometoavra; 
0éX’ cira, E. 


14. ov yao, W-M. 


15. adn 26é, D.; seco dé, By. formerly, but now @éAoe or ypyfore (with ovppaxeiv) ; 
Oeing 60év, By., for which D. (deutsch. Lit. Zeit. March 7, 1891) suggests Oetne 
maynv; R. 10 Naumpdc adypav 7 evtvxin Oeing euhv. 


17 and 18. Seen by both Bl. and W-M. (and now by W. in his article, but independently) 
to belong to the chorus; hence a more careful reading (undertaken to verify and 
decipher the suggestion of W. and of W-M., BAétwv) showed me zrp and the foot 
of ax before them. From this By. conjectured cxjrrpu, and we then found that 
we had read rupavvxdy falsely for rupavvixex. The chorus consisted (ef. schol. to 
Kurip. Hippolytus, 58) of “ Theban old men,” whom Wecklein (Sits. ber. Miinch. 
Akad. for 1878, ii. 174), judging from their supposed title of Astici (as Orelli reads 
fr. iv. of Pacuvius’s Antiope), describes as townsmen, who had come to a Dionysiac 
feast in Citheeron. The present lines suggest that they were local peasants, who 
did not know Lycus. 


20. After dé I think I can read cwfiva . . . before voc. 


[6] 


Cho. ] 


Lye.) 


Cho.] 


Lye.| 


Lye.] 


NEW 


] vras ws parny Aoyo[ 
]Hpaxovs avadedets 
]us av Beos Oednu 
]tnv 6 ava oreyny Taxa 
]prav abevos Bpoxowr kata 5 
]Bporer 6 av texvais 
Jov * wwe pou prow 
aea[ 


. aol 

] tpoor[ 
ahadare7[....]ya Boar. apewo ..w pedos 
"] yao xad[....Jae wodf. Je aowmexov 


Kdveus opar 7... ]Aader-. tepow hoBepos 


]rov VEQAVLMV X€peEs 


]utes ovk apyngeTre 10 


aupatos Oux[....].. xpovuos add opws erecev 


ehaBev orav[..... Jva aceBn Bpotav 
Ouwor Oavovpar mpos Svow acvppaxos 


15 


Tyv © Ev veKpoLoW ov oTEvers OapapTa onV 
nN yap TeOvynKev KaLwvov av eyets KaKOV 


odkous ye Tavpevorow Svahopovpery 


Lye.] Mpos Tov Tpos v.wy TovTo yap Derw pwabew 20 


.ypavOavous av ws od. NE NwY VITO 
An rif... .Jeduxar wv ove 018 eyo 


Tu TouT epevv[a]is ev vexpous Tevoe Oavav 


aa res ul €UW [-] ov efoppopevous 


]é apduor[. .]roras de oor 
Jevo 
]depov 
]orepor[. Jos 
]z apynone Tade 
Jadr0ovd . . Oero 


25 


30 


Jako 


Pra yn 
Jvovras ey dios 


Jos povapxvav 
Jadpevors avak 


35 


II. 


Lye.| 


FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
( TRANSCRIPTION.) 


otav de Oamryis adoyor eis rupav TEs 
oapkav afpowras THs TadhavTwpov pow 
OOTEA TUPWTAS apEos Els KPHVYV Badeu 
ws av To OupKys ovop eTavupov haBye 40 
Kpnvns [...]ppous os dveuow acrews 

meoua T[....]ns vdaow e€apdwv acu 

vpeus O[....]udav oovos nu Kadpov ToAts 
xopeate [ 
emtao[...Jov wudaioul. |] e€aprvere 
ovpm . [ 
tnfos[....]..mov.v ov. .]v 8 apdrovr 


dvpav k[....Jo d[. .] yepov omc pevov 


pedrrew Oeov[...]davor. »v eovrar de cou 


].s aoru Se wopnvov mapa 
45 


]romvevp.. Trodepiov AaBov 


meTpat Tel. .]upvar povorkne Kndovpevar 


dev . 


woTevpf..... 


50 
. TE MNTPOS EL... OVTA EOwALA 

]v textovav Onoer xept 

Levs THVSE TYLNY ovY 6 Eyw Sidapt ToL 
oumrep TOO Evpne ecxes appiov avak 

heukw Se Taw Tw Sos KEKnpeEVoL 55 
Tyas peytoras e€eT ey Kadpmov ToheL 

kat Nextpa o pev OnBara [...JeTar yapov 
0d ex dpvyev Kahhuoror [. .]vavorypiov 
Tyv TavTadXdov Tato add[. . ov Taxiora ypy 
omevoew Oeov Trepiavtos oa Bovderar 60 
@ TON aera Levs Tes Kal Nwepav 


edevéas [ 


ecodp ..[...] Soxovvras ovk evar dios 


] ta06 aBovdias enas 


TApEoTe Kat Lit ehpe pyvuTYS Xpovos 
werders pev Nuas ohaw Se wyTEp EvTVXELW 65 
UTE VU KpatuveT avT Ee“ov THASE KOovos 
haBovre Kadpov oKnTTpa THY yap aka 
chow tpootiOnow evs eyw TE Tv Su 
Epuy | Lee aw Jos es Kpnvynv [. Jaro 
yuvaika Oarpas rys[ Jowovca yns 
vacpoit Teyyne media On Baas xPovos 


70 


dupkn mpos av, Jov vaTepav Kexnwevy 
uw Oe vELKN Kal Ta TPW TETPAyLEVa 
[7] 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


We now come to the longest and most connected fragment (C), being either a leaf, or 
at least two columns, with a few pieces broken off, and a good many words effaced. But the 
connexion is quite clear. It begins with the close of an excited choral song, after Lycus has 
gone into the snare prepared for him by the young men. ‘Then he reappears dragged out by 
them from a hut upon the stage, as W-M. suggests, a captive, and about to be slain. After an 
excited dialogue Hermes intervenes, stops this new violence, and gives directions to Lycus and 
to Amphion concerning the building of Thebes, and the transfer of the monarchy to Amphion. 
Zethus, who was no doubt the younger, is treated as of little importance. With the acquiescing 
reply of Lycus, which we have complete, the fragment closes. The possible vestiges of a letter 
at the right edge opposite the 15th line of this column suggest that Amphion may also have 


made a short speech, for the concluding lines of the chorus would not be more than from three 
to six. Let us come to details: 


The opening lines of the left column are apparently, as W-M. conjectures, spoken by th 
corypheeus (in iambic metre), while vv. 5, 6 are in lyric metre. He restores the passage 
as follows: 


Corypheus, . . Tay’ av adore ard |vrac we parnv Adyolv 
kaXelo ametAaic ov |upayove avwhedele 
ovc © ovK to0gac Civ | éav Ode OéAy 
nBavracg Oe] Tivd’ ava oréynv Taxa. 
Chorus, ; . oviorg paxa |piwy obévog Bpdyxot Kara- 5 
ost Tov adccoyv] Bporwy 0 ab téxvate 


tie Epuyev Oe lov. Lycus, id pot por. 


D. suggests on 5 Onpiwv, and on 7 érecov. 

W-M. also calls attention to his explanation of this lyric metre in his edition of the Hercules 
Furens, ii. 188, and thinks that two verses for the corypheus must have followed. Then 
he gives the alternate exclamations of Lycus (who is still within the hut, but on the stage), 
and the chorus, viz., after the line (according to D.’s restoration) 


kal On TeddnAOL THY veaviwY Y~pEG— 


as follows :— 


Lycus, . & redc¢ Oewy yépovrec ode aphéeste ; 10 

Chorus, . adAaddZera péya Boa Gavactic pédoc. 

Lycus, . & yata Kaduov cai roAtop’ ’Aowrikov. 

Chorus, . «Atbec, doa [this line has not yet been restored by us]. 
aiuatog Oikla Tot Sika] ypdviog, aAN bude Frecev 


élaBev Sray [Exe te]v’ ace3H Bporwr. 15 
[8] 


II. 
NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


10. D.suggests Soaudvrec. The second 7 is plain: hence I still suggest rodoroXor Spapdvrec. 


13. The first two words, and gof3ep, are very plain, the rest either gone or so faint as 
to be very doubtful. Even with the help of Stobseus’ quotation, who gives the last word in 
v. 14 as vrorecovc, we cannot reconstruct the sense. %recev is tolerably plain; #\aPev quite so. 
By. suggested ord#av, which would give good sense; H. éraicev ; but Stobawus, evidently, read 
something like érecev in sense. 

_ The next five lines, which I saved by bringing two separate fragments luckily together, are 
plain enough: I need only note aovupayoc as a new compound, and that I formerly printed 
from the MS. c:agepoupévn, which still looks like what the scribe wrote. But he may have 
written gop, the letter being faint, and the « and o in this hand being often very like, especially 
in this state of the papyrus. 


21-2. The paragraph line over ri rovro marking the alternate speaker is torn off with a 
piece of the papyrus. For that reason it is omitted in the transcription, though it may be 
supplied with perfect certainty. Starting from my imperfect decipherment, given in Hermathena 
(which, however, gave Anz. in 22 as the surviving letters), W-M. suggested the following: 


Amphion, or Zethus, zypavOavoe av, wv yovag ovK oic8’ azo. 


Lycus, Tac On, Tlvwy TEptKal” BY ovK O10’ Evo; 
The following was the restoration of G. (D. giving’éari¢ jy in 21); 


’ Vg wn C3 ov ~ ~ € - 
zypavOavoie dv we Eye TOV OWV UT). 


ov ONT ldple TépUK’, ATHY OUK O10 zy. 
I have now restored the passage as follows :— 
~ ~ QA € cor Lind \ ie ~ 
. Tp0C TOV; TOE Uuwv TOUTO yap Gidw paletv. 


2 te 7 € ” aac: toad ¢ 
e éypav0avore av, We dAWA UV UTO. 


GAN FH twwrv weptcal Ov ovK 01d 2ye 5 


RNR ON 


me? ~ - te , 
. Tl Tour épevvag ; év vexpotc wevoe Oaver. 


24-5. On this D. suggests 2opudpevoy eipyw o° dva&”Apgiov, and G. evdvupoy piv é¢ Odor 
tEopudmevov doW0 avak”Augiov. A careful examination of the papyrus shows me éEopuwpévoue 
as the reading, and the remains of the € visible at the fracture, so that dva& is almost certainly 
the previous word. I now add évroAde Sé cor, and then there came possibly rarpd¢ mpocavda. 
The cou is very doubtful now, but was at first clear. 

W-M. desires to read 2wpoudmue0a on account of the v. 29 alrapvjoy rade, which he 
considers part of the dialogue, but if fut. indic. and 2nd pers., it should end in -«. This is 
the rule, and confirmed here by v. 23: weécc. With this, therefore, I cannot agree; I feel 
certain that Hermes intervenes at v. 24. The following seems to be the course of his speech. 

oon!) 


IL. 


NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


He first stays and addresses the youths, giving them his commission from Zeus. (In vy. 28, 
D.’s suggestion, dorepwrdv, led me to read the MS. differently, but it seems the last word of 
the line; the metre demands an additional syllable; there seems some room for a small letter 
between the wz and the oc.) The words “you shall not deny this” (29) are addressed probably 
to Lycus, and introduce the direction that these youths (BAacrd]vovrag zy Awe, 34, G.) 
must succeed to the royal power, which Lycus must surrender. Then follows in the next 
column dérav 6é. 

We now come to the right column, of which the first four lines are complete. I will only 
mention that, in my former publication, I printed (by a curious clerical error) BaAwv instead of 
riOeic, which is quite plain at the end of the first line, and appears in my rough copy. dorewe 
is also now clear. Line 388 St. would prefer xéow for ¢géow, comparing Anthol., v. 387, 
sapkwv ybvow. The passage proceeds: 


kphune [amd jopoue O¢ diac dorewe 41 
media 71a On |n¢e bdaow 2apowy ast. 

buste OL” eer |odv otoc he Kaduov 76dug 

Xwoetre | watde|¢ doru & "Iounvov mapa 


imraotouov moAaow eaervere. 45 


There seems no doubt about these restorations, most of which I have already printed; in vy. 44, 
maidec and “Iounvdv are from W-M. But cf. Soph. Antig. 966, where Codex Li gives mapa 
medayewv (sic, St.). ywpeir é¢ @yKoc, sc. into the valley, D. ywpsire petOpoic, BI. 

But now come the difficulties, though the general sense is clear. Zethus is to attend to the 
defence of the country by arms; Amphion is to build Thebes with his lyre. Hence: 


D. ov piv pO0dpov 76. rvevua TOAgUiWY AaBwrv, 46 
Zi, we rplv, Exe TWovov, obdnv © ’Aupiove 
Abpav Kedebw Sid XEpwv WTALopéEvwt 
pérrrew Oeovde widaiow, fLovrat dé cor 
TéTpat TEpEuvat, wovorkHe KNAOUpEVaL. K.T.A. 50 
G. ov piv piapdvevua ToAguiwy AaBwr, 46 


Zi0, we taxior andpepe, ov © ’Apgplova x.T.A. 


I forbear to give other reconstructions of 46, which depart widely from the traces on the 
papyrus. 

G. had before suggested oxéAcvua in v. 46; Bl. and W-M. demand (in 47) ’Audlova; the 
second « is, however, plain in the MS. We all thought of répcuva, and Oé\uvuva, the vestiges 
being re. vuva, so that the scribe may have hesitated between these words. Hither is demanded 
by all the critics, and I suppose we must correct the MS. into répeuva. D. observes that, in 
Egyptian papyri, 7 and 6 are apt to be confounded. 

[10] 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANTIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


The next two lines have also been variously restored, but not quite according to the pretty 
clear, but perplexing traces on the papyrus, viz. : Sev... reuntpoe et. ovea edwAra. et (for ev) is 
a possible form in Euripides, and so we should have Sdporor pytpde eivt Movo’ &8déAta; worevu in 
the next line is very doubtful. 


W-M. = ddbpuorr untode Ev0a Movo sde6Ata 
ony” cic duAXdav rexrover Ohoe yeou 
déuovea 

D. E 


OcuéOLa 8’, ) rodcELot, Movo’ EddbALA 


eUTEX VO OloOY TEeKTOVWY Dhoet Xepé. 
St. renders the whole passage thus: 


av piv TO TOEOV pupa TOAEUiwy AaBwr, 
ZnO’, we woty, éxrdvnoor, év & ’Audtorvt 
~ Abpav kabarrw Sid x «7d. 
Odmove Of nTode Eira Movoa swWALa dévdpn Te‘ untpoc eira M. é. 
ee dorewe meAwowy Tek. 0. x. fro adrep Booreiwy r. 0. x. 
Y. 54 was reconstructed by a brilliant guess of By. confirmed by the faint traces in the 


papyrus. 


57. ydauwy, conjectured by Bl., is really in the MS. I had read yauov, as only the first lobe 
of the w is visible, but had suspected yayeiv, from the empty space left which Bl.’s 
conjecture exactly fills. 


58. Mr. Sayce first restored evvavorijp.ov, which W. did independently. The Lexica vary 
between evvacor. and evvar. 


59. W. first suggested dcov, which we thereupon read in the MS. So also 
60. oia, which we had read independently. 
61. & wOAN GedATTa Zede was By.’s solution for vestiges which long perplexed us here. 


62. We had already thought of ta&ac cic pwc (Bl. and E.), Zoyw (D.), but not of take 
thvoe (G.). edaEac dyé (St.). 


63. ZogndAev (G.), which, however, does not agree with the curious traces of the MS. For 
this Bl. and R. suggest é¢ ope parnv (é¢ of, yévoe W-M.). This we had already 
tried to fit to the traces, without success. secoppa seems almost certain. If the 
participle zoogpayicag were Kuripidean Greek, it would fit the traces and the gap 
exactly. ..’s cic¢ goaropag is perhaps the truth. 

We had thought of éofponce df and d¢ %ppaca robtc, of which the former agrees 
most nearly with the papyrus, and which W. since suggested. écppévri (D.). 
11] 
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NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE ANZIOPE OF EURIPIDES. 
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V. 64. I now think that the scribe wrote Zir for Znr, and left a gap after ev, from some 
roughness in the papyrus. nupe has, of course, been suggested. 


65. EUTUXELV is plain in the MS. 
66. tr’ ovv (E.), but the vuy is clear. 


69. “Eppa 62 weobetc (W-M.) we had thought of. xkeAevobete (D.) (which agrees best with 
the remaining traces). gouie 7 émeddv (Bl.). Aeibav’ (St.). Pare I had restored 
at the first reading. 


70. riod érwe Oavotca yc, W-M.: xpaivovoa, D., and G., who compares Oed. Col. 296. 
vyoatvovea (St.), cf. Helena 2 and 3, and Here. Fur. 946 for y@ovde in apposition to 
vic. I think uz may be the letters before the gap, though very faint, and also 
that R.’s iv ovca yng is there. 


I have done my best to render to each of the above-named scholars his due credit, but must 
add that though I printed but very few notes in Hermathena, we had studied the text with 
every care, and rejected deliberately many obvious suggestions, madé subsequently from the 
printed text, by scholars who had not seen the original. We had of course enormous advan- 
tages in having before us the character of the writing, the size of the gaps, and many faint 
traces which no fac-simile, however good, can reproduce. or this reason I can hardly hope 
that more will be read than I have now printed. But there are lines (e.g. A 22, C 21, 46, 
51), where the right conjecture, when made, will be established without difficulty. This 
warning may be needed for those sanguine persons who seem to think that as soon as they see 
the autotype fac-simile, all will be quite clear, and that they will easily supply what we have 
failed to explain. 
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(1) 


ETLYAPjLOVv 


Tis SvoTvXwv Buoy T Exwv 
Te kayadov poyar ddan 


v.. 7. Paow wakaptov 


apov? xpycov tav addov.. 


eEvpuTLoou 
Tis Kat Buoy KeKTNmeEVoS 
.Tav kahov Oned.e 


ovov 7... ]oABu0 


(3) 
b TOLO AVAKTOS 
t rodwKns Ou aradav[ ry 
EXE 
avaweTo ovdov opwr[ ov 


wy YAaMOV aypyns TA MOL 5 
a ELE 


Tw . v \ndovy 


Itl 


CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS. 
(TRANSORIPTION.) 


ap @ yuvat KX 


(2) 


Tats HAE. vLdLo 


poaddov On 7 


00a + + pos on T 


mas ? € 


KaANera . 


. nav 


Lao UL 


New jev ev. AvITpO 


Kaview ETOLWLOS Ka 


Ayaprevov ov yap 10 


KWOUVOS HW ov 


omTwS amoLas LK 
An€avres ers ynv 


ao 
ahd evcakovae hy 


PNVLEL aTpevoav 15 


@ 
Kat TOV AoKpwv apy[ovra 


]po XPYVal Kat 


(4)—Irap, XI., 502 sqq. 


502 ] péerov 

503 adramal]e darayyas 
504 axa] ou 

— ]vonoev 


505 moots 7 ]vKopovo 
506 mowme|va Aawy 

507 deEtov wp lov 

508 mvevovtes | axarou 
509 -KAwOev] Tos ehovev 
— ] xes eAowwro 
510 
511 KvOOS aya |ov 

512 map de pa ]yawv 

513 pov |uxas urmovus 
-— ]voto 

514 -afvos ad ]Awy 

515 dappalka tacowy 
516 urmol|ra veotwp 


517 7ap d]e PaXawv 


ve|aTopa S.ov 


10 


15 


518 Baw [AoKdnmadov 

519 paLoruée 

Enos 

521 KeBpi[ovns 

522 exr[ope 

523 exrop v[ 

524 ecyatin[e 

525 Tpwes o[ puvovrar 

526 avas de x[Aoveer 

527 evpv yap [ 

528 Kel ur]zous 

— Kovpot T 

531 ws apa dwvnoas 

he finealena wesc 

533 pLul¢ eb[epov 

534 o[7]e:Bov[ res 

535 vepler[L amas 

536 a[s] ap ad uf arev 

537 aur aja er[iroarpev 
[13] 


20 


25 


30 


35 


III. 


CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1). This scrap is evidently from a Florilegium, or book of elegant extracts, as the two 
headings show. The Epicharmian fragment is one not hitherto known, and I am unable to 
restore more than the general sense—some advice or reflection on the miseries of life and 
their remedies. The metre is apparently trimeter iambic. 

The passage from Euripides we have not as yet identified. But, apart from the contents, 
the very fact of the existence of a Florilegium at this period is a novelty in Greek Literature. 
Wilamowitz, reviewing the origin and spread of these collections (Herakles, i. 171), proves from | 
the citations of Clemens Alex. that they must have existed in the 2nd century, a.p.; and he 
quotes the well-known article of Diels, Rh. Mus. xxx., pp. 172 sgg., who ventures to place the 
original of all the copies or references we have in the Ist century s.c. Wilamowitz agrees with 
this conclusion, though it was made without any clear evidence from facts. Diels’ argument is 
as follows : 

Stobseus did not read and extract for himself, but copied from an earlier collection, for 
Theophilus, Bp. of Antioch, a Christian apologist, writing about 180 a.p., quotes a number of 
Stobeeus’ passages, with the same corrupted readings and mistakes of reference. Diels also 
thinks (1) that the headings (lemmata) were entered on the margin, because so many have 
disappeared ; also (2) that the name of the work, as well as the author, was given (this he 
acutely infers from a blunder of Theophilus, op. cit. p. 179). Neither of these conjectures is 
supported by our fragment, whereas his next suggestion, that the sentences were arranged 
according to subjects, is here verified. He infers from Isocr. ad Nicoclem, 43; Plato, Legg. vii. 
810, H, and Xen. Mem. i. 6, § 14, that there were early educational collections, but says that the 
first definite notice of such a thing is the Garland of Meleager (about 60 8.c.). Here now is a 
perfectly undeniable proof that such things existed before 200 3.c. The handwriting is indeed 
rather that of the 2nd Ptolemaic reign, than that of the 3rd (compare Plates XXI. and XXIT.), 
so that the fragment is probably older than 250 z.c. 


(2). The tragedy from which this passage has come to us is not among those extant. It is 
clearly about Agamemnon, Aulis, &c., and, therefore, concerned with the topics of the Iphigenia 
in Aulis. But it does not belong to that play. The form seems a dialogue between some 
speaker and a lady (Clytemnestra), concerning the danger of the delay at Aulis. The mutilated 
state of the lines, which precludes any restoration of the construction, makes the reading very 
difficult, but probably some rectifications will yet be made. In this hand « is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from t¢; pm, y, and @ are, as usual, very similar in form. 


(3). This seems to be a fragment from the "Hota, a catalogue of celebrated heroines attributed 
to Hesiod (for details of. my History of Greek Class. Literature, i. pp. 125 sq.). Mr. Bury first 
called my attention to the phrase in the second line, rodéxne 87 ’Araddvrn, which is quoted in a 
schol. on Homer, Iliad, B. 764, and in Flach’s ed. of Hesiod, Frag. 100. If this be so, it is 
interesting to note that such a book survived among the old soldiers of the Fayoum. Many 
of our readings are, however, very doubtful. 


(4). The handwriting of the previous fragment is very like that of the present one, which 
Mr. Bury was the first to identify as a passage from the Iliad. The occurrence of endings of 
[14] 
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CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


lines not in our texts made me at first doubt the fact. There are indeed preserved only the 
ends and beginnings of two successive columns, yet here is enough to show what a text of 
Homer was before Aristarchus, and what we have lost in this curious and, to us, unique 
copy. In a chance passage of 35 lines we now know that there were five rejected in the 
text of Aristarchus, a line beginning with xovpo: displacing ll. 529, 530 of our texts. We 
also know that we are not dealing with the text of Zenodotus, for the line 515, which ends 
with apyaxa wdéooev in our texts, suspected by Aristophanes, and obelised by Aristarchus, 
was actually omitted in the earlier edition of Zenodotus (schol. Iv. in loc. a@ereirat x.r.A. 
kal “Apioropayne mponOére’ Zyvddoroc Sé over eyoapev). Another peculiarity of that edition, 
noticed in the scholia,‘the reading (528) xt’ tzmoue seems to be here, but the decisive letter 0 
is so effaced as to be very uncertain. 


[15] 
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Jev ta row[ 

Gav ovos core vupdior 

]npes wev dn ToL. . Jope 
JoAXa wou Tayior eu 

Juris exewor Snpea 5 


Jevas ore dua Tpiwy ports 


(1). 


]te Ko Kao popevar Ka. 
] tov orpatnyov vy dia evpoBua 
Jeus adAnv eors yap w vot 
]exov evs virepBodnv 10 . 
]vatos ovros pard.iws be) OLN 
] tavra Tovyapouv ov. pev a 
]rpokar pmeyte . . s Exes 
]vopern pe. ovk ex 
(2). 
Jev radew Tavt[. ]ves ye 
]av0r dpeva davwou Jor Sdeor[ 
g ?.Jeros ev yap $ Jo 
Javropes Xap 
]. nTno ew oupa 
] - pos €uT 
Jredew er pey 
]. ore PYTET .. KL VOV [LET 
]aerau Tpep 
]rvov 
Jre 
Jexew 
Jur 
Jey... €€ 
Jexor 


]pcda 


[16] 


LV. 
CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


This fragment is from a new Comedy, probably from Menander, whose Double Deceiver 
contained a character called Demeas. The frequent use, however, of the name in the Roman 
Comoedia palliata makes it probable that other poets—Diphilus and Philemon or even Menander 
—used it in some other play. The metre is easily to be distinguished as iambic, but iambic 
with that peculiar license which the tragic poets denied themselves—I mean the ending of a 
word in a long syllable in the first part of the fifth foot, as in lines 5 and 11. We can see 
that it was a dialogue, continued in the next column, but there is not enough left to give us 
a clue. This uncertainty also affects the reading of the remaining words, but very possibly 
this riddle may yet be solved by a more fortunate student. 


(2) 


This too is the fragment of a play—whether tragedy or comedy must remain uncertain, but 
I incline to think it a tragedy. The whole of the second column has been literally expunged 
from its page by the action of insects eating the surface applied to it. Were it not for this 
calamity we should have a considerable passage left us, written in a hand of remarkable beauty 
and clearness. I have already, in the Introductory Memoir, noticed that the onu]avropec (or 
koavropec ?) of the fifth line stamps it as a play different from any of those extant, or with a 
different reading. There is nothing further to be said, unless our researches lead us to another 
scrap of the same play, of which both the papyrus and the writing are easily distinguishable 
from the contemporary hands, even at first sight. 

There is in my possession another such scrap, though smaller in handwriting, which I have 
quoted in the Introductory Memoir as giving us the transition form of the Q into the @. In 
that here reproduced, however, both that change, and the passage of E into €, have been already 
accomplished. We cannot, therefore, place the date of this hand before the middle of the 38rd 
century B.c. In neither case do I feel sure that we have a fragment of a complete text before 
us, but rather some extract, which was written in a larger hand than that of the regular 
professional scribe. . 


e [17] 


Ws 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PHZDO OF PLATO. 


(TRANSCRIPTION. 
(1a) (2) 
67E trapacKevalové eavtov ev T]ar Bias 68B ] ovk acpevos evow av 
ort eyyvrarw ovra tov Te toce oreo ar ye x] py ear Twx ov[r]u ye 
new eraipe prrjocodos ahodpa yap avTat 
Ovavat ovtw Cy]w Karreita nk | 
tavta Sofer uy|Oapov adrhoft 
OVTOS aUTwL TOU]TOUV wyavaKTEL add 1 exer ka]Oapas dpovncer ev 
ov yedouov ; ws 8 ov;] Tar ovtTs apa 5 revier Oar. ev de TovTO oluTws EXEL OTEP 


epy @ Yppa ot o]pOws dirowo 


gouvtes atrobv|nurxew pedleTwou K.T.d. 


(12) 
684 at]naxOar cvvorto[s avrois ; 7 avO pw 
Tulvev pev tradiKafoy Kau yuvarkov 
]n raider evexa [amrofavovtwv 10 
m]oddou exovres [nfednoar es 


Au]Sov eMew vro [raurns ayopevor k.T.X. 


(3) 


(68¢) ovopalovor capploourny To epi 
tLas emOupuas py] exronabar adda 
odifyap]as exew Kat [Kloopuws ap ov Tov 
To[is] wovov mpoonke: Tos paiora Tov 

68D cawpartos odtywpovo[i]y Te Kat en hiro 5 


cod(ialt tlwoow 2 avayky 2 eu yap eOedeus 
ry os EVVONT aL THY ye TaV adwv av 
Spevav [re kar oa] Ppoovvnv Soéer cou 
ewat a[roros . Tas 89 w Lwxpares [ovrba n]5 os ofre 
top[Olav[arov yyouvtjar [wavrres 10 
ot ajANou Tov peyarov [kako 
ew]ar—var parka edn [ovKovy 
poBa]t wetovear kakwv [vmoper— 
ovjow avtwy o1 avd[peror To Sav ? 
aroly orav viropepolow eore 15 
tavta] Twr Sedievas [a]p[a Kau deer 
avdpevor et]ou mavres [rdnv] ov driooodor 
Kautlou adoyov[ye Seeu Tut 
Kat devduar av]dpevov eifvar. 


68E 


Tu Oe o]t Koopifor avTwv ; ov 20 
TavtTov Tovto Te] TovOac[uw* 
akohagig TWe cwdppovjovow[ Kat 
Tou papev ye advvator ewat ad] ows 
[18] 


aptu eheyov ov To]A\n adoyia av 
evn et PoBotro] Oavarov o ToLovTos 
mohhyn pevtor vy]|dua 7 8 os 
ovKouy LKavoyv woilepn TeKENpLoV 
TOUTO avdpos ov av Loy]|s ayavaktrouvTa 
oTu ovk ap y]v diocodgos [aia 
Tus piiow a] .aTos o avTo[s 
de wou ovros Tu] yxaver duro 
Xpnpatos Kat P]uoTywos ToL 
Ta ETEPA TO]YTMV NY apphorEepa 
mavu edn exet] ovTaws ws eyers 
ap ovy edn ov] Kat 4 ovopa 
Copevn avdpeva] Tors ovrw Oa 
KEMEVOLS WadLaT]a TmpoonKeEL 
TavtTws Ontrov ey] — ovKovv Kat 4 
coppocvrvn, nv Kat o]t Todor 


(4) 
(68E) avrow cvpBawes TovTo opoifov 
To 7a0os Tou Er avTnVY THV 
avdpatrobwdn cappoouvyny 
poBRovpevor yap orepnOnvar 
ETEPwY NOoveYv Kat ErvOvpouV 
TES ExeWav ahhwy amrexovT[at 
ut exewoly] Kpatrovpevor kat[r]ou 
kadovor ye [axlohacvav To va[o 
dover alpxecO]ar cvpBawwee 
8 ovy avrous Kpat]ou[ pev[ous 1 
vd ndovlwy Kparew ahhov 
nSove[y tovto 8 opovov eorw wt vuv Oy 
edeyet[o Twi Tpotrov Twa Sia a 
Kolac.a[y avtovs cecapporic bat 
coukle yap wo paxapre Syppuva 15 
pm yap ovx avrn nun opOn mpos a 
peryn[y addayn ndovas mpos y 
Sova[s kat AvTas mpos Avmas 


Kat dLoBov mpos poBov  k.7.d. 


68¢ 


694 


“NI Gr BB CO 


10. 
11. 


10. 
. MSS open the line with péAXovta aroBaveicOa. These words were probably a 


14. 
20, 


Ve 
FRAGMENTS OF THE PHZDO OF PLATO. 
(COUMENTARY.) : 


(1a) 


. MSS xaze0’. The papyrus disregards the second hiatus thus avoided. 
. D retro. Hirschig proposed fjxovrog avrov. 
. Schanz brackets ov yeAotov. 


- Be arodvnicxcav. CDE arodvjoke. 


(10) 


» BOD ovvdvrt0g. Ed Evvdvroe. According to Meisterhans (Grammatik der Attischen 


Inschriften, p. 181), obv almost supplanted the old Attic Ev» after 410 B.c. 
kal véwy is in the texts, instead of this line. 


MSS wodAoi of. 
(2) 


. BC agree with the papyrus in neglecting the hiatus, viz. ye. Omit. EH. y’ (D). 


. MSS pndamov. ovfete and unOele are found in inscriptions as early as 378 B.c.; they 


are universal after 330 B.c. (cf Meisterh., op. cit., p. 216). 

B adobe Kabapwe évrebEeoOa poovice aN 7 éxet. The same MS. adds, on the 
margin, GAAoi duvarby sivae cafapwc. We suggest that the original text was 
duvatov sivat xaBapwe poovice évrvyev. These words exactly fill up the gap 
in the papyrus. 


. d wo\Ah. D moddoi. MSS av adoyla en, probably to avoid the hiatus between 


a and a. 


MSS ixavdv cor rexuhprov 2pn, avoiding the hiatus co: é¢n. 


marginal gloss that crept into the text. There is no room for them in the 


papyrus. 
MSS rvyyava dv kal. 


E rposixe. 


(3) 


peat) eleranovat (v is erased). CE ddtywootc. MSS év. 
. MSS avayen, t¢n. BOD 2érac. So Stobeeus, Iamblichus. All editors read 


20cAjoeic. The double stops marking a pause in the sense are remarkable, and 
are followed by the paragraph over the next line. 


mE ODie hye 


[19] 


10. 


it: 
12. 


17, 


[20] 


Ve 
FRAGMENTS OF THE PHADO OF PLATO. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


. d avegeiav. BODE avdplav. 


MSS 4 & d¢ dr rév 0. For the assimilation of the consonants as in line 5, 
cf. Dittenberger’s Sylloge, 14, 9, 75 AoytorHv, and VI. 2, line 4 ; VII. 2, lines 
6 and 9, and in the domestic documents, XII, line 14; XIV. line 5, and in 


many other places. But there are also many cases where this assimilation is 
not carried out. 


BCD peyartwv, So Stobsous, Iamblichus. E Meylatwv. 


elvat is omitted in the MSS. LHditors read xcaxov eiva. So Stobeus. 0b has on 


margin roy peylotrwy Kakwv eivat. 


» MSS tzopévwor. 


BCD, kai wad. E pada. 


- ddoyov, BD, Stobwus, Iambl. drorov, Ec, in margin b, 


- swppovjovow and ad’ duwe were misplaced in laying down the fragments. They 


ought to be at the ends of the respective lines. MSS odpoovée iow. 


. The papyrus seems to omit iva. 


(4) 


UMBSrctree 


- Snow sivat, Eb d. rq mepi, b, and this was probably the old reading, with ért. 


- MSS ev40n, BCD. The reading of the papyrus (4vdparodésy for v4 9n) is far more 


vigorous, and likely to be genuine. But how did the weaker version come to 
prevail P : 


. MSS yap érépwv jdovev orepnOjvar. 


. MSS td rév. MSS add’ Suwe cuvpPaiva. BCD E EvuBaive, d. 


mpoc aperny is bracketed by Ast. 


A gap of several pages separates this group of fragments from the next, which begin 
at 79c of our texts. We have, therefore, evidently before us the remains of a 
complete Phedo. ach column of 22 lines occupies about 14 of the Teubner 
text. About 122 columns, therefore, would suffice to complete the dialogue. 
We have remains of only 18, but some of them nearly complete. 


a 


(1) 


79C¢ 
ovy | oparov 
] opovorepov 


T]au ade To de 


| mahav e]leyoulev 


(3) 


DE are PeNeTWOa aler TOUTO TOSE 
Mev addo eorw 7 op$ws Procopoves 
fae tau ovre TeOvavar pedteTooa 
wOtws Y OV ToUT av Ein pedeT 

1A Javatov—ravtratacn ye 

VKOUV O]UT@ MEV EXOVTA ELS 

9 opotov avt|yu [To] avdes ame[pxerar 


» Devov Te Kalu afavatov Kar 


povipov ou alduxopevye vTapyxeu 
i 


at doBwv Kar] aypiwy epwtov Kat Tov 


Mov kakaly tov avOpwmiwov 


mm haypev ]ne womep “‘heyerau 
‘ara TOV MELVIN MEVWV 

s adnO]ws Tov Nourov ypovov 
vera Dewv Siayouca ovta popev 


) KeBys. ]—eav de ye ou pepianpevy 
tau akafaptos Tov TwpLaTos 


wa[a]Marryrat ATE TWL TWPLATL 


| 
vel Ovvovd0ad KAL TOUTO Jepamrevovea 


at [epwca K]au yonrevopevy 


] ta co[pare 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PHZDO 


Talo avaykyn © TwKpares 


uTnLevdatporr ew)ar TAGVNS KALavoLaAs 10 


16 


31B w KeBys 7 ad\]\ws—ovTw vy Sia Edy 


20 


NEE 
OF PLATO. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(2) 


80D ops ws e|zros eumLew afavara 


ete n ovv ]ar—y Se [puxn apa To avoes 


TO ELS Tou ]ourov ETEPOV TOTTOV 


OLYOMEV [OV TO E€VVQLOV 
0 


KQL Kabap | OV 


KAU aLON Els aLooU 5 


5 ws ahynOuws talpa tov ayafov Oeov 


Ke Te As 


2 ] wd. av Geos Oeder 


GuTiKka Kau TL Elune Wuxyne LTEOV 


auty Se On n]uw y ToLavTy 


(4) 


(818) v70 Twv erBvprov [Kar . ? 
noover wore wnbev [? dokew ewar 
anes addo 0 To Tw[pmaroerdes 

ov av Tis arbaito [Kat Lou Kat TLOL 
Ka payo. Kat mpols TA appodiowa 5 
xpnoaito To S[e Tous oppace 
oKoTwdes Kat [vontor Se 

Kau copia aup[erov TovTo Se Et 
Oopevne [mroer[y] Te Kar 
Tpepew [kar hevyew ovrw on 10 
81c ex[Lovoar over Yuxyny avTyv 
Kal avtnv [edtkpwy aradda- 

fer Oai.—ovde [omwotovy 

adda Suerdnpl evnv ye ouras 

vio Tov Twpa[Toedovs 0 auTHL 15 
n opiia [T]e kar ovvLovota Tov 
coparos] Sia To ace [Evvewar Kar 
Sua THY TohAnv pLederyv 
everoinoev ov putov Tavu ye 
ceuBpiles Se ye Tou[To ou 


eobar xpn evar xa [Bap Kar 


Ka Te A 


(5) 


(81c) 1 Tovavtn uyyn Blapuverar te 
Kat eXKeTau Tal Aw ELs TOV OpaToV 
tomov doBar Tov aidous TE Kat 
avdov worep heyLeTau Tept Ta pvy- 
para Te Kat TOULs Taous KUAWSOU- 5 
SID pevyn mepr a dy [Kat whOy arta — 
Wolyov dav[racpara (oKvoedy) 

? w Tap 


XOVTAL AL TOLAVTAL ular evdora 


aoOever [rape 


au py Kabapws amodvb[erar adda 10 
Tov opatov perexovoaLe Ovo Kat 
Opavrai—eLKoTas ‘yeLw BwKpates — 
evkoTw@s ]pevTor w KeBns [Kau ov TL YE 
ras Tov alyabwv avt[as ewat adda. 


tas Tov] pavtwy «.T.d. 15 


[21] 


Vile 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PHZDO OF PLATO. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


; MSS GELOEL 


The first fragment calls for no further comment. It is separated by a long gap from 
the succeeding portions we have recovered. 


(2) 


3. MSS rowtrov rérov trepov, which is less euphonious than the reading of the papyrus. 


. The MSS omit roy before yevvatov. The papyrus limits this better land to the one 


well-known future existence. 


. MSS aady. The substitution of « for e is common in inscriptions later than 


100 B.c., but isolated examples are found earlier, e.g. CIA II, 248, 35 (before 
300 B.c.) (cf. Meisterh., p. 38). As owuaroecd occurs in the papyrus 83 c. 17, 
it may be that dese was assimilated to di8he, which occurs in Hes. Sceut. Here., 
477, in order to make the play on the words (a«d7—Aidov) more obvious. 


6. MSS ayabov cal godvmov Oedv. See note on next line. 


7. MSS of av Oedc 202An. B has 20éAm, but m is due to an emendation. Our scribe 


probably copied from an old text in which « and. » were often confused. 

In the papyrus there is room for kat poedvysov here. The letters read -IAI may 
possibly be -IAI, but what the word was we cannot tell. OJIAFJ{ (of 64) may 
be the text, there being room for the second bar of the H, if it be lost. 


(3) 


. MSS ae. aici and act are found in State psephisms down to 861 3.c. After that 


date the shorter form is universal (cf. Meisterh., p. 25). MSS rovro—roiro 8é. 


2. MSS ovdév. 
4. Hirschig bracketed padiwe (so Schanz and Archer-Hind). ov is omitted in CD; 


18. 
21. 


22. 
[22] 


d agrees with the papyrus. 


. MSS aadéc. C gives andée. 

. AvPowreiwy is read in B; dvOpwrivwv in CD E. 

. MSS m, worep d& Aéyerar. In the papyrus 8é is superscribed. 

- BOD, roy Oeév. HE agrees with papyrus. Heindorf reads dayotcoy (so Hirschig 


and Archer- Hind). 
BC DE agree with papyrus. 


All MSS read ofua. The blunder in the papyrus is due to parablepsy. 
MSS Evdvovea. 


Eb yeyonrevpévn. BD yeyontevouévn. C yonrevopévn. 


13. 


14. 
16. 


12. 


14, 


VI. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PHZADO OF PLATO, 


(COMMENTARY.) 
(4) 
- MSS ot’ avrov ind re tov. Vermehren bracketed twd re... . jdovev (Plat. 


Studien, p. 24). There is room in the papyrus for érfupudy adrov cal dover. 


. MSS pndév. MSS aAro Soxetv. 

. MSS add’ 2. 

- MSS od rie av, apparently to avoid hiatus. 
- MSS ¢iAros0¢/a. 


. The »v of poety was visible when we first read the papyrus. 


D araddaEacba. MSS ov’, avoiding hiatus. It should be remarked that here, 
as is the case with other MSS in the collection, the obolus or paragraph-line 
(yeauun tapaypapoc), which marks a pause in the argument, is repeated over 
the beginning of the next line. In some of the cases where it is not to be 
found, the papyrus has been rubbed, and the line thus effaced. 


BCD @AdXa kai. Ed Stobeous read aAX4. 


CD ovvovota. E Evvoveta. 


- MSS éveroince Evugurov. Massen (Leipziger Studien, iv. p. 1, ff.) has proved that 


v ephel. was as common before consonants as before vowels (Meisterh., p. 89). 


. MSS & ye, & gire. There is room in the papyrus for rovro, & pire, oi. Kx. 7X. 


. dparév is either rubbed out or blurred, so as to be illegible. e 
(5) 
. MSS oxioad4 gavracuara. There seems to be room in the papyrus for aspara oxioedy 


after gavr. 


. MSS ofa rapéyovra, omitting w ra~.—acbeve, which we have not been able to 


explain. The a in aofeve is doubtful. rév ovrw rapévtwv, as Mr. L. C. 
Purser suggests, would fill the gap. 


MSS eixdée. 
MSS ratrac. 


[23] 


Vis 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PHZDO OF PLATO. 


(LRANSCRIPTION.) 


(1) 
82A 
aduKias TE KaL T]Upay 

vidas Kal apmayas mpore]re 

ENkoTas evs TA TOV AUKw]VY TE 

KGL LEPaKwY Kal LKTIWOV levy 

n wou av addooe hapev Tas] Tow 5 
[avras vevar—apedeu en o Ke] 

Bys es Ta TovavTa ovKov]y 
[7 5 os dda 8 Kaw Tadrra] 

Ol av ExaoTa LoL KaTa Tas] avTwY 
[oporornras Tys medeTns Oy] 10 


Nov dn edn Tws 8 ov oveoluy k.T.N. 


(3) 
82D 
Jeurov[res ov Kata TavTa 
toplevoovrat afvTous ws ovK evdoow, 
om]nt epxovz[at, avrou de nyoupevor ov 
de] evartia [rye drtocodijar 
mplarrew Kat Tye ex[ew]ys 5 
Av[o]er re Kar Tor Kablappor] ravrye 
on TpemovTat emopevor yu 
exewn vonyeitar — mas eyes 


edn © TwKpartes — eyw Epw yvyvw [oKovar K.T.d. 


[24] 


82B 


844 


84B 


(2) 
ovTot evdatporv[errarot OTL 
roure|vs euKos ets [ToLovTov mad 7 
adixeo Oar wrod[irixov Te Kat nwepw ? 
TEpov yevos n [mov peditToV 
n o¢ykov n plvppnKev n Kav 5 
es TO avToy y[e mahw To avOpw- 
muvov yevos [Kat yuyveor Oar €€ avtwv 
avdpas petpi[ovs — erkos — 
eus de ye Oewy [yevos pn $id0G0- 
dnoarte kau [wavrTedws Kafapar 10 
amvovtte ov Oe[ pus aduxvera Oar add 
n Tor drropalHe. adda TovTwy evexa 
© erawpe orp[pa] te Kar KeBys 
ot opbas dirfoco] pou amexovrat Tov 


kata To o[wpa] eriOupiov K.7.d, 15 


(4) 
ano TWa] evavTiws coro pera 
xeipilope|vns adda yadnvyv 
tovtwov ] tapac[kevaroluca 
eTomev|n Tat Aoyiopwr KaL ae 
ev TouT]w ovea To adnOes 
kat Gejov kau ado[E€ ]aoz[ov 5 
Bewpevn] Kat v7 exew[ou 
Tpepopme]|vy Iv Te ove[rar Sew 
oluTm ews av Lev K[au ered 


av] tehevtnoes [ews To ovyyeves K.T.A. 


VIL. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PH#DO OF PLATO. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(2) 
2. MSS éixdg éortv. 
3. MSS agecvetcOar. 
4. MSS iijuepov. The reading of the papyrus may have been sjpuepwrepov. 
6. MSS radrdv ye. 


12. BOD adv 7. Beck and Ruckert thought aAX 4 ro gdrAouabet a gloss; but the 
papyrus supports the correctness of the received text. Heindorf proposed a\\a 
povy ty propuabet. Totrwyv,x.7.r. Wyttenbach: sic dé ye Oedv yévoc pH ov Oéuc 


apixvetoDat GdAw HTH Piropabet PiAocopjoarte cal TavreAc calapwe amdvtt- 
13. The capital ©, apparently written over an w, is noteworthy. 


14. BCD ptrocopourrec. EH prdsogar. Hodcd avéyovrat. BCD éxovra. 


(3) 
. MSS zopetovrat. 
. MSS omit rau. 
. MSS omit 34. MSS éxelvy exduevor. MSS roémovrae éxelune ix, 


~ D éxeivor. 


CMI Dd 


MSS roc, & Sdxparec ; ?yw Epa, Edn. 


(4) 


This Fragment comes after VIII.4, but it was not identified by us till it was 
pasted down among other scraps which we were unable to place, and we preferred 
not to remove it from this place. The Fragment (5) to the right, containing the 
word npaxAn¢, came from a different case, and is written on lighter-coloured papyrus. 
I have placed it here to show another instance of the Uiterary handwriting of the 
day. 

1. MSS iordv. 
2. He perayeptZouévnv (so Schanz). BCD -ne. Vermehren proposed -acc. Archer- 
Hind thinks -nv undoubtedly right. 


5. MSS repeat the article before Oetov and addEacrov. 
7. MSS Ziv. 
8. BCD otrw dsiv. EH agrees with papyrus. MSS i. 


9. MSS reAeurhone. 
PGS] 


82E 


834 


830 


83D 


Vial: 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PH#DO OF PLATO. 
(TRANSORIPTION.) 


(1) 
[2 lines missing] 


8 ]edepevnv 
ev TH THpaTL KaL TpoTKEK]oN 
Anmevnv avayKaLopev]| nv 
de womep Ov evpypov dua To] uToU 
okoreobar Ta ovTa alta py avTinv 5 
du avTys Kau ev Tacne 
apadvar kvrAWwdovpernv Kat] Tov 
eipypov THV Seworynta] Kate 
Sovoa ort 8: emOupuas] eorw 
ws av padtara] av[ro]s o Sede 10 
Hevos ovd\Ay] Twp evn Tov 
dedeaFar— orrepjovy eyw yryve 
oKovaw ot pido] pabes ort ovrw 
taparaBovoal 7 puiiocoduia exov 
Cav avTwv] THu Wuynv npena 15 
Tapapvber|rar Kar Ave Emre 
KEper evder|Kvupern ore 
amaTns pjev peorn [y Sija tov 
oppatev axes atarns de 
n 81a Tw alTwv y Tov addwv 20 


(3) 


O[va ras ervPvpuas add o ravrov] 

pleysorov Te KaKoy Ka eoyatov eoti}y 

To[vTo macyer Kau ov hoyiLera]e avro 

Tul TovTo w calKpares ed[n o KeBns. 

rt Yuxn] zavz[os] avOpwrov avay 

ka[xe]rau ana te noOnvar opodpa 

n NulanPnvor emi tar Kar nyevr Oar 

mlept o]v ap padwora Tovto Tacyxe 

pladva]ra de ewar tov7[o] ovy ovrws 

ex[o]v tavra S[e] p[advora] opara n ov 

aLavu ye . ovxovr ev[rlovrax 

tale wader pakiortja Karadeurar 

Wuxyn vio caparos] twas dy 

ort exaoTn Ndovy] Kav Au 

womep nov exovaa 7] poon or 

avTHV TPOs TO Twa] Kat TpoOs 

TEPOVE Kal TOLEL TwpJaToELoy 

Sofaloveay ravra] ahnOy 

e€wat amep av To Twopla dye ex yap 

Tov omodogew Tar cwpalre Kat ToL 

avTous Xalpew avayKale rar 

Olmat opoTpodos TE] KaL OMoTpoTOS 
[26] 
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83E 


84A 


(2) 


aio Oy] cewy Treovoa Se EK TOUTMpm 
Helv avaywpew oom pn avayKn 
xXpno[O]ar avrnv 8 evs eavtnv ovr 
Neyer Oar Kar afpoter Oar mapaxe 
Neveo[O]ar muorevew Se pnderu adr 


9 av7[y]e ort av v[o]noe: avTn Kal avryv 


avz[o Ka] avto Tt TwY ovTwV oTL 

8 av ft add\Jov oxomnu ev addous 
ahro p[n bv nyevobar adnbes 

ewat O[e] To ev Toilouto]v ara Onrov 
Kal opatov wu de av[Tn T]pomexet vo 
YTOV TE KaL awoes TavTEL ov[y TL 
Avores o[vK oLlowevn Sew evavte 

ova bat n Tov ws arynOws diiocogou 
ux ovTw amexeTar TwV NdO 

vlwv] Te Kav emiOuprwv Kar huTeV 
Kal ocov Suvaral[t Noy]opevn 

oTu erevoay Tis TUTplodpa noOnt 

n Avinfer n hoByOe y [emOupn 
on. ovdev toaovroy Kax[ov] en[a 
Oev am avtwv wv Tis ovnfein av 

olov n vooNnaas n TL avadwoas 


(4) 


yryver]Oa[t Kar ova Kabapas 

evs avoou p[ndemrore adixeo bau 
ahha aver av[amdea TOU TwpaTos 
e€vevar wore Taxv mahw mirrew 
eis ado cw[pa Kar woreEp o7TELpO 
evn euprver Oar Kau ex [TouTwv 
aporpos Ewa TNS Tov Gevov z[eE 
Kau Kafapou Kat movoeldoous 
cuvovatas—adnlecrata edn 
Aeyeis o KeBns w Lwoxpares 
TouTwy Towvy evexa [or dixarws 
giropa[feus KoopLo0L Evo KL 
avdpevot [adda ? ovy wy ov moddor 
n ov over—ov Sytla eywye 

ov yja[p add ovrw Aoyoait av 
Wuxn avdpos piiocodov x[au 

ovr] av oben THv pev dirtoofodiay 
xplyvar avrnv Avew Avovo[ys 
SoKEWwys avTyn Tapad.idovar 

Tats noovais Kat AuTrais avTy[v 
Tahw av eyKkatadew K[at avy 
vuTov epyov mpattew [anvedo 
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VIII. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE PH#DO OF PLATO. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


All MSS rq dedéo0a. Schanz accepts Heindorf’s conjecture rov. This is the only 
emendation of modern scholars that is supported by the papyrus. 


Hirschig placed éyovcay after otrw, but the papyrus suggests that this emendation 
is wrong. 


(2) 


. MSS rotrwy: so daor, line 2. 
. MSS insert avrote after avayxn. 
. MSS 8 cic c has airiy EvX., but avriy is the reading of C D. 


. MSS wapaxeAevonévn. The proximity of a0poiZecOa seems to have caused the error 


in the text of the papyrus. 


. MSS add’ j. MSS aurnv avrnt ? ~=MSS vojon. 
. Three letters, partly effaced, are here after the 7, I think rwv. MSS omit 7m. 
. MSS dv dAdo. Here and in line 14 we have specimens of the early 0, thus ©. 


. MSS alc@nrdv re. 


c 


. MSS 6 8 adz7 dpa. We conjecture that the reading of the papyrus was moovéyet. 
. C andéc. MSS radrne. 

. MSS otrwe. 

. MSS insert cat ¢éBwv after AurHv. Lamblichus’ text agrees with the papyrus. 

. MSS omit ru. 


. Iamblichus’ text again agrees with the papyrus. BCD omit 4 Aumnfj. Hea 


ponOn h AvTHOD. d Kat ATID 7 PoBnOy. 


. MSS ovdév. 


. BODE agree with the papyrus. Schanz and Heindorf read im’. BCD dv av. 


e 
ooov. 


E omits ru. 
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VIII. 
FRAGMENTS OF THE PHZDO OF PLATO. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(3) 


~- BCD quyn. En Quy. 
. MSS insert opd8pa after AvrnPivar, not after Ao0Avat. 
.MSSédav. CHO racyy, BD TAX Et. 


. MSS rotro évapyéoraréy re civat cat adnPécrarev. The papyrus here seems to follow 


a different tradition—padtora Seiv civar rovro, ovx oUTwWe Exov? In the received 
text the sense is not clearly expressed, and the readings possibly corrupt. 


. Heindorf inserted ra before deara, but there is not space in the papyrus for more 


than -adiora between mw and égara. 


. There seems to have been a word more here than our MSS possess. 


C reads raira after adn0% civat. 


6 agrees with the papyrus, but the other MSS give éudrpomde re kat dudtpopoc. 


(4) 


. MSS ola undémore cig AiSov kabapwc¢ agixéoBat. 


- BO’AMa. DEH aid’. EF agrees with the papyrus. The other MSS give rov 


owpuatog avamAéa, avoiding the hiatus. 


. There is no room for the & xéBnc of the MSS. 


- MSS ody dv of rodAcl Evexa gaciv. Hirschig brackets gaciv. Hermann once 


proposed to omit tvexa paciv, but afterwards suggested fvexa paivovrat 


. C pr00d pou avdpsc. BD E agree with papyrus. 
- MSS éavrjv. Hirschig proposed airhy. 
. dox is a mistake for dex. Madvig bracketed rapadiddvar. 


- MSS éaurfjv. In inscriptions of 403-300 3.c. éaur. : atr. = 81:23, but between 300 


and 30 B.c. éaur.: abr. = 100: 7 (Meisterh., p. 121). 


. Cf. VIT. (4) for continuation of text. 
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CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS. 


(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(1) 
advan .. 7 


TOU «P| 


pau kav wn Tye Tol 


EL mn Loran THLE XpL 
! kavovavors Se vop[ipov tous pev 


ywopevovs Opynvew[, 

6... ov Tov tal 

vl. ..Jow ws tod\do[v Kapatov ? 
‘avatremravpev| wv 

ou 8 evoe pos Tou T[odejov 

dua THv erono[ryTa 


mpos Tov Oavaro[v 


€VLOLS de VO[LLILOV 7 


yuvatkas a7 
to. &. Anuar, 
ou avopes de 
wow dovo[ 
yuvaues e[ 
XElpas ETT 
TAS AX 
oOat yupvfas 
eater | 


tas Kepa| das 


umepexov[, 


Tplov ov . 


Javres 
]tpupav 
Japrovs 
Jovmat 


]parou 


]rwas 


].de6 


v]zep Ta 


]yevov 


]raxder 


]Getpovew 


; ]puoris 
]gew dv 


]pevra 


] ves 


] Gels EPpy 


] Qaow Ov 


ELXOVT Wonka 

ONKaV Ovo Ea YL Tap 
Ges? yxpuc.ov Kar apyupiov ov 
Sows arrecOar Tov addo[v 


. us O€ETO 


(2) 


TES 
devIaws 
TUTOVTOL 
Jeon 

vov 


@ 


Ka 
] vou 
pavra 
Seour 
ourev 
TEpov 7 
Kepady 
EKTOS TOU 
TOL LAX 
Jest 
J 
de 
nu 


Qt 
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IX. 


CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


The three fragments here represented seem to belong to the same tract, from the close 
similarity of the papyrus and the handwriting. The writing is in large and clear capitals, 
and an excellent specimen of the best kind of every-day writing at this period. We can tell 
from the size that these scraps were not part of a long treatise, written with the economical 
neatness of a professional scribe, but probably from a roll of extracts or quotations. 

The texts are too mutilated to let us know more than the general fact, that the first 
piece was a description of the manners and customs of barbarous nations, such as were fre- 
quently composed by the Peripatetic school, in imitation of the BapBapica vouma of Aristotle. 
It was, no doubt, the first attempt at an anthropology founded upon induction from particulars. 
We also know that the second Ptolemy showed special interest in such inquiries, and sent 
exploring expeditions far into the Soudan. This may have made such accounts of savage 
customs fashionable, but I have not been able to discover who or where the Kausiani were, 
whose name is here quite clear. The particular custom here described is probably borrowed, 
not from observation of any special people, but from Herodotus v. 3, in his account of the 
Trausi, viz. cara O& Tov yevduevdv opt Kal aroywdpevov Torevor ToLdds’ TOV piv yivdpEvoy 
mepuZdusvor of mpochkovrec dAoptpovrat, daa puv Okt, wet re eyévero, AvaTAHoal Kaka, avnyEedpeva 
ta avOpwria Twavra wa0ea’ tov 8 amoyiwouevov malZovréc re Kal HOoduEevor yn KPUTTOVAL, 
émtAéyovteg Sow kaxwv eawadr\axOeic eore év Taon Eevoamovty. 

The paragraphs in this MS are marked by curved paragraph lines, and also by the use of 


large and somewhat ornamental capitals, as may be seen in line 18. 
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X. 


A RHETORICAL FRAGMENT. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


eravaplwcev 
€m avopevay Towvy Tis KaddLOV 
-. S$ Tapakdynoes kaTade[ Eev]ev 
Tas pmey yap addas eaow Sedu 
OS LN THL pHKEL THV hoywv 6 
EvoyxANTW Kal TOV TOLNTOV TA 
pakadouvtos eyw Kat Tovs pos 
EXOVTAS atroTpEeyw 
puuas de povov pynoOnoopar Ts 
elrupaverrarns tis yap 10 
TpoTpoTn pevLwv evpeHern 
Tov epi AxiAdew TreTrounEevav 
ols yeyovas pev ex IInhews Te 
kat OerOos vTapxovons Se povapyias 
avTw OeTTadwv poevos OE? 15 
+. paxyle vuiKav veov Oe ? 


Twv evookoTatav Twv TELOTOD ? 


avToS = aaTo To] wv apx 

.In 20 
ELLap 

pevns ToL OupTrohe“ov 95 

ne pev? nv tTarnOy 


mpoonv eye omep Geos Kat po 
voo[voa T]o wehdov AXA opas 
PyTpos Kau Geov Tapaiveois ovK 

w+... & avtov py BonOyoas 30 
teHewre Tlatpoxdwu 

AA ]a TovTwy Tes av evpew Suv 

ato Int ]wv dSuavoras Kkadduovas 

TE KaL TapaK|AnoELs pelLovas Em av 


dpevav ETALPELAS 86 


Tpovovay Exe KQL TOUS MEV 
mreorous our av ovd ew pere 

XOol Tov TpoKEemevoy ayabov 

Tove a€vovvras AxtdXeus de 

Kal TWY VTAPXOVT@V aTroaTE 40 
POULEVOS TOUS PEyLOTOUS KWWSUVOUS 
UTEMEWE MoVvos ON THM TwITOTE 
YEYUNLEVav virep eTatpov TeHewros 
amoavew Tohuynoas Kar vopicas Sew pn 
mevOew Iarpoxdov ahd avtov ovum 45 
TevOero Oar weT EKEWOU Kat TAS PED 
a[\A]as eraipevas aracas 0 Oavatos 
Oval Aver] ravTyy Se petw Kar pavepw 
T¢[pav eroumorev—xpn Se pireratpor 
‘ewfau vop.|qew ov Top Toda Tos —60 
drrois [ ] peparevpevov 

]0v xapw aod 
perov [arp|nrar Kuvdvvfevew 

ou wey y[ap 

heyovar 5b 
moo 

Tapa 6 


add os av pl 


TOV 
TAT 

TET 60 
oTl TOU 

NYEMOVLK@V 

Tov wie ow 

Kat ToA[ ous o]upBawe 

e€eOn 65 


K 
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X. 


A RHETORICAL FRAGMENT. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


We have in this curious fragment the remains of an exhortative oration, mporpemriKde 


Adbyoc, as the Greeks called it, which was a common form of the eloquence of display — 


(émiSectixdv) as opposed to the forensic (du«avixdy) eloquence, and was cultivated with great 
care ever since the days of the early Sophists, Gorgias and Prodicus. I have not been able 
to discover any allusion to the present speech, of which the subject is clear, and the illustration 
one of the most hackneyed in Greek literature—I mean the devotion of Achilles to his friend. 
It had been even treated with great warmth by Aischylus in an extant fragment of his 
Myrmidons, and was doubtless the theme of countless rhetorical displays. 

The present fragment is clearly of a date posterior to the teaching of Isocrates, for the 
avoidance of hiatus, a law first insisted upon by him, is carefully observed. There is not a 
single instance, even of the forms of hiatus which he tolerated, in the passage. On the other 


hand, there is another feature in the style which by itself would point to an older epoch of prose ~ 


writing—I mean the omission of av before the optative in lines 3 and 11. It is now well 


recognised that in older prose this general law was not rigidly observed, and Gomperz even — 


suspects that it has sometimes been inserted by later grammarians and critics where the author 
had not intended it.* The occurrence of the construction in lines 32 and 37 seems to show that 
the author was merely indifferent about its use: that he was careless in his composition is hardly 
possible. For though I have not been able to discover any of those subtle laws which Blass has 
shown to be observed by Demosthenes and by Isocrates,t we cannot read the passage without 
feeling that it is composed with a studied attention to the rhythm and euphony of the clauses. 


From a palwographical point of view, the fragment is also of importance, for it gives us a 


new variety in the formal hands of the Ptolemaic age. If we compare it with the Antiope or the 


Phedo, we might easily imagine ourselves in another century, but any such conclusion is most 


improbable. It was found, as I need hardly repeat, with documents dated prior to 220 s.c., 
and unless we adopt the hypothesis that the classical fragments may possibly be all younger 
than the dated ephemeral accounts used up along with them, the company in which the former 
were found will force us to make them at least as old as the latter. The paleographical aspects 
of the matter are, in the case of the other classical documents, in themselves absolutely conclusive 
in favour of my view. I should not have been so positive were this exhortation the only specimen 
of the literary hand of the day, because the writing of this treatise is in many respects quite 
peculiar. At first sight we might be disposed to put it later than the papers among which it 
was found; but when we come to examine particular letters, such as the Z, we find unmistak- 
able signs of antiquity. But there is a tendency not hitherto known in very early hands, but 
which I can parallel in the cursive documents under my care, to adopt round forms instead 
of the usual square, by way of caligraphy. This, and the habit of putting short cross-bars 
above and below the uprights (a common device in modern printing), make the hand look 
peculiar. I have given part of the alphabet, for comparison’s sake, at the close of the Introduc- 
tory Memoir. 

The ends of the lines belonging to the column on the left are too fragmentary to be worth 
transcribing. . 


* Cf. his Essay on the Hippocratic tract in the Sitsungsberichte of the Vienna Academy for 1890, 
pp. 121-2. 


+ Cf. his Attische Beredsamkeit, II1., pp. 100, sgg., on Demosthenes, and his recent tract De numeris 
Isocrateis: Kiel, 1891. 
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WILL OF A HERACLEOTEH, A CAVALRY OFFICER. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


KS 
Baodevovros ]arodeuasov tov wrod[ewaov 
ep tepews =. . .] €ous [z]ov evBaradd[ ? 
KS ev Beoyou.d[t Tov apowourov 
npakhewrns 
emia Tatov (?) 
€p]worrohitov Tpawt os Lyf 
ovlyn meant pie evn mew poe vyvaworre Tal Ewavtou SiocKe 
ws €]yw Oehw eav Se Te avOpwrwov Tabw Karaheurw t[a por vrapyovTa 
ey] tov Bacwixov Kau Tov uTTov Kat Ta oTha TrodEnato[e 
v Kat XpvaoTrohews emi[tpomov ?] de karaheurw yf 
as =. « Juppou npakhewrny rns er 2[.....]s ws Len dMer]Ko [ypav 
paptu]pes apurrodynpos axatos Twy TavpLoKoU pa ws LX pe[oos 
as TETAVOS OVAN VITO TPLXA METWTwL TTOEWALOS 
Twv eppotroditwv ws Lv evpeyeOns pedixpas TeTa[vobpi& 
plakcdwy Tar Tarpwvos cvvtaypa Tov aynpatos Kh[npouxos 
BeAXpos KakoTwywv ovdn er oppvos apiorepas vikal Jos p[axedwv 
Jevou wevrakoovapyos Kdypovxos ws LA pecos pel Atypo]s T 
] os ovdn ava pecov ofpvwr apiatodynpos apkas py [rov a]yn[paros 
evpeyeOns pehixpaws ovrn vio BXehapov apiore[ pov] evBo[ 


Los TOV aYHNLaTOS pax ws Lu NevKoypas tera[vos . .] was z[ 


e [33] 
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XI. 


WILL OF A HERACLEOTE, A CAVALRY OFFICER. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


It seems necessary to note that a separate fragment at the top of the fac-simile has been set 
to the right instead of the left top of the main fragment, an error made before the decipherment, 
but which is better explained and allowed to stand, than obviated by the dangerous remedy of 
loosening again the brittle papyrus from its present place and putting it in its proper position. 
The results which might possibly ensue have made me unwilling to take this step. 

I have set this specimen of the recovered wills in the first place, not that it is typical in its 
formulee—far from it—but because I feel tolerably certain that it ranks among the earliest 
of them. The date xs, written above the document by the copyist, and repeated (1. 4) is 
unfortunately only the day of the month, if we judge from its position. JI have (under 
the year 22 of Ptolemy III.) a similar entry of 17 at the head of the Will, and 17 in the 
text as the day of the month. Indeed, when we come to the 22nd year of the third 
Ptolemy, we usually find the month and day, and the name of the testator, in the heading, 
for the convenience of reference among a crowd of archives. But the ages of the settlers, 
here given, seem to me to preclude a date corresponding to the various wills from the 10th, 
12th, and 22nd years of Ptolemy III., which will be given in the sequel. The cleruchs 
described as witnesses are men of middle age, not old men over sixty-five, as they 
invariably are in the other documents. No king and queen are cited as executors, as is 
usual in the later generation; but if I have supplied the gaps aright, a young relation, a 
man of 28, is appointed to that charge, and with a different formula, caradeizw énitporov, 
whereas the royal executors are always mentioned with the more respectful aipovmar. 

Even the opening formula of the will has not yet assumed its stereotyped form, the 
we &éy# Oé\w being in the later documents abandoned for the simpler gu? rd guavrov S.oreiv. 
We have, however, another and later example of a varied formula in XX. 

Theogonis was one of the Greek villages in the Arsinoite nome often mentioned in private 
documents.* The testator is from Heraclea,t but apparently of high rank in the army, for 
his associates are partly, at least, Macedonians of the Guard. He enjoyed a pension, for 
éy rov PacXcKod is shown by the documents published in Wilcken’s Aktenstucke to mean the 
royal bank; he was a cavalry soldier, but his horse and arms were his own property, not the 
king’s.} He bequeaths them to one Ptolemy, now an ordinary name among the Macedonians 


* In later centuries always Qeayevis: cf. Wessely, Index of Names, Denkschriften of the Vienna 
Academy, vol. 37, p. 105. 

} Not from the Egyptian district of the name, in which case he would be “HpaxXeoroXirys. 

{ We may presume, from the mention (which I have recently found) of imocxkdzou as State officials, 
that the c/eruchs were bound to keep horses as a condition of their tenure. This is probable, but no more. 
The fragment only contains the following :— 


rows urmocKorois 

Jprowdeo . of ey aie 
|s kaxws urmotpopwct 

Japatpourres azro Tov 

Jemfavicavres Sywect. And on the next column Aeirovpysav 
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WILL OF A HERACLEOTE, A CAVALRY OFFICER. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


in Egypt. I have supplied éai[zporov] in 1. 11, because the accusative ‘HpaxAsérnv cannot 
be translated in any other way, when we apply the analogy of the other wills. Whether 
émtyévnc, Which would fit the vacancy, should be supplied in the following line is to me 
very doubtful; the executor, indeed, is a generation younger than the testator and most of 
his witnesses ; but we see some were already cleruchs, or landed proprietors, at the age of 30 
(LA = zrwy A), a fact we could not infer from any of the later documents. We seem, therefore, 
to be present at the very opening of the history of the settlement, and, if we adopt the 
reading here, it remains to solve the problem: what does rij¢ éxvydvne mean, if members of 
it were present at the founding of the colony? The word is certainly used in contrast to 
kAnpovxoc, and I think to éxarovrdpovpoc, with neither of which it seems to be compatible. 
I call attention further to the fact, that the old regiments of these soldiers are mentioned 
by the name of the commander (Patron, Tauriscus, &c.), the name of the corps (the dynua, or 
the irmapyxia), and the men are often described by a curious sigle, or hieroglyph, as follows :— 


en 6A 


These are the slightly varying forms of this ideograph, in which it is very likely that the 
initial sign means 100, but whether we should render it by éxarovrdpovpog or éxardvrapxoc 


(Mr. Bernard’s suggestion), or by something .quite different, I cannot say. It occurs in the 
following connexions :—- 


O, 7. III. (a Will of year 12, a fragment in my possession) :— 


Apte|udopog Opacé pe 


supako ?|ovog =, Twv avdp[ovi[ Kou i’ 322 


Juaxedwy —,, [ 
And here :— 


Axaiog Twv T[av ]oroxou pa we L{ 
Apiorodnpoc Apkac ,, [ 


Tov aynuatoc 4, we L[ 


Also in a Contract given on XVI.(2), apparently after a name in the dative case. These 
instances incline me to translate it by éxardvrapxoc = centurion. The following translation 
will give the general reader a clue to all the succeeding group :— 

“In the reign of] Ptolemy son of Ptolemy [Soter, year —, in the priesthood and Canephoria 
of such and such people] the 26th of month —, at Theogonis [in the district of Arsinoe—the 
following will was made by M the son of N] a native of Heraclea [of such a regiment, and 
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WILL OF A HERACLEOTE, A CAVALRY OFFICER. 
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such a commander, a landholder, &c.], aged about 40 [fair, tall, &c.], with a scar on the middle 
of his nose. May it be my lot to enjoy good health, and manage my own afiairs as I choose, 
but should I suffer the lot of men, I bequeath all my income from the Crown, and my horse, 
and my arms to Ptolemy [the Macedonian ? of such a regiment, son of X | and of Chrysopolis. 
But I leave as executor De[mostratus, &c., &c., son of] Pyrrhus the Heracleote, aged 28, fair 
[tall, &¢., &c.]. Witnesses (1) Aristodemus the Achwan, of Tauriscus’ regiment pX, aged 
about 30, of middle height [&c., &c.], with straight hair, a scar on the forehead under his hair; 
(2) Ptolemy [son of X, &e.], one of the Hermopolites, aged about 50, tall, of olive complexion, 
and straight hair; [(8) X, son of Y], a Macedonian of Patron’s regiment of the guards, a 
landholder [of middle height, &c.], and olive complexion, a poor beard, a scar on hts left eyebrow ; 
(4) Nicander the Macedonian [of the guards, &c.], a captain of 500, landholder, about 30 years 
old, middle in height [&c., &c.], a scar between his eyebrows; (5) Aristodemus the Arcadian 6X 
of the guards, tall, olive, a scar under his left eyebrow; (6) Eub[ulus, the Macedonian, &c.], of 
the guards pX, aged about 40, fair, straight-haired””—[about three words only lost]. 

Let the reader compare this with the general account given of the Wills in the Introduc- 
tory Memoir, §§ 20, 21, and verify what I have said of the variations. 

The fragment is much mutilated. But the greater part of most of the lines is preserved, 
and the general sense is quite determined by comparing it with other documents of the series. 
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(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


dueGeTo vowy Kat ]¢pover Tewrvas AvKvos tov 


]- av ev Tar apowourne KaTapeneTpyn 
pevov Khynpw Pv pvddos eros meyefer raxpotpo 
cemos[ Jouve ]v ey pep prot vyvawvovta avrov 
Ta ewavtov Siorkdw eav [Se] Te avOpwrworv Tacx KatadeuTo 
Tov virapxXovTor] jor Ta [ev A]heEavSperae Tluoukparer Tou viwe 
tyv Tle ovv[ouk]vav Kat Ta vTApYoVTa pou EKEL 
Jeu wai[das] Avovvorvoy Kai Evtvyov Supovs 
]Buorrav [ka]e ravtns Ovyarepa Evpyvyy 
Kataheura] Se urm[ov] AvKide TyL EwavTov yuvarke 
] tv Suplav .JuBvoeov Kar Hv ovKiav THY vTap 
Xovoay pou ev Ka] unt BovBacrar tov Apowourov THv de 
Katao|Kevynv tnv ev BovBaorar Kownt Tuouxparer 
]de Agiobea mpocevyveyKrar en hepyne Kar 
|v avrnv fa] py perewar Tevouxpares ova 15 
]rerpipper[a] ne arodotw Tluouxparns A£to 
Ocat.... vjwoyeypappevas Koray ehaccor erpirKwovy ? 
yujvaixevov Kav Jepurtpov HC yxiTwVos avdpeLov 
Javov Ft xi[tavos avdpjevov i= Iwvy ? 
O]puorpov Kavov AB amdordi0ov Hy evoot 


20 Ge 


adkkyns 8 WuKrnpos yakkou HC 
XAAKY Npos x 


ty 
Jurodyn[parfa] yuvarxfera K 
]Sud:s Te Ae wy parako xp 

Jevardia iB [ ]rov ov Kaifvjov HK apw 
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XII. 


WILL OF PEISIAS THE LYCIAN. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


I am inclined to date this document in the reign of the second Ptolemy. The heading is 
lost. We begin with the end of the formula “ of sound mind and good understanding,” which 
I have already mentioned in the Introductory Memoir. But the mutilated description of the 
testator was evidently so much fuller than is usual in the dated documents, that I cannot but 
attribute it to the days when the settlement was new, and he was set down as one of those who 
received a property from lands measured out (rv xaraueueronuévwrv) to colonists in the Arsinoite 
nome, for so I supply, conjecturally, the missing words. The handwriting is quite peculiar, 
and that of a scribe different from any other whose handwriting we possess; it is an excellent 
introduction to the more difficult cursives, which are, as it were, derived from it. As the list of 
witnesses at the end is also gone, we cannot be certain that the testator was a soldier—it may 
have been stated in those opening lines of description which are so mutilated. The word 
uuddoc* is very rare in extant Greek, and seems to mean crooked (Hesychius). The details 
which follow after the usual formule are in many respects interesting. The testator held 
property in Alexandria, which he bequeaths to his son, along with property in Bubastos, a 
village in the Arsinoite nome. To hisson also he leaves various slaves—a sort of property seldom 
mentioned elsewhere in this series of wills. To his wife he leaves his horse, his house in 
Bubastos, and apparently a female slave; but the furniture, jointly to her and his son Pisicrates. 
Then follow clauses about the rights and the condition of Axiothea, a liberated slave, who had 
formed part of the dowry of the testator’s wife. She is to possess certain things, and in good 
order, for Pisicrates is to make good any household articles which are broken. 

So far we can hazard our general reconstruction. There follows a list of articles of dress and 
furniture—whether those that Axiothea was to receive or not we cannot tell. The very first 
article, a Coan— ? (1.17) is to me illegible, though the letters are distinct. It is probably some 
article of dress, like those that follow, the form @ép.orgov (summer garment) being used twice, 
instead of the usual Ozpistpiov. The values added are not high, and perhaps represent the 
money to be paid to Axiothea for any article lost or spoilt. The sign K means drachme; the 
highest valuation of any article is that of a new summer dress at 32 dr. (A(3) to lowest 4(A); we 
have, moreover, 12 (:{3), 10 and 2 obols (L =) 6 (s), &., represented. évédi0v is the form found 
on inscriptions (cf. CIG, i. 2383, 237) for the classical évdériov, earring. °AmAotdiv is a new 
diminutive from am\oic, an adj. used as a subst. for a single garment ever since Homer. Two 
very strange slave names occur to us (Il. 9, 11), Bisila and Ibuseios, the latter apparently a 
woman’s name also. But we cannot be quite sure, as we have either name quite complete. 


1. After rwy follow vestiges of six letters, which appear like woo. oir, we should expect the 
name of his commander, if he was a soldier, in this place (cf. witnesses 1 and 8 in 
the last will). 


2. We have the termination of this, and of all the other lines of the column. But we have 
lost at the beginning of the first three lines about twenty-two letters, to judge from 
the example of lines 5 and 6, which we can restore with certainty. apotvorrm (for 
-wt) 18 a mistake of the scribe. 


* Except as a proper name ; cf. my Greek Lit., I., 2, § 284. 
[38] 
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XII. 
WILL OF PEISIAS THE LYCIAN. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


. The opening letters must be the close of the personal description of the testator, hence 


should be easily conjectured—and yet I have failed to make sense of them. 


. The opening letters are doubtful. 


. The first letter is doubtful; the letters supplied to complete waiéac are almost certain. 


The bequest of a horse, and indeed of armour, occurs in XI., 1. 10, but it seems 
odd here that the testator’s wife should inherit it. I notice that in the Greek of 
these people, gud¢ seems to have disappeared (there is a possible exception in XIV. 
1. 13) ; cases of the personal pronoun, éguavrov, supply its place. 


The village Bubastos is frequently mentioned as situated in this name. 


mpoc-evhveyrat is the form established by inscriptions, instead of the classical 


EVIVEKTAL. 
The scribe varies to wevorx. for rior. 


The word given as #\\aoooy is very doubtful, and may be read eAXeoov, or something 
like it. The concluding word also I cannot read. 


I cannot decipher. 


The vestiges of another column on the right are visible opposite these later lines. 


In this transcription I have noted proper names with initial capitals, but think it needless to 
do so in the future. 


[39] 


XIII. = PFetlWills © 
FRAGMENTS OF WILLS, 237 nc. 
(TRANSCRIPTION) 


> : 


PRPetro 3 4A 
> 


- . 
Mots vnplead: Frag amndkia tommanwie” { 


) 


(1) (2) 


Ts pijrappovos [unve tw Eevoxdys mpos vw 
ws pepoos Tov ap[aworrov ? dedaverka ev ahegavdper| au 
pos wWdupios Twv ov ov ovbert ovbev as Se yeypa 
yhavkos emvypu[ros “paprlupes Siendnys apyevos € 
Ta eu] avrov Siokew efav de Tr avO. 5 H]ewos Tar peyefer NevKoy[ pas 5 
Ta viapx jovra jou tav7[a Tos ehevowios ws Lye 
Tluppov pakerat em aploTepov Kew 
Japxns evpeye[Ons 2s rau exnyplelvar 
Joos ws LE duofyerns peoos pey]|efer TeTavos ovdn emt 
Mevkoypas dako[s emu 10 LE Bpaxus reravo[s 10 
pya.os Twv ava Ts E|rvyovns ws Ly peoo[s 
tov?... evitwos [..]va ovAyn trap ofpluv SeEvav auppos . dur 
vawos Tav Sau.[wvos TeTalvos emuypuTos wra pelulo 


mTohEatov Kat apowor|s 
wv adehpov ka Oewr evep[yerwv 15 
Kavnpoplov] apawons P[udad_edgov 
pnvos ap]teuiocvov y ev KL pokodiAwy «.7.A. 
tade [dueBero 


(3) 


Tov apa |wourov 
MEvous TEVTAKOTLAPKXOS 
gos as L ein mew pole vyvawovTe «k.T.A. 
eav] de Tu Tac yw avOpa[ mivov KatadeuTw «K.T.d. 
Kat ooa ofertwow Ties [por 5 
paptupes Snuokhns 
pedux pas TOV 
tos Opar€ Twv wyAr6 ? 
exoav Tapa To defvov [ous ? 
XiAvapyos evpey[eOns 10 
eX THS apt 
os hoyay[os] pewos 


Kpatns 
[40] 


XITI. 


FRAGMENTS OF WILLS, 237 z.c. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


These fragments are so mutilated as to give us little information, save on two points. In 
the first place, enough of the date is preserved to tell us that they were written in either the 
9th or the 10th year of Ptolemy ITI., when Menekrateia, danghter of Philammon, was 
Canephorus of Arsinoe Philadelphus. In the second they give us this dated specimen of a large 
and regular official hand in capitals, very unlike either the delicate capitals of the classical MSS or 
the rapid cursives of most of the private documents. ‘To infer that this large and plain writing 
was earlier than our cursives would be to ignore plain facts. Some of the most illegible cursives, 
which Mr. Sayce has deciphered and given us in Hermathena xvii., are dated in the second 
Ptolemy’s reign. I cannot find any reason to account for these great differences of hand beyond 


the varying skill of the officials employed to make copies from the originals. 


There are many difficulties left us by the mutilation of the texts. 


(1) 

1, 2 seems to be the local description—in some part of the nome, pepidoe tov apoworrov. 
Wilcken (Odservationes, p. 12) has shown that, in later days, the nome had three divisions, called 
respectively after the names of their governors. Whether these existed at this earlier date I 
cannot tell, but the present phrase suggests that they did. ‘The testator is an Ilyrian by birth. 
1. 7 contains a form, paxeram, which I cannot understand. We should expect X, the son of 
Pyrrhus, the Macedonian ; I cannot find any abbreviations, such as pax., which would explain it. 
The will evidently contained a brief general bequest to a single heir, for there is only room for 


a very few words before the list of witnesses begins. 


(2) 

There are two insertions of omitted words, besides Aveundne for Acou., which is clearly a 
mistake. The fragment begins at the close of the testator’s dispositions. He too has money 
invested in Alexandria. The concluding formula, “ nothing to nobody else,”’ is followed by a 
clause of which I cannot guess the meaning; the appointment of executors ought to appear in 
this part of the text. Then follow the names and descriptions of six witnesses. Such personal 
descriptions were already known from extracts published by Leemans (Pap. Leid. I. Pap. M) ; 
and I understand that the practice still survives in native Indian legal proceedings. 1. 8 has 
the words rw exnypevw[ , which must be, I suppose, for rv tmnypévwv. Tie émeydvyg occurs 
in 1. 11, so that we naturally look for a contrast implied in the use of the two phrases. The 
occurrence of this expression, “ those introduced, or ‘ superinduced’,”’ without context, is 
exceedingly tantalizing. There is another text in my possession (Petrie Pap. O, 4, iv.), but 

fo mabey 


\s 


XIII. 
FRAGMENTS OF WILLS, 287 nc. 
(COMMENTARY. 


not autotyped, which I print for the sake of comparison. It is a little fragment describing 
witnesses in the usual handwriting of the wills of the year 12:— 
ovAn |ucowe perwrwt Kar uve] TNL = PPetr&) Ws \e 
tlw ovrw exnyper[ wy 
AevKo |xpwe teravog ovAn put 
Jv KtAAng avtvyovou pak[edwy 
per |txowe reravoe avapad[avroc 5 
Jeatoc tng extyovne we LI} 
Jete ovdn uTo yevetov oal 
Jewnypevwn ee onp[ov 
otpoyy |vAoTposwmoe paxog ere pl eve ? 
emt }younc we Lye evupey| One 10 


Jo petwree ey deti[ wy 


[I am at a loss to interpret one expression only in this fragment, and this is just what we want 
to understand. The reading of line 2 is difficult, but is supported by X XVII. (3), where the 
words rng exryovne Twv ovTw exnyusvwy occur together—an unique combination in these papers. 
Again in 1. 8 exnypevwy is plain; and we have even more—rwv exnypevwy ae Snulov rwv—a 
perfectly new formula. Killes is a curious Macedonian name, but is quite plain; I have 
searched in Boeckh’s Corpus for it, and find it occurs once only, and as a soldier’s name in 
Egypt (Apollonopolis) ; cf. CIG 4836, c (Addenda). But there was as yet no evidence that the 


name was Macedonian. | 


There follows on the Autotype the opening of another will, which calls for no commentary. 


None of these wills contain the appointment of the Crown as executors, though the testators 


and their witnesses were certainly veterans. 


(3) 


Calls for no additional comment. This testator had money out at interest, like the preceding. 


[42] 


XIV. = CPeteUWills 3 
WILL OF DEMETRIUS, THE SON OF DEINON, 237 z.c. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


ped pas evpeyeOns T 
od|puv deEvav 


Blacidevovros mrodepaov Tov mro\epatov Kat [apowons Jew 

ade]Apwv Lu ef tepews atrod\hwvidov Tov poaxiwvos [akeEavdpou 
Klau Jewv adehdav Kat Jewy evepyetav Kkavydopov [apawons 

prra]dehpov peverpareas TS prrappovos to BL p[ynvos — 


ely KPOKOOLA@Y TOEL TOV APowoLTOV VoLTOU TAOE di[eGero VOWV KL 


ppolvav Snuntpios Sewwvos ypnorypios tar ema[rarne ? 
w]s Loe wedtxpous evpeyeOns pakporepos 
ovdyn meTomrar |pwerws ern mew pou vyLawovra [Ta vTapxovTa 
diocxew eav Se Ti] avOpwmiwov Tacyw KaTahipmave Ta va[apxovTa 
TyV €lv adeEavdperar ouxvay Ewor uTapyovaay 
kat] To[v Ow]paka os eore k 
a Tv Covnv Owpakit[ov 
THe Eun? yuvarxe e€eorw evoiKkew 


LXEVXN 1. WTO d€ Aoura owa elore 


n oca vu....[xt]noopar kata[reuro ? 
oTlaOpov..ed.. ew ey BaoifArkov 
]S¢e top, mada pLove 
a] pun[p]e e[A]evPepov emurporrovs Se at[povpar Bae 
hea mroepavov Tolv ey Baol[ir]ews trodepasov Kar apowolns Oewy adeddwv 
Kat Baortooar] Bevixny t[y]v Bacidrews trodepaifov adedpyy Kar 
yuvaika Kat Ta] TOUT@Y TEKVA LapTUPES KwIT 
K\npovyxos ws Lv pedtxpous Bpax[vus 
dhalkos map ovs apiotepov Geodotos cvpa[Kocvos 
]puro0os KAnpovyos ws Lo Bpayus ped[ixpous 
de€iwe hakos vTep ofpvv defval[y 
Suavos Ts emvyovns ws Lu BpaLxus 
ojarupiwy xa. . pov ade€avdpevs T 
v ne. . wouvies ws Ly Nev«[oypws 
Epe. Tos TTONEaLos repoy[s 
mupplakns mecos peyeBer pynra pey[as 


]oodepis Avo maxes Tov Sapev[os 
[43] 
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XLV. 
WILL OF DEMETRIUS, SON OF DEINON, 2387 uc. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


This will may be compared with XII. in many details, but has features of its own, which 
are worthy of note. In the first place the date is so well preserved as to be unmistakable, and 
has already been commented on in the Introductory Memoir, § 20. We might also infer from the 
fact, that the Canephorus only is in her second year, the appointment of this official earlier in 
the year than of the priest of Alexander; but it is a mere oversight of the scribe, as I shall 
show in discussing the next document. 

It is the will of Demetrius, the son of Deinon, made in 287 3.c. But what shall we 
say of his profession described (1.6) as yenornowog P The word as a substantive is new to us, 
and is not likely to refer to any connexion with oracles. It rather means some kind of 
business man, but whether a regular money-lender, or some sort of paymaster and business man 
for his superior, the émorarne, I will not venture to affirm, the restoration of the close of the 
line being uncertain. In the formula he uses the word caradAueravw, which occurs elsewhere 
also in these documents. Like Peisias the Lycian, this man owns a house in Alexandria, 
which he leaves, with other property, to someone not his wife—probably his son—to whom he 
also bequeaths his armour. ‘This point was discovered for me by Mr. L. C. Purser, who first 
read @woaxa, which I had failed to do, owing to the strange degeneration of the w into a straight 
line along the upper level of the writing. As Qwpaxirne only occurs elsewhere (in Polybius) as a 
substantive, I have supplied a substantival termination—* the girdle of a corslet-armed soldier.” 
To his wife (whom he seems to call eum, cf. note on XII. 1. 10) he reserves a right of living, 
probably, in his Arsinoite house (1.18). The next lines are unfortunately too mutilated to 
tell us what he intended to do with a farmstead (craQuév) and his pension (¢y Baowwod). He 
manumits a slave. ‘Then follows the appointment of the king and queen (mis-written Benike) 
and their heirs as executors. Then seven witnesses are enumerated: some are xAnoovyor, some 
rie exvydvnc, and here we have the nearest approximation of age between these classes that I 
have found, viz. a cleruch of 50 (1.22) and an epigon of 40. For the cleruchs of these years 
are usually over 65. The testator, who was, doubtless, a cleruch, seeing he retained a house in 
Alexandria, was 75 (1.7). Among the variants occurring I notice racyw (1. 9) for the more 
correct waQw, even if we allow the former to be a present subjunctive, and psdrypoug, which 
constantly alternates with pedcyowe. In two places (Il. 5, 14) there are erasures, but we ean 
read what has been erased. 

The remains of the last line of a previous will show at the top of the papyrus, and beneath 
it is an I with a line drawn over it, as is usual to denote figures. But what can 7 mean here ? 
I think the day of the month, as will appear from the heading of wills on XV. and XIX,, 
where it corresponds with the day mentioned in the text. But in this case that spot in 
the will is gone. I have supplied tupp[axne] in 1. 30, because this word, known in the LXX.,, 
occurs in other similar descriptions. The vocabulary of the LXX., as A. Peyron saw long ago, 
is of the greatest help in recovering for us the language of Greek Egypt in the 3rd century 3.c. 


[44] 
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XV. = PPeke Wills 3 
WILL OF DION OF HERACLEA, 287 n.c. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


ons Tetavobpr€ dakos €€ apioTrepwr pvKTypt Kad\yLaxos 
X]Avapyos Twv evpupedovTos Khypovyos ws Lie prewos prev 
ut o]fpuv ovdn vio yeverwt KNeavdpos audurodirys evjpey[eOns 
u K\npouxos ws Lve Bpayus Nevkoypws ovry 
(?) ae wepitas paKedav yittapyxos Twy viKavopos K\y[povxos 5 
memos peyeber wedtypous ovAn METwWTaL VIO TpLL Ya 


2 2 


ere lee « 


nN 
Bacwrevorvtlos trohepavov Tov TTOhEwaLov Kar apawons Dewv aded 
dov Lu edlvepews atrohhwrvidov Tov sity vue aera yee Kat Oewr 
adeddov Klar Jewy evepyetav kavynhopov apawons priadeddov pev 
expateras THS] P[uA]approvos To BL pyvos avdvaiov d ey KpoKodiwy 10 
moet Tov Japoworov Tade SieHeTo vowy Kar Ppovev Siwy npakhe[wrns 
Jovos TEVTAKOTLApYOS KA\npovxos ws L&e Bpayus . we 
ava|padavtos oTpoyyvAotpoowros ovdy ert pndov a[ap] ofpuv 
KAL OVAN METWTML METWL KAL addy virep ofpuv dSeEvav et 
pep por vy|vawovta avtov Ta avTou dioixew eav Se Te alvOpw|me 15 
vov Taf | va pev vTapxXovTa a EXovVoW oL vioL KaL N yuVH Mov eLeaTw 
Ta KaTahipravw ers TaPHNY E“avTov pedawioa Se 
aUTNS appwviov Tov €& Enov yeyevnuevov ov.. de€[ .. ]pe 
adinpe ehjevdepous cap, por Tapapmew[olow eav eyo Cor 7H 
vTovoTaTw ... aera Kat eort[wloay edevfepor Kaba Kar €€[ ...] ns 20 
vu. €€€OTW ETLA. .. €S = AUTWY Tat ET ELL 
] atpovpar Balorea] rrodewatoy tov [ey 7rodejarov 


Kav apolwons Jewv adeddov kar Baoiio[oav Bepevurny Bacr 


AEws mTTOAEpMa] Lov adehg@yy Kat yuvatka Kat [ra TOUTWY TEKVA 


(45) 


XV. 
WILL OF DION OF HERACLEA, 237 x.c. 
(COMMEN TARY.) 


These documents are specimens from the same year as the last, but in very different 
handwriting. As regards the date, I find the Canephorus marked as in her second year, 
whereas the priest of Alexander is not so marked. The will is dated the 30th of Audnaios, 
whereas on the subsequent Plate we have a will in the same handwriting, dated the 2nd day 
of the following month (Peritios), in which the BL is inserted after the priest’s name. The 
question remains— Was the omission of this in the first case an oversight, or did the priest enter 
on his second year of office on the 1st of Peritios, in which case the scribe would naturally forget 
to specify the novelty in his copy, and insert it afterwards, just as we find it hard in the first 
week of January to write the current year? I am more inclined to consider it a mere blunder 
in the first case, for in XVII. (38) we have the same priest in his second year, and the Oane- 
phorus not so marked. This is the exact reverse of the present case, and therefore forbids 
us to draw a conclusion from it. 

The upper part is the catalogue of witnesses concluding a will; we have (partially) the 
descriptions of 4; if the figure X¢ (1. 2) be accurate, we have here a cleruch fully a generation 
younger than his comrades, nor do I understand this curious exception. The Macedonian name 


(1. 5) I have not been able satisfactorily to decipher. 


The provisions of the second will (Il. 16 sqq.) are curious, and the loss of many words leave 
us many puzzles to interpret. The general sense seems to be : “The property now in the hands 


of my wife and (legitimate) children, let them retain. For the mourning at my funeral I 


leave provision, viz. 


But as regards my son Ammonius (and his mother Melainis), 
I set them free, provided they stay with me as long as I live. I also set free others of my 


slaves, viz. 


. And I appoint as executors the reigning king and queen, and their successors.” 

The beginning of 1. 20 and the whole of 1. 21 are to me still unsolved problems. Whoever 
is able to conjecture the right words will easily verify them in the faint and broken vestiges 
which remain. 

If Melainis be indeed a proper name, it points to a Nubian slave or mistress, which is very 
unusual, so far as we know of this society. 

The testator of XVI. (1) seems to make the same kind of provision. He manumits his slave 


Semele and whatever children she has by him, provided they remain with him during his life. 


[46] 


XVI. 
WILL OF MENIPPUS, SON OF DEINIAS, 237 n.c.; A CONTRACT NOTE, 230 n.c. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(1) = PPetrWi\is 3 


mploowrros ovAn petotrat peow. Kar ad[\y vo Tpixa ? 

s Jeoxheous par[edw]y tys ervyovns ws LA. pedtypous wt 
Te]Tavos ovdn peone pur euppys evdpros K[vp]nvaros rns emvyovns 
pleyeBer wedtypous TeTavos auvoppus navyye va. . tAdos Pid 

e]€ apiorepwv apxeotpatos veavdpov Kap THs emvyovns ws LKd 

MEN pous TETAVOS MAKPOTPOTwTOS OTAVOTMYaV 
mepuitiov B B 
Baowdevovtjos rrodepwatov Tov TTohEaLov Kat apawors Hewv ader 


to BL 
pov Li ed tepjews atrohhwridov Tov porxiwvos ade€avdpov kat Jew aded 


pov Kar Dewy jevepyetav kavynpopov apawons diiadeddov pevexpareias 
ys Prrappovos to BL pyvos mepitiov B ey KpoKodethwy moder Tov apor 
vo.Tov vomov] Tade SucfeTo vow Kar Ppovwy pevuTTos Sewiov Twv hiya Wap 
xs |zvppakys evpeyeOns pakpotpodwmos TeTavos avadadavtos 
ovA]n petwrar ey SeEvo[y] va[o] tpiya evn pev pou vyrawovte 
avtov Ta ewav|rov SuoiKew eav Se TL TaTXw avOpwrwov KaTadeuTo oELEdnV 


]ra OVTa Ss TALOLA Ea Ol TAP AfLELV@O LW EWS AV EY Io avey 


(2) Cy 2360) Bc! 
Bacidevovtos trokepatov Tov [ 
Bear aded]hav Lif éb cepews[ 
EavdiKkov 


apowot]rov vouov opodoyel Deoyerns [ | Ps 


pay Tete \aravion ? corns ndvoTrohiryL ovKovopat TNS apowLourixns: °  ABetL 
Prair COS . t ( Huwad 
vopapxvas KaLS. . TOpLoUy or eaH ios ayyuvpiot tomoypap[pmater Tepoeves O 
Tas Wr Ta yYernpata TOV Umapxovrov 1 CRY, [ra 
Ecc Oar eugavers af wv v pev Kat & TO\ev ew «» 
E Kau 7: 
a5 fous . . 2doyor Siayparbos 70 pe NMVTV EV THL TAUILTASE KAT 


éws ereih Tov iLL wept Se wy avrireyw avahepomev[or eis ewe 


‘ev TOL TAVYL KaL ere 
openpatov KpiOnoopar em ack\ymuadou kal €av eal amohva wpa 


ada karaxprlne prov mpordiaypare ¢ év Tau pewoper pnvi eav Se pn 
Stayparro [eal] pr) TAPATXOLAL TO Nourrov Eupaves aroTevow 
npwodvov Karn mpaéis EoTw ws Tpos BaciuKa 


[47] 
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Bd Le 
WILL OF MENIPPUS, SON OF DEINIAS, 237 .c.; A CONTRACT NOTE, 230 n.c. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


We have here (Il. 7 sq.), in the same handwriting as XV. and on the same quality of 
papyrus, a will dating from the 2nd of Peritios, the month following Audnaios (of which the 
30th is the date of the will XV.). The present document must, therefore, have followed 
closely upon the other, and on the same sheet. Yet the conclusion (list of witnesses) of an 
intermediate will and only the opening of this one are preserved. Thus here, as in XV., most 
unfortunately, almost all the provisions, which are of primary interest to us, are lost. That 
concerning Semele I have noticed above, when speaking of the analogous provisions of the 
previous document. The last word in the upper part is very rare, cravorwywv, for which we 
once find kaxo7mwywv, which is equally rare. 

The abbreviation Avy, for the military division or regiment, here appears as \iya, very 
plainly written, but I can give the reader no help to the meaning. At the conclusion the scribe 
was apparently repeating the previous av é¢y® Co, and then erased the four letters. The third 
word in the line is probably wa:dia, viz. ‘ the six children which I have,” but if so, the z is so 
badly written as to be unrecognizable. 


(2) 


This is a fragment of a different character, but interesting, not only from the precise 
dating and very curious cursive hand, but also from its contents. It is one of a series of 
contracts made in the 17th year of the third Ptolemy, a year not elsewhere specified in these 
papers, but clear from its recurrence both in the text and at the head of the following entry, 
which is not included in the Autotype. The writing, though black and well-preserved, is very 
difficult to decipher, especially when we come to deal with proper names. On some of the de- 
tails there still rests great obscurity, but the general sense is as follows :—“ In the 17th year of 
Ptolemy III., Theogenes, the centurion (?), acknowledges to the steward of the Arsinoite nome 
and to the local secretary (Agyrrhinus?) his liability—760 drachme. I undertake to make 
a return of the produce of my parks to the amount of 460 drachme, and promise to pay the 
half in the month Payni, and up to the month Epeiph in the current year. But concerning 
the debts charged against me, which I dispute, I shall submit to the decision of Asklepiades, 
and if I be not acquitted, but the case be decided against me, I shall give an additional 
bond in the month Mesore, and if the whole be not paid then I will pay 50 per cent. 
over and above the money (as fine), and let the recovery of this be the summary process of 
recovering moneys due to the Crown.” The three months specified were the three harvest 
months ; hence all payments in kind were naturally then made. yeviuara is frequently used 
in business papyri for produce. I have supplied (ll. 7, 8) [7é]E&eoOar, because raccoua is the 
technical word for an official, and therefore registered, payment, as Wessely has observed; but 
the sense is not clear to me. ‘The reader will notice dzorsfow, which is not a mistake (see 
Memoir, p. 82, note). fjuvov (for quo) is frequently found in later papyri. 


[48] 


XVII. 


FRAGMENTS OF WILLS.—WILL OF KALAS THE MACEDONIAN (2), 235 z.o, 


(TRANSCRIPTION) 
(1) “(Ve ta (3) ~PrRte Li \W\_5 = | 
ped = Preto (Six effaced lines describing witnesses. ) 
dpov adeLavdpevs 7 TTONELALOV TOV T 
X- xevov ws LA pecwos devK ato\hwvidov Tov jh 
Kat] adn va offahpov SeEcov eveplyerav to BL Kxav[ndhopov 


Tys] Prdappovos pnvlos 
vjopov rade diefe[ 70 vowr. 5 
Tav veotTodemov[, 
vias evKOXYpas Tp 


eo 


ws Ly pecos peyefer perfiypas 
emia Bos kapf[aplavaiov 9 
tlias AoBatwv [tlwr poo dr[yovrav 


are€avdpevs Twv ovTe wu Selias cm pe plot 

as Lite pedttypws otpoyy[vAompoowmos avOputwov TarKe 

paiov Kupyvatos THs emvyouns 10 Tae viet pov addof 10 
vmootpaBawilov paxo[s em - JeBas ovber over adfunpi 
Bacrevovros trohepatov [rov Trokeatov Kat apowons Hew adeddov 

LuiB ed cepews evxdeovs z[ov ahe€avdpov Kai Jewy adeAdwv 

kat Gewy evepyetav xav[ndopov apowons dradeddov orpatovixns 

THS KahhiavakTos pyre ev Kpoxodthov Todeu Tou 15 


apawowrov Tade diefeTo [vowv Kat dpovay — — 

Tov waLov cvvTaypa «|. 

ovaAn petwmar €€ apio[repwv 

gakos vi offadpov dSeE[Lov evn pe pou vytawortt Ta EpavTov 


duoikew eav Oe Te walw [avPpwrwov Kataheitw Ta vTapxovTa 20 
poou TavTa Kat Tov otal[ wor 
peep.oos THL EavTou y[vvacKe adhwt 


de over ovlev amodeurw [ paprupes 


(2) Peake Wills Vb 

Baorrevovtos Trodepatov [Tov rrodkepatov Kar apowons Dewy 
adeddwv LiB ed tepews ev[kheous 
Peav adeddov cat Jew evlepyetav kavypopov apowons 
prriaderpou orpatoviky[s THs KadhiavaKTos 
ey xpoxodiwv mode Tov [apoworrou Tade diefero vowr Kat 
dpovev Karas paxedwr 
ws Lo Bpaxus hevoypols 
Ein eV jot vytawovt[e Ta EavTov avToy SiotKew ear SE TE 
mal[w] avOpwrwov Katade[re 

Kat o7a exw ey Bacidixov [o]ral 10 

peptoos 7[ yt] exavt[ov] yulvarke 
Snuntprar TH €€ epov xa[u..... adrwt de 
overt jovfev Katadeurw emitpom[ous Se arpovpor Baorrea TrohEwaroy 
Tov ey TTOhELaLov Kat apowons [Hewv adedduv kar Baciticcay Bepert 
Knv Bactews mrodcuaifov adeAdyy Kat yuvaika Kat Ta TOVT@Y is 
TEKVA PaApTUpES NpaKh 
yel vJAapxyns KAnpovxos w 
Kal OvAN Tap oPpuy apioTEpay 


evs Uapyys KAnpovxos ws Lo 


o1 
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KV: 
FRAGMENTS OF WILLS.—WILL OF KALAS THE MACEDONIAN (2), 235 B.c, 
(COMMENTARY.) 


Fragments (1) and (2) are in the same hand, and probably from adjoining portions of the 
same roll, written in the year 12 of Ptolemy III., when EHukles was priest of Alexander. 


(1) 

The upper part is the list of witnesses (at least five) coneluding a will, but contains 
great difficulties. ‘The first word in I. 3 I cannot understand, and the accusative ending is quite 
unusual. It may possibly be the end of the same phrase as occurs in 1. 8, when it would 
specify djuov. We should expect either a genitive (his father’s name), or an adjective in the 
nominative. Lines 6 and 7 I have likewise failed to read, though there is enough remaining to 
suggest the right words. Line 8 evidently spoke of a class of Alexandrians who had not yet— 
attained what? A comparison of XIII. and XXVII. suggests txnypévwy cic djuov—. After 
much perplexity I have read a very curious word in line 10, imoorpaavigwy, which I take 
to mean squinting slightly, and possibly a mistake of the writer for irocrpafsifwy. orpaBaddc, 
indeed, seems to have had the meaning curly (ef. Hesychius’ orpaadoxduac), but the word 
kAaorée is the usual expression in these papers for curly hair. 

The second part of (1) gives us the date. It also mentions a colonel, or general of division, 
not elsewhere occurring, Idzus. The construction of civrayya (1. 16) is probably ungram- 
matical—a nomin. pendens. The tenor of the will is, that the testator leaves all that he has, 
including the homestead upon his farm, to his wife, possibly as sole heiress, but of this we 
cannot be sure. The word pepidoe (1. 22) probably refers to the district or subdivision of the 
nome where his homestead lay. 

Both this and the succeeding text belong to a large group of fragments in the same very 
cursive hand, and on very coarse, dark-brown papyrus. Moreover, the writing lying over them 
has both adhered to the surface, and taken off letters here and there, so that the reading of this 
group is very difficult. The fac-simile is a very adequate representation of the original. 


(2) 

The will of Kalas the Macedonian. After the usual formule, which present no 
difficulty, we find (Il. 10-11) a parallel passage to ll. 21-22 of the previous document. The 
testator bequeaths his property to his wife, mentioning his receipts from the royal chest, and 
his farmhouse, for so I translate crafudv. We here again find the word pepidec following, 
which points to a formula, in which the locality of the farm was specified by the district of the 
nome in which it was situated: see the Commentary on XIII. 

The testator makes the Sovran his executor. 


(3) 

A fragment from the year 10, and therefore two years older than the foregoing pieces, 
but in a very different hand—larger, but perhaps more cursive and untidy. The decipherment 
affords no difficulty, save in the last line, in which the first letters are hard to understand. The 
effaced lines at the top of the fragment were not worth transcribing, as only isolated letters are 
now apparent. As above mentioned, the dating here gives the priest in his second year, and 
the Canephorus apparently in her first (see XV., Commentary). It is probably the result of 
mere carelessness. The reader can fill in the formule easily by comparison with the other 
fragments on the page. 
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XVITI. 


FRAGMENTS OF THREE WILLS—Tuz Last (2), 287 z.c, 


(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


(Left Column.) 


(1). zJou mrodewatov Kar apowons Hewv 
dexalrov ed cepe[w]s tTLaheor Jou tov 
Dewy ade[\dwv] Kar O[ewv evep]yerov 
Bepevixns Tns Trode[warov 
Toe Tov apowoilrou] vomov rade 5 
ovravos Tw lux TEVTAKOTLApPYOS 
avapahaKpos KaTappw ovdnv exwv 
ELN PEL Mole VyLawovTL Ta ELaVTOV OLKOVOJLELY 
Kalraeurw Ta vTAapXovTa pov TAVTA 
V EV TALS KAPLLVOLS TOV APO WwoLTOU 10 
Ns ovpBorava Tye Eeuavtov yuvai[Ke 
€ TL 


E€Qav a€éuva avOpwitvov mabye cOTW 


Lov vToMovKoTpEedaaTNs Ovyarpos jou 


(1) =P PekcWills 22 (Right Column.) 


apowons pifradedgou 

EVVEAKALOE| KAT OL 

APT WOLTOV VOMoU 

paked[ov 

UTTFAPY Las 

peta odor 

avrov Ta [en ?] 

Tov K\npov 

eqio.. 

Ts yuv[arkos 
eTa,p 


poveT 


Eevvonotia  emitporrous Je alpoujpa 
Baorea mrod[eparov 


aded dav KQL [ 


(2) = PPetr Wi 


YOpPTLaLou Ky 


Bacidevovtos mroheatov Tov mToep[avov Kat apawons 


dewy adedpav Li ef tepews atroddwvidov [rov pooywwvos 


to BL adeEavdpov Kat Jewv adehdwv kar Jew [evepyerav 


Kavnpopov apawons priaderdhov pevexpareias TyS pila 5 


povos To BL pnvos yopmuaiov ky ey KpoKod[ihwvy trode 


TOV APOLVOLTOU TAOE dveOero vlowy KQL ppovev 


dns Bowwtios tov mvPayyedo[y ]... 
ws LE pwedtxpouvs Bpaxus ovdn ere pulve 


... Parakpos evn pew por vyrawor[7e Ta EwavTou 


10 


avutjov Swoikew eav Oe Te avOpwmwwor Tacx [Kara 


NeuTwW Ta] UTAPXOVTA TOL. ...... apLorT 


ovyacTne adhou de ovber[t] ovbev K[aradeurw 


[The last line is illegible.] 
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XVIII. 
FRAGMENTS OF THREE WILLS—Tue Lasr (2), 237 z.c. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


Both the handwriting, which is distinctively cursive, and the style of this will are re- 
markable. The date is unfortunately torn away, except the final rex, which points to dexaTw, 
but the number of letters missing is so large, that we require a longer number. In -this, as 
in the wills of the year 22, the figures are written out in full. We can therefore supply the 
opening with certainty as follows :— 


BaotAsvortoe [roAzuatov 7 lov HroAguatov wai “Agowdne Ozdv 


"AdsAQwv Erovg .. ee ee Seka |rov. 


There are seven letters to be supplied in the number, which is therefore probably terexasSexarov, 
on the analogy of the right eolumn, which uses the form evysa cat Sexatan for 19. 


The priest’s name is torn away, all but the initial r and the final »— TaXzorov is 
possible (which would give us the 2lst year of Ptolemy III.). We have a Berenice as 
Canephorus, who is not she of the year 22, for the father’s name is certainly not Kallianax, 
but probably Ptolemy. In ll. 5 and 9 we meet for the first time in these papers the debased, 
though early forms of 7 and yw, formed like A, and identieal, and the word vouev is added, 
which is not usual in mentioning the Arsinoite district. The testator appears to be an 
Oetean (from Mt. Oeta, in Loeris ?); his regiment is noted by Aty, with a line of abbre- 
viation, “. It is therefore one of the rare oecurrenees of contraction in the present time. 


We have met with this formula in XVI., 1 21. In 1. 7 the form dvapéAaxpoe is 
unusual, for the LXX. avapadAavtog oceurs in almost every list of witnesses. So also 
xarapoty ovAnv exwv for the usual ovAn xatapopw. The form ew for the aeeusative is 
found in several of the deseriptions in Leemans’ papyri. Line 8 gives oixovoyety for the 
ordinary G:oiKety—all such minor variations being evidences, as stated in the Introductory 
Memoir, p. 37, that the wills were the composition of private individuals, and not of the 
officials who registered them, or of office clerks, who would surely have used a stereotyped 
formula. Ai «dusvo (1. 10) oceurs again both in the Petrie and in the Rainer papyri as the 
name of a village in ‘the district, in whieh probably potteries and their furnaces were 
predominant. vufddaa (1. 11) are probably bonds which the testator held as security for 
money lent, and these he bequeaths, as part of his property, to his wife. Her name was 
apparently Axila, and in the event of her death some provision was made for the testator’s 
daughter. But the earlier part of 1. 13 is to me unintelligible, though all but the last two 
letters (preceding rij¢e Ouyarpé¢ pov) are tolerably plain. I suggest that the previous line 
proceeded iorw kéipiog tHv UrapxdvTwv woul juwyv, who represented in some way his daughter; 
but whether uropovxug can be a word, or how the letters of this line are to be divided, I cannot 
tell. What a number of problems raised by an apparently insignificant fragment ! 
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XVIII. 
FRAGMENTS OF THREE WILLS—Tue Lasr (2), 287 n.c. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


Of the right column but little remains, yet enough to show us the writing out of the numbers 
in full—the 19th day of the month; also that the testator was a Macedonian, and that 
in this case his landed property («Ajjoocg) came into the bequest. The king and queen were 
appointed executors. 


(2) 


The lower fragment is remarkable for its elegant, but difficult cursive, which affects long- 
drawn letters, with the upper horizontal line of the writing as marked as in the lower line in 
modern writing. ‘The date (237 B.c.) is preserved, but not so the name of the Beeotian testator, 
a soldier of the Division of Pythangelos. He leaves all his property to a single heir—but the 
details are illegible. The letters in 1. 13 are curious, ovyaorme or omaorn is tolerably plain, and 
is certainly not @vyarpr, as every emendator would suggest. It is apparently a description of 
the heir, “ , son of Arist , the 


39 
aoTye. 
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PENS Se Ko 
A FRAGMENT.—WILL OF APHRODISIOS OF HERACLEA, 225 n.c. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


[ emutporrovs de atpoupat Bao. Ir. tov ev Baa. Ir. Kau] 
apowolns Jewv adehdav kar Baor[ioloav Beperixny tnv [Baci]rews [arrodenatov 
adepy[y Kat yuvatka Kal Ta TOUTWY TEKVA papTUpES LaTe[Y] LAaTwWVOS THY ExT .. 

UPW LUV TS TETAPTNS LTTAPXLAS EKATOVTAPOUPOS WS ETwY TEVTNKOVTAaT[EVTE 
Aev]Koypas avaharavOos ovryn petwotrat ey SeEvwy ackdyTiodwpos Siovva[iov 
TNS ETLYOVNS WS ETHV TPLaKOVTA EvpeyeOns mEAivpas avaharavOos naovynt 
ciayova Se€vav aroh\wvi[dys npax]\ewrys [trys] exvyovns ws erwv Texoalpaxovta 
peoos pelyeDer pehtypas kdao7[os avadhada]vOos [ovdn] pera petomar kar addy 
vos pakedwr T[. Jos etav e€nkovta evpeyeOns 
os ava[da]\axpos ovdn petwrrat ef Jarry vito puKTnpa apiorepov 
(?) du]xavapyou prriadedgevos twv urmoxpatolus Tys] TpiTNs wTTapxias EKaTOVTApoUpos 
ws L] e€nxovra evpeyeOns peduypas[ o€v]ppw ovdn yeverws ey de€vwv 
pilve €€ apiorepwy Siovycodwpos|, Javdpopaxeros Twy apirtapyov 
KTouLa bos KANpovxos ws eTov[ 
o]vdn evonpos peTatrwt peo[ar 


Eavd.icov a appodicros a[Evofeat (?) 
Baodev]ovros mroheatov Tov m[Toheat]ov Kau apowons Dew 
adehpav erous] Sevrepov Kau €[t]koorov [e][ce]p[ews . . . Kpa]rous 
tov Deo ]yevous ad[eEa]vdpou kau Jew adedpawr kar Jewv [evepy]etav 
Kavnpopov aplowoys duriadedghou Bepevixyns THs Kaddvav[akros 
E]avdixov voupnvia ey KpoKodiro[y ode Tov apowor 
Tov] Tade ducHleTo vowy Kar Ppovwv appodicvos npakdevo[Tns 
]uos tapemidypos ws eTwv oySoinKovta Bpaxus 
emvypuTos yapotros KAacTobpiE avadadavOos wra 
[EVOS ELN [LEM [LOL VYLALVOVTA AUTOV Ta E“avTOU 
Siouxjew eay de 7 Ta0w avOpwrivov Kataheutw Ta vTapYovTa Mov 
tmavtja a€tofear Silovdrov Oparoane addr Se ovbevi ovlev Katadura 
emutpotro]us S€ atpovpar Baoiea mrodepaov Tov ey Baciiews 
mrohewatlov Kar apawons Oealy aded]haly] car Bacitocav Bepevixnv 
Bao .lr\ews mrokewatov adehdyy Kau yuvaika Kau Ta TOUTwY 
Texva] paptupes apis Jeoirov Geaoados THS ETVyoVNS ws ETwV 
Tpuak ?] ovta mecos peyeler peduypws paxpoTpogwrmos Teravob pre 
ovdy pe|Twmar pera. Kar pakos tap offadpov deEvov yeras 
K@LOS TNS ETLYOVNS WS ETWY TPLAKOVTA bETos meyeHeL 
pedixplos otpoyyv\otpocwmos evoypos cuvodpus ovdyn ed exatepas 
veiov cwtapov luBus THs ETLyOVNS ws ETWV TpLA 
Kovta B]paxus peixpws oTpoyyvroTpocwmos TeTavobpié ovdy 
ava selrov oppvav Snuntpios Snpntpiov voOpevs ws eTwV 


wevt |nkovra evpeyeOns wedixpws avadadakpos emvypumos 
[54] 


+ LA: 
A FRAGMENT.—WILL OF APHRODISIOS OF HERACLEA, 225 z.0. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


This large group of fragments, fitted together after attempts reaching over many months, may 
be called the most successful piece of work in the volume. It represents almost a whole column in 
the splendid writing of the scribe of the year 22 of Ptolemy III., who far surpasses his fellow- 
clerks as a calligrapher. The peculiarities of his alphabet are, I think, confined to the Y which 
is sometimes written almost exactly like our V. The smaller writing of the upper portion is, I 
think, by the same hand, though it contains (1. 10) an w which is almost a straight line, like that 
in XIV. The scribe evidently makes a special heading for the first day of the month Xandikos, 
and then adds the names of the testator and principal heir. I have another fragment of the same 
roll, with the heading t¢ npakA[ , which seems to point to the 17th of the same month, and a 
similar mention of the testator. In XXI. we have, on the contrary, the name of the heiress at 
the end of the mutilated heading. These facts make the inference almost certain. 


The upper part of the column is the conclusion of a will, with the appointment of the 
king, &c., as executor, and the description of six witnesses. Several of them are hundred-acre 
men, which I took to mean the same thing as cleruch, but if so, why is this latter word used 
in l. 18? and the remnant of the previous word is one quite unmatched in these papers; its 
place is generally that in which the military rank of the witness is stated. The wed/-marked 
(c¥onuoc) scar on his forehead is further noted. 


Probably this document dates from the month Dystros, for at its conclusion there follows, in 
large characters, First of Xandikos, Aphrodisios to A[xiothea. There is no doubt about the date, 
though the papyrus is here lacerated, and we can supply the name of the priest from other 
documents. In the description of the testator we find another new class, wapemidnuoc, a 
sojourner, so that even such persons had a right to bequeath their property. The nature of his 
will is also curious. ‘This man of eighty leaves all that he has exclusively to Axiothea, daughter 
of Dizoulos, the Thracian. She was evidently not his wife or daughter, or a relative, as that 
is always specified in these bequests: but what her relations were to Aphrodisios we can 
only conjecture. The name appears in the provisions on XI., and the person there men- 
tioned was evidently a freed woman, who had obtained considerable influence over her master. 
But we have no other argument than the coincidence of name in favour of the identity, unless it 
be, that such a woman having been left a competency, spent her time in prosecuting the same 
profession of ‘undue influence’ with another man, when her old master was dead. Nevertheless 
the royal family are here also appointed executors, which shows that the will was a correct 


document. 


The four witnesses, whose description fills the rest of the column, are all rij¢ érryovne, 
upon which term I have already commented. There can be little doubt that the remain- 
ing two were described at the top of the next column. The writer seems to have had no fancy 
for finishing a document at the foot of a column, and he leaves an ample margin. The 
upper will is, however, in lines so much longer as to interfere with the space for the right 
column. This it was which hindered me a long time from bringing the pieces together. The 
text of the upper will fits together, however, exactly. I notice that avapaXaxpoc appears here, 
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XIX. 


A FRAGMENT.—WILL OF APHRODISIOS OF HERACLEA, 225 nc. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


and in one or two other eases, for the more usual avapadavBoc. Getas, and Neilon son of 
Sotairus, are both strange names, the former being reserved in the New Comedy for slaves. 
This was the first document in which (with Mr. Starkie’s help) I deciphered (1. 8) «AacrdOp:E, 
on which I have commented in the Introductory Memoir. d€tppev, sharp-nosed, is a form 
oceurring in the Leyden Papyri, and in the Hippocratic writings. So is jovyy, used adverbially 
for slightly. In 1. 26 he writes -Auw for -AuTw. 


I revert, before concluding my remarks on this document, to a point of interest about the date. 
Only the four final letters of the name of the priest of Alexander are preserved, but the space - 
seems to admit some such name as Kukrates. The name of his father is preserved sufficiently 
to tell us that if was Theogenes (of which the form usually known in our later MSS is 
Theagenes). M. Revillout, however, has determined from demotic documents that the priest 
of the year 22 was called Alexicrates, and this name actually appears in a document repro- 
duced as XXVIII. (1). There, however, the name of the father, which is very badly written, 
can hardly be Theogenes; and this coupled with the fact that the gap where the priest’s 
name occurs in the present fragment is hardly large enough to hold Alexicrates, but rather 
{Eu]crates or [So]crates, makes me hesitate whether we have not here again two separate 
priests of Alexander during the same year of the king’s reign. : 
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XX. 
FRAGMENTS OF WILLS, 225 nc. 
(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


vtapxolvra pov mav7[a 
overt ovbev kalradeutw emitpomous Se atpoujat Baloudea Lr. «.7.d 
Ta] TovTwy Texva paptupes viKav[lwp 
devreplas urmapyias exatovrapoupos ws €[Twy 


avabara]yOos paxpotpocwmos vrockvurn[s 


an 


Jous ts Sevtepas irmapy.as exalrovrapoupos 
evpey]eOns pehiypas waxpotpoowmos Tetalvobpié 
tlpoodpues Swoyerns paxedov e[ 
exatlovrapoupos ws eTwy oydounkovTa 
kraoto ? O|pr€ avadaravOos o€vpw ovyn ciayou 10 
b APLOTEPAL TOAVVOLKOS PaKEdwY Tw 
EKATOVTAPOUPOS ws ETWY EENKOVTA METS 
— geravobpi€ wra pero ovdy em Tov... 
pjlaxedav twv urmroxparov[s] Tys Sevtepas 


Baowdevor[, 
aderparf, 

tov Geoye[vous 
Kavynpopor|, 
pyvos €al 


Bacav ev[ 


or 


arriov Ter, 


Eavdixov uf apTEe|pidupat 
Bacwdrevov7[o]s wrod\eualvov Tov mrodepatov] Kar apawoys [Dewy adeddav 
etous Sevtepov Kat et[KooTou ed Lepews adeE(?)x]patous tov Heoye[vous akeEavdpou 
Kat Dewy adeddav Kat O[ewv evepyetav xavndoplov apawons priadercgov Bepevixys 
TS Kaddavaxtos pnvlos Eavdixov Sexatwi] ev KpoKodirwr Tore. TOV apowvoLTov 
vopov Tade SiefeTo vowy [kat Ppovay........ Jus didavas 
ws etwr e€nkovTa pecfos..........2.06. ]... Tov apilorepov 
ovaAy um ws SeEvov ery pel pot vyLaivovTa avtov T]a exautTov Siouxew eav Se 7. Taba 
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XX. 
FRAGMENTS OF WILLS, 225 nc. 
(COMMENTARY) 


(1) 


This is the conclusion of a will in the same handwriting as those on XIX., but is 
probably not finished in this column, as only five witnesses are mentioned. They are 
apparently all Macedonians, and ‘ hundred-acre men’ of considerable age; the form éydormjxovra 
(1. 9) here reappears (cf. XIX., 1. 22), avapadravOoc, a LXX. word, recurs frequently, but 
not so (l. 5) trockvirne, purblind, of which only oxvirog is given by Hesychios. The word 
mpoapuec, growing together, is also unique in the fragments, and must refer to some peculiarity in 
appearance. I propose tac éppuc Exwv Tpoapueic (i.e. cbvogove, which occurs elsewhere), or 
something of the kind (uvernoace), even without Zywv, as we have below (1. 13), dra peiGw. 
Polyndikos is an interesting Macedonian name not hitherto found, so far as I know. 


(2) 


These fragments are from the same roll, dating, I think, ten days later than XIX., 
for the gap in the second part of the plate will not admit of more than éexarw, to correspond 
with the 7 preserved in the heading, which might there have been followed by any of the letters 
marking the numbers up to 9, for all we could have told. 

But what precedes this date is very perplexing. It is certainly another formal heading, such 
as stood at the head of each will, and is of the same year and month, but only two lines of text 
follow, with a paragraph-line at the bottom, and these cannot possibly contain any bequests or 
witnesses. I take it therefore to be the heading of a new set of wills, and probably the state- 
ment that Theison (apparently a proper name) was the writer or official who entered or copied 
the ensuing documents. But this would seem natural at the beginning of such a series, whereas 
we had before us in XIX. a will at the opening of the month, and this preceded by another 
will. ‘The explanation, therefore, which is the only one I am able to suggest, is not by any 
means satisfactory. 

There can be far less doubt that in the mutilated remainder of the heading under this per- 
plexing preamble, we have the heiress in the following testament ; for by a piece of good fortune 
I hit upon another fragment which corresponded to that in question, but with a separation of 
16 or 17 letters in the middle of each line. As the writing is very regular, and the scribe 
writes out his numbers in words, we can measure the lacuna with tolerable certainty. I have 
already spoken of the difficulty in the case of the priest’s name; but Alexicrates is possible, there 
being some expansion or compression always possible in so large a number of letters as 16, 


without any sensible variation in the ordinary writing of the scribe. The provisions of the will 


are as usual lost, we can only tell that the testator bequeaths his property to his wife, in the 
present case, although there seems to be mention of a child; that there were some conditions 
annexed to Artemidora’s inheritance regarding a child, or possible child; and that there was a 
question concerning the xéproe, possibly of this child, for the women in this society seem to have 
inherited without requiring to have their property vested in a xépuoc. 
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XXI. 


WILL OF A LIBYAN, 287 zc. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


* 


We now come to the last of the series of wills I have reproduced, and here again we have 
great difficulties both of reading and interpretation. The date is torn off, all but the month, and, 
strange to say the day, usually specified immediately after, is omitted. There is, however, no 
reason to attribute the document to any later date than that of the adjoining will. The clumsy 
variation in the opening formula (ll. 4, 5) would otherwise have pointed rather to an earlier 
time, when these phrases had not yet been officially crystallized. The name of the testator, a 
Libyan, is almost erased. His bequest is of a very unusual kind, for he leaves his property, in 
this case consisting of town houses, to be a shrine of the reigning queen and her mother (?). © 
The specification of the property follows the usual Graeco-Egyptian method known from other 
Papyri (e.g. Papyrus L of the British Museum). I can only conjecture that the enumeration of 
boundaries follows the same order round the compass, viz. east (amnAtwrnc), south (vdrec), west 
(Atl) and north (Goppac), wherever they occur in the document, though this is not the case in 
the two enumerations of the Papyrus L to which I have referred, and there is no room for 
amnAwrne in full in 1. 9. Two separate. enumerations, however, point to separate, though 
adjoining (cf. 1. 15, ra 8’ 2ydueva), houses or plots. What I find difficult to explain is the 
occurrence without a single word of explanation, of names and descriptions of people whom I 
can only conjecture to be the occupying tenants. Possibly the bequest was intended merely to 
produce rent for the new foundation, and the tenants were to continue to live and work for the 
priests in the houses described. In both cases it is a woman with her legal guardian or xéptoe, 
another new feature in this series of the texts, for we have not elsewhere found a single clear case 
of a woman holding property under this restriction, which was so universal in Hellenic law. 
(1.18). In this case both the woman and her guardian are usually described. The blunder (1. 19) 
neon for peon, and Mevvea, is not unfrequent in later Ptolemaic documents of the same kind in 
Leemans’ collection. The last two lines are untranslatable owing to the loss of the context. 

In reading this difficult text I have obtained valuable corrections from Dr. Maunde Thompson, 
but several passages (cf. ll. 9, 16) are still undeciphered. In such cases I have simply set down 
the letter as best I could, without venturing to interpret. The writer of the will has made some 
peculiar slips, which added to our obstacles. In line 4 a phrase was written twice, and the first 
of the two erased. In 1. 5 he has hesitated between wy and we. i@pvOproc (1. 20) is another 
blunder. 1. 17 he supplies vo over the rev, sc. vorov. It is also curious that he does not always 
assimilate his final consonants, after the fashion well nigh universal at that time, but writes (1. 1) 
ev kpok, and (1. 4) ev por, though in 1. 21 ey dsEwy. 

We now turn to the left column, which is really composed of fragments of two columns of 
wills laid together vertically. The left strip of these is so narrow and mutilated that it is not 
worth transcribing for those who have before them so many fuller texts. We can only tell with 
certainty that the first four lines are the close of a will (description of witnesses), and the 
succeeding ones form a new document beginning with the usual formule of which 
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XXI. 
Wilh OR ALE EY aN, 237 ao, 
(COMMENTARY.) 


are enough to tell us the general drift. The hand is that of the wills of the year 12, given 
above. This piece is on different papyrus and in a different hand from the adjoining scrap, 
which belongs to the same sheet as the larger text on the right, and is therefore very valuable 
in giving us the date (the year 10 of Ptolemy III), which we had otherwise lost. The testator 
seems to have been one of the priests in the Ammonion, or related to them, but certainly a Greek 
like the rest of his society. I have only supplied a few syllables, from which the reader can 
easily infer all the rest of the formule. The amount which we can supply here with perfect 
certainty far exceeds the amount preserved, and at first sight so surprises the reader as even to 
cause doubts in his mind. But a comparison of the whole series will remove all difficulty. 


With this caution I close my commentary upon a new and peculiar branch of Mr. Petrie’s 
Papyri. 
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XXII. 


COMMERCIAL DOCUMENTS. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


The documents in this Autotype are of great importance palwographically, for though there 
are a good many texts in the rapid and illegible cursive of the 2nd Ptolemy’s reign among 
those published by Mr. Sayce, I am not aware that there are elsewhere to be found official 
“papers of this kind formally dated. ‘The first of them is not the oldest, but is an isolated 
fragment, whereas the second belongs to the large sheet of accounts on the next Autotype. 
But there are probably not ten years between them, and they give us an example of the title 
Soter for the 1st Ptolemy, which had never before (I think) been found in inscriptions or con- 
temporary documents. The year of the reigning king is written out in words, as is the case 
with the wills in the year 22 of his successor (XIX.). This variation is therefore dependent on 
a mere fancy of the scribe. ‘The sense is doubtful, as the end of the sentence is lost, but it is 
probably a contract or undertaking. ‘“ {In the reign of Ptolemy] son of Ptolemy Soter, the 
86th year (249 z.c.). In the priesthood of ——, the Canephorus of Arsinoe Philadelphus being 
Hehetime, the daughter of Menneas, in the month of Athyr [day lost, and the place], Thearistios, 
the Cyrenean, from the followers of Lysimachus [hired ?], from X, who controls the revenues 
of Lysimachus [some property], for a period of six years, amounting to 20,000 artabs of wheat 
[in value|.”” ‘he general drift was something of this kind. We have a new Canephorus to add 
the very imperfect list hitherto known (cf. Revillout in the Levue égyptol., i., pp. 15 sq.), whose 
very name is new, though her father had the good old Attic name of Menneas. The date is 
given, as in all these local extracts, by the Egyptian month. ‘This and the following give us 
the handwriting of daily official life in 250 B.c, 


(2) 


This may possibly be the oldest certain date in all the collection. The first bar of the figure 
is certain, which must be either an | or the beginning ofa K. I incline myself to read KH (28), 
which will give us 257 n.c. he writing is exceedingly faint, and the document had been cut 
in pieces and scattered. It seems to give us an account of work done at the very settlement of 
the veterans in the Fayyum. No priest or priestess appears, and no day of the month. The 
latter omission is sufficiently explained by the series of dates in the succeeding sheets, so that 
the “measurement of works” occupied a considerable time. The absence of the priest and 
Canephorus may be a mere want of formality. Many ephemeral documents are marked by 
the mere numbers of the years of the reign and the month; luckily the actual king is here 
mentioned. It is “the measurement of work done in Calliphanes’ division of the nomarchy of 
Nicon, under the direction of Dorion, the agent of Zopyrion, and Apollonides, the agent of 
Nicon, and ——, specified in each place.” 

‘Then follow the details of the account continued through several sheets, of which several 
large fragments were found in the same mummy-case. I have given some of them in the sequel, 
though the substance of them is foreign to this Memoir, on account of their singular value as 
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XXIT. 
COMMERCIAL DOCUMENTS. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


specimens of early handwriting. We find that the Homarch, or local officer, was an Egyptian, 
who directed work near the Jake, which occupied the centre of the oasis. The nature of the work, 
all through the account, is the making or repairing of mounds, whereby (I conjecture) the new 
«Ajjoor, or lots of land, were to be defined. 

The puzzling word, vav(Gca, which Letronne had already found in one of the accounts, 
published from the Louvre collection, and which he failed to explain, meets us here at every 
turn; nor is the reading here doubtful, as it was in the Louvre papyrus. I suppose it to be a 
Macedonian word, meaning swm total, or in gross, but this is only a guess. It occurs always 
before a sum of money, and after a description of work, and usually standing apart from the 
text before it. 
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XXIII. . 


A AUB OU Baas, 
(COMMENTARY.) 


This text is a continuation of the dated document (2) on XXII., and I have added, 
instead of Commentary, the following fragments belonging to the same sheet, for the benefit 
of those who study this side of Ptolemaic life. But I must remind them that no modern 
press can supply accurately the various symbols used in these accounts. This will appear 
from a comparison of the Autotype with the transcription. I have given the figures in 
brackets, so far as I could decipher them. The large amounts seem to me to make it certain 
that they are in copper money, not in silver, the relation being 120:1. This result would 
contradict the theory of Revillout, that in early Ptolemaic days silver was the currency, which 
was not replaced by copper till the decadence beginning with Ptolemy IV. I have in fact 
another document of Ptolemy III.’s time where the well-known formula ot adAayf appears 
in full. 
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A few more isolated words are visible. 
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FRAGMENTS OF LEGAL DOCUMENTS. 
(COMMENTARY) 


(1) 


We have here nothing but a date in Macedonian and Egyptian months preserved, and yet 
this is enough to give us the year, from a comparison with two other monumental dates of the 
same kind. The Macedonian months are well known to have been lunar, so that it became 
necessary to fill up their solar year with intercalary months, a process irregular and uncertain, 
and causing much confusion, till at last this system was put in harmony with the reformed 
almanac of Julius Ceasar. The Egyptians, on the contrary, had not only a solar year of 
365 days, but perfectly understood that even this was too short, and that the quarter day 
omitted produced a gradual estrangement of dates from the seasons which they were intended 
to mark. The priests, however, do not seem to have introduced the reform of the civil 
solar year till the time of the third Ptolemy, when, in the famous Canopus inscription, it is 
provided that the new feasts shall be kept according to the scientific Calendar. They were not 
at pains to reform or improve the Macedonian Calendar, and so we find that forty years later 
(the date of the Rosetta inscription) the relation not only of days, but of months, between the 
Macedonian and Egyptian reckoning had changed. Let me here set down the tables of the 
months for comparison. I will give the correspondence of months according to the Canopus 
inscription :— 


Macerponian. Eeyrrian. 

Atog Xoway 
AmedXatog (7) Tui (17) 
Avovatoc Mexto 
Tlepitiog Papevw0 
Avortpoc Pappovtk 
Zavouwocg Tlaywv 
Apreutoiocg Tavve 

Aaio.og Egerp (Emerge) 
Tlavenog Meoopa (Meowon) 
Aw.og Ow) (Ow#) 
T‘oprriatoe Paw ft 
YreoBeperaoc Adup 


In the year 238 B.c., when the Canopus inscription was dated, the 7th of Apellaeus 
corresponded to the 17th of Tybi. But in the year 196 3B.c., when the Rosetta inscription 
was dated, the 4th of Xandikos corresponded to the 18th of Mechir. In other words, there had 
been four more months and four days counted on the Macedonian than on the Egyptian side, 
and any indication of the seasons by the Macedonian months must have been absurd. The 
Macedonian date had gained upon the more correct Egyptian 44 days in 42 years, or roughly, 
a day in the year. 

Let us now compare the date we have in this fragment. The 23rd of Daisios corresponds to 
the 2nd of Thoth. Hvidently, therefore, the date cannot be posterior to 238 B.c., because the varia- 
tion has not attained that stage, far less the stage indicated in the year 196 B.c. The Macedonian 
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months had not yet overtaken the Egyptian, if I may take the table as the normal correspon- 
dence, but were even further behind them. In the year of this new date the 17th Tybi must 
have corresponded to no day in Apellaeus, but to the 8th of Dios—in other words, the difference 
which in the forty-two subsequent years amounted to four months, here amounts to about one 
month the other way. I do not wish to be more precise, as the interposing of intercalary months 
makes such arithmetical computations very liable to error. But broadly speaking, we have a 
date earlier by one-fourth the difference between the Canopus and Rosetta inscriptions, or 
approximately 249-8 B.c. 

It is easy to see from this argument why the Egyptian mode of reckoning time not only 
held its own against that of the victorious Macedonians, but even obtained a greater popularity, 
and was retained in ordinary use. After the Christian era, when the Macedonian reckoning con- 
formed to the Julian year, we know that the Macedonian was again adopted, and afterwards 
was commonly used by the Coptic Church; but in earlier days, the superiority of the Egyptian 
Calendar was such, that Letronne had never found a Macedonian date by itself, but always 
explained by the Egyptian, while in the private documents of the second and third Ptolemy’s 
reign the Egyptian month is always used, and usually without any Macedonian equivalent. It 
was only in legal documents affecting Greeks that the old national Calendar of the conquering 
race appears, and that more to satisfy traditional sentiment than from any feeling of its practical 
use. Hence it is that I have found every Macedonian month, save one, mentioned in the Gurob 
papyri. The exception is Hyperberetaeos, which usually corresponded (about this period) to the 
the time of the late rising of the Nile—a time of general holiday and festivity in Egypt from 
time immemorial. I suppose the invaders copied this ancient and practical custom, and 
transacted no law business during the period when the country was under water. This is the 
conjecture which I offer to explain the omission of one month among so many dates. Our 
documents are, however, so fragmentary, that it may be the result of mere chance. 


(2) anv (8) 

‘Even such small scraps of text as these are worth reproducing on account of the dates. 
The former is the sixteenth year of the second Ptolemy, for reasons which I have already stated. 
There is no Canephorus mentioned, and no titles whatever belonging to Euergetes. The hand- 
writing is, therefore, that of the year 268 8.c. The heading states that this dated document is 
the copy of an older agreement ; but there is no probability that the original was in any sense 
an ancient agreement when it was reproduced on this sheet of papyrus. 

Similar in character is the handwriting of (8), dated the year 30, also of the second Ptolemy, 
but here (in the case of a letter) the Egyptian month, and not the Macedonian, is given. It 
is idle to speculate on the subject-matter, which relates to payments from the royal exchequer. 
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(1) 
[82] 


[97] 


(2) 


O[wou TpameIay oiTov Kau KpELwV jpe- 


Ov d[ex kpytnpos] ow[oxo 
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os hopenfor Kau exyelinu demacoow 


TouTo pou Kah\uot[ov eve pect Pawy- 


evar ewar pnber[rwv de Tov- 
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Xov vio Tw ehdnr[wv wore xpv- 
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XXYV. 
FRAGMENTS OF THE MOUSEION OF ALKIDAMAS AND OF A LETTER. 
(COMMENTARY.) 


(1) 


This apparently insignificant fragment is encompassed with a crowd of literary problems. 
It was identified by Mr. L. C. Purser as belonging to the text of the Contest of Homer and 
Hesiod, a tract by some Hellenistic sophist, referring to Hadrian,* and therefore not compiled 
before the second century a.p. The citation of Hadrian’s opinion makes this major limit of age 
certain. This discovery at first sight would seem to support such arguments as that of the writer 
in the Quarterly Review of April, 1891, who hazards the random assertion that the classical 
texts in this collection may be as late as the recently recovered Polity of the Athenians. The most 
elementary knowledge of paleography, or even five minutes spent in comparing the hand- 
writings, will show any intelligent person that this is absurd. ‘To refer the present fragment to 
the second century a.p. would not only assume the wonderful position that dated documents 
which close with the year 225 B.c. were used up with documents 400 years younger, without 
any trace of intermediate matter; that the Ptolemaic mummy-cases are not to be distinguished 
from the Roman period; but also that the perfectly defined characteristics of the handwriting 
are of no value at all. But why waste words on such an argument ? 

Let us rather turn to a critical examination of the text of the Contest, as reproduced for us 
from the solitary Laurentian MS by F. Nietzsche.t To this text, which he owes to the careful 
collation of Erwin Rohde, he has added two able critical articles in vols. xxv. and xxviii. of 
the Rhein. Museum, wherein the history of the legend is fully discussed. The present discovery 
will show how well he has used the stray and doubtful lights concerning the origin of this 
famous legend. Setting aside the account in the Banquet of the Seven Wise Men, a spurious 
tract printed among Plutarch’s works, he gathers from the genuine Symposiaca of Plutarch 
(Y. 2) that the story of the Contest was old and widely spread, though we have only late 
authorities—Themistius, Philostratus, and John Tzetzes—citing it.¢ This points to an origin 
older than the sophist of Hadrian’s day, and Nietzsche has consequently set to work to discover 
it. He has found two indications, in themselves very slight, pointing in the same direction. 
Our extant tract cites once, and in connexion with the burial of Hesiod, Alkidamas, the 
well-known pupil of Gorgias, rival of Isocrates, and author of the tract wept copiotov, now 
printed in Blass’ Attic Orators. It so happens that Stobeus also quotes two lines which occur 
in our Contest as from the Movostov of Alkidamas, a work which Aristotle tells us (in his 
Rhetoric) was called Movastoy ric picewc by the author. These stray hints, supplemented by 
what Vahlen, and since Blass, have found out about the character and writings of Alkidamas, 
led Nietzsche to advance the theory that our Contest was not the invention of a late sophist, 
but was put together by him from older materials, of which the main source was the Movostov 
of Alkidamas, from whom the contest of the two great poets received its earliest literary form. 

He defends the Stobseus’ quotation of the famous lines beginning ap rv (instead of the 
yarient év7wv) against the various subtleties of Leutsch, who seeks to prove that this form 


* Orep Sé axnkoapev ext tod Oevordrov airoxparopos “Adpiavod eipnuévov bd ths IvOias wept “Opnpor, 
éxOnooucba. This only refers to his yevos, not to the Contest, which is introduced as a new subject. 

} Acta Soc. Phil. Lips., Ed. Ritschl, vol. i., 1870. 

t He refers to V. Rose, Aristot. Pseudepigr., p. 509, for the opinion of Tzetzes. 
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was derived from a passage in Orantor, and therefore long subsequent to Alkidamas. Let 
me add, that F. Blass, in accepting this theory of Nietzsche, notes that the style of the 
Contest, and its avoidance of hiatus, which to a late sophist would be indifferent, point to the 
excerpts being verbally transferred from the Movosiov of Alkidamas. Nietzsche further suggests, 
from the references in Tzetzes to Jong quotations by the two poets, that the poetical passages 
have been cut down, and the context reproduced in a more compendious form than Alkidamas’ 
original. 

These are the speculations upon which we can now bring new evidence to bear. The text 
here recovered proves to demonstration that the Contest was not an invention of Hadrian’s age, 
but existed in much the same form four hundred years earlier. Its occurrence among the 
Fayyum papyri, where classical fragments are not very numerous, points to a widespread 
popularity. So far, then, the theory of Nietzsche has received the most brilliant confirmation. 
We can also declare that the reading apynyv (cf. 1. 12), which he defends, was the reading in the 
third century B.c., and therefore almost certainly the genuine text. As regards the shortening of 
the citations in the Contest, the new evidence is partly for him and partly against him. The citations 
in our fragment correspond (with slight variations of reading) to those of the Contest ; but on the 
other hand, we find that the connecting links were fuller, and constructed with more attention to 
literary form. Where the Contest has merely “Opnoog or ‘Haiodoc, our new fragment seems to 
have explanatory clauses. The conjecture of Blass, in referring the very words of the late 
sophist to his classical authority, is thus only verified with some qualifications. We have, 
therefore, before us a fragment of the Movoeioy of Alkidamas, which may now be added to 
the scanty remains of that once remarkable literary figure. 

I now add some details concerning my treatment of the text. 

The left column is only sufficiently preserved to show us that this old version of the story 
was here somewhat altered in expression by the Hadrianic sophist. Here is his text :— 
[ll. 63.sgq., Hd. Nietzsche] cai ovror ovv ek tbync, He pact, aupardvreg aAAHAoLG HADOV Eig THY 
XaAxioa, tov 0’ ay@vog aAXor Té Tiveg TOV Emiohuwy Xadkidéwv éxaf~Zovro KkoiTal Kal per’ avTa@v 
Llaveidng adeApde @v Tov TereAevTHKdTOC. *Apupotiowy Oi TOV ToINToOY DavacToS aywricaptvw 
viknoal pact tov Holodov trav tedrov rovrov’ mpoeAOdvra yao sic ro pécov muvOdvecOa Tov 
“Ounhoou kal’ év Exacrov, Tov S&"Ounoov amoxolvecOa. gyoiv obv Hotodoc: Yie MéAnrog, kT. A. 
I have given much more than can have stood in our fragment, of which the first seven lines 
corresponded in sense to the last part of the above extract, but somewhat in the following 
way :—é aywv rev Tomrev éyévero ToLOUT|ov Tov TpdTev. Yuva0pacbévrwy piv aTtavrwr | 
tov Xadkivéwv kal tov KpiToVv | TeV éemohuwv Tavhdov mooslarnkdtog Tov PBacréwe 
maperADdvra pasw tov Holodov épwlratv cata oriyove rowdde—Yie x.7.A. 

The answer of Homer in the Contest is introduced with the single word”Ounooc, where 
ll, 10-12 of the papyrus were filled with a clause beginning rov [d:"Ounoov, &e., before the 
actual reply, beginning with apxiv, appears. I have in vain striven to catch the sense from the 
faint vestiges of these lines. At the end of the quotation the Contest gives merely ‘Hotodoe 75 
debrepov, whereas the papyrus (Il. 15-17), apparently éwiPadrXdpevoc Se 6 ‘Halodoc étpwrat rd 
dedtepov" elm’ dye wor rovro, and then follows the quotation (with the reading ri Ovnroic Ka\Atorov). 
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The reply is again given in our Contest by a mere 6 8, whereas our papyrus had 6 8’ “Ounpoe 
atoxoiverat kat Aéye TOVGSE TOvE atixouc, or something very like it. 


We pass to the right column. The papyrus differs somewhat in ll. 5-11 from the later 
version, which gives pnOévrwy 2 rwv éx@v, oUTwW sHodewe pact DavuacOivar b7d THv E. ra ern, 
WaOTE XEUVG0UG av’TOve atixoug TeOGayopEVOHVaL, Kal Ere Kal viv év Taic Kowaic Duciae Ted THY 
Seirvwy Kal omovdav rooxatebyecar wévrac. I have restored the papyrus in close adherence 
to this wording, but the construction differs. So also in ll. 12-14, we have in our printed 
texts, 6 0 “Haiodoc aybecbcic éxt 79 ‘Ounpou evnuspia tri thy Tov ardpwv Hounoev emepernow 
kaé gna rovade Tove atixouvg’ And so in ]. 25 the construction of the papyrus is a genitive 
absolute, while our text of the Contest proceeds, 6 8 “Ounpog [ZovAduevog x.7.X. 


(2) 


This document seems to have been an official order directed to a local officer, who levied a 
tax of 34, perhaps in kind, in some district not far from the camp of the égpnuogiAakec, who 
protected the frontier of the Oasis from the invasion of wild desert tribes, which have from time 
immemorial troubled the peace and security of Egypt; but I am not aware that either the 
existence of a special frontier force under the Ptolemies, or its official name, has ever yet been 
definitely ascertained. This in itself gives our fragment a certain importance. The object of 
the letter seems to have been to provide these troops from the supplies collected near them by 
the local officer, and to save the transport of provisions from headquarters. A tax of 44 per 
cent. is also to me a novelty; nor am I aware that the Ptolemies levied such a tax generally. 
Perhaps it was specially required from certain districts for this special need. The date is here 
unmistakable. The year 35 can only have been in the reign of Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus), 
and is therefore 250 s.c. The Macedonian month is not given, as was usual in more formal 
documents at that early date. I have discussed this question fully in relation to another date 


(see XXIV. (1)). 
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AGMENT OF OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ; 
FRAG C4 PPetene au, Q)) 


(TRANSCRIPTION.) 


Ty|s ypahevons pot emiaToAns vp NV Kat 
[The rest too fragmentary ; it ends] 


eppwao Ls aprepicrov KB 


PaTos Tapa avdpoviKov aTEecTadKa OOLt TO avtvypad[ov 


p 
XOVTA TVVTEVEOV KATA TAVTA Ls APTEMLOLOU K[B 


tralpa avdpovikov evpirKopev Ey KpoKodiwv Toner TL 
T.. . vuv KafeipyKotos Tas OTEyas VTO THY KUpLOV 
pas Twv ovkav Bwpovs TporaikodopynKacw €vs TOO 
yar eay oor Soke emer oTEVOYwpovpev TTADpoLS 

K]uptous Twy olKiMY . . « py EVAL TO ETL 
KATA TOUS ETL TOV SwMAaTwY Kal avoLKOOoMNTaL 


TWOQAV EWS LEV amrooLoovat ELS TOUS VUV TApPa 


(COMMENTARY.) 


This fragment of official correspondence is dated the year 6, doubtless of the 3rd Ptolemy, 
therefore 241 3.c. It is also very interesting paleographically, as it is very similar to the great 
epistolary writing, and somewhat removed from the smaller official hands. But that the surface 
of the papyrus has frayed away it would be very legible. As it is, the upper part is in a 
hopeless state. But it refers to the “copy ” which is appended below, and which discussed some 
of the difficulties attending the arrangements of the new homesteads in the Fayyum. What the 
difficulty was, in which homesteads and altars were concerned, I am unable to tell. But the 
discovery of other similar texts may possibly give us sufficient clue to clear up many of 


the difficulties and decipher many of the vestiges of words still unread. 
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FRAGMENTS OF LEGAL RECORDS. 


(TRANSCRIPTION.) 
— P at rN — Ae 
() = Ptetru S2jok (3) = Mn 3 
L] Ka ef vepews Tahearou am |Tohewavov Kat apawoys Jew adedpov Lea e€ 
ov apawons priadehgpou Jewy evepyetav Kavynpopov apowwons dirade 
apowourov vomov Et Tod ]€u TOV apaworrov vosov em. TpoEPpwrios 
a@ nV 
du. upeuns Tas Kos Sew Oeoowd ? Tys Sux 
extroe TuOvov aploTto . & TNS ETLYOVNS TaV ouTH ernyplevav 5 
em BahdovTos MEpous TOV LwTUPLWVOS TOV LoTXLwVOS pwaKEdor[os 
(2) ~ MChr 3 


adeEavdpou Kat Jewy adehdwr Kat Jewr EVEpy€ 
MOvETTITpPoOEwpoU Lacavos ? OuKaoTaL 
hos kateduxacOn nv eypaato Syueas dvodwpov Kar hb? 


Ov Cwrrupiwvos TOU HOO KLwWVOS fLaKedovos 


vep]ews Tadeotov Tov fidi[aov ? 5 
Bleperikns tTns TwouTodfeas. 
OLKaG TAL dvoKAns 


K]areducacOn nv eypa[lwaro 


NOVOS ware aclodwpou 
]yovns kata ovyypadnv 10 
(COMMENTARY.) 


These records of legal decisions are dated in the 21st year of Ptolemy III., and we have 
not only the name of the priest Talestes, but of another Canephorus called Berenice, the 
daughter of Sosipolis. I shall comment upon the form of these documents when I have 
brought other specimens before the reader. The upper part of (2) is written in a very careless 
cursive, in which the beginning of the second line and the end of the third have resisted my 
efforts to read and explain them. 

The same is the case with the fourth line of (3), in which we have (1. 5) what nowhere else 
occurs in these papers—a combination of the two expressions, rig tmrydvncg trav ovTw érnypuévur. 
I have noticed this phrase already in the Commentary on XIII. 

All these documents are distinctly cursive, so much so that there is no distinction whatever 
in the making of ll and M, and hardly any between A and A. The reader will find for himself 
other peculiarities. 
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(1)= Cnr 3 


Ke apawons Jewry adehpwv LKB ed cepews adeEixpatov Tov eswvos? aheEavdpou Kat Jew adedduv 


KpoKoSihwy Troder Tov powourov.... Sucacrar SioKhys aprtropaxos paravdpios Sioundys Sif ovvcros 
duxn epirdos KatedixacOn[ nv] eypaato tokeuwv NoKpos Tov 


TTOhEALOV TOV TTOAEALOY KaL apowons Dewy adekpav LKB ed [repews 
aheEavdpov kat Oewy adeddov Kar Dewy evepyeTwov Kavnpopov [apowons 
7n]s kah\avakros pNvos hwvov KN Ey KpoKOdiAwv sroher Tov apow[ourov 
duxac rau Siokdys apirropaxos paravdpios Siopndys S[vov]voros a 
epidos Kateduxacbn nv eyparato tohepw[v doKxpos T]ov 


Wl TP WTLMVOS Kapovavar TNS ‘€mUYOVNS Kata, 


Pnvos Awiov KN 


& 

PPake 1,28 Frb= o & : | —_SExtS (an ) 
PREC S,58.C+ into, D E ©) 52, PRelnie By 1TkO AS" Xs : 

FA° po <= los eevee > 

3 4 LiB e[d vepew]s ev[ KAeovs ak , 

6 “a vs | Eednd? os TwY LAL NEN 2 

= - | apowourou ExT y 

_ @S TNS ETLyOVNS - 
» . Baowdevovtos [arodewavov Tov mrodeu[arov oh 


Kat apowons Jewry [ad]edpav Lia ws Sfe wepu? 
odor LuB ed vepews aehevKov Tov avTmpevioov [ade 
Eavdpov kat Dewy adedpov kar Oewy evepyetav 
Kavnpopov apawors piiadehpov . . wevideras? [rns 5 


Aewvias pyvos papevwl Kk ey KopNL 
Av... OlKwL TOV apoWoLTOU THS EMavToV peE[ pLdos ? 


EK ELwY SLovUcLOU TOUS go 
TETAPTWY TOV TapLyer| wa]Tos 
oro. BL wap[e Sofov Kau oreov 


ov . . wvos Twv e€evaos dp vay 


10. 


‘ Xov Kat acKdy 
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(1) 


These documents are apparently duplicates, or nearly so, but there are one or two 
points not clear to me, and even a word or two which I cannot read. As a specimen of a 
cursive hand the small writing is remarkable, being actually contemporary with the splendid 
hands of XIX. and XX. The name of the priest is here quite clear, and according to what 
M. Revillout has deciphered in a demotic contract—Alexicrates. On this name I have com- 
mented above (Commentary to XIX.). The difficulty lies here in the father’s name, which is 
certainly not Theogenes, but apparently Theison. The form of the record (which notes a 
judgment, just as we now collect and print records of cases) gives first the date fully, then the 
names of the judges or arbitrators—apparently five in number—and then the names of plaintiff 
and defendant. But in neither case can we find the award set down, the end being mutilated. 
The first document would be very difficult indeed to read without help from the second; where 
the words of the former are gone, e.g. after the word apoworov I cannot read what follows till 
we reach duxaora. ‘The lines of the small upper writing are exceedingly long; thirty-six letters 
are lost at the beginning, and twenty-five at the close, for the word adsAgwy is separated from 
the next word extant—xpoxod\Awy—by formule (which can be supplied from XIX.) 
amounting to sixty letters. The award, therefore, may easily have been contained in the 
end of the third line. 


(2) 


_ This is a specimen of the smallest and most rapid cursive of the period. The surface is so 
worn that it seems impossible to decipher any connected text. But the date is quite clear—the 
year 12 of Ptolemy III., from which we have several wills. Nay, more, we find here not only 
the name of the priest Seleucus, but his father, Antimenidas, if I have read it right. This also 
is the place already alluded to (above), where there is a hesitation concerning the date between 
the years 11 and 12. Contrary to the habit of these documents, the Egyptian month 
Phamenoth is given, instead of the Macedonian. The contract mentions the fourth (25 per 
cent.) of the rapryevua, or embalming, unless it be rapixovc, which, of course, would refer to 
quite a different industry. But further speculation upon this text is idle. As a specimen of 
dated handwriting it is, nevertheless, very important. 
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A LETTER FROM A STEWARD. 


(TRANSCRIPTION) 
 Pereu 368,42 
<6 a y, : t NE 
 . . wvicwoupaver yaipew* emayyedomevov Ka pidoTimou 
f “ < / 7 . 
xapus Tors Oels moddy et vysal- ovtos yivwoKe S€ Kat OTL 
. , Z z ¢ Ye ef Ay teh ates \ 
ves vyvaiver O€ Kal AwviKoS VOMp. EKATTOS THY OPAV THV 
‘ < ¢y 7 haf 7 t 
mepuTevTar O€ KAL 1 Ore = apmredov puTevomeryny TpoTEpov _— 15 
: + ; lal \ 4 
hos aca... TuOpeves 5 dew haow [o]v [de u]rapyew 
TPLAKOGLOL KAL TH, TEP THY 
avadevdpada Td de eXatov é 
7 n t ; (A) 
dedwxev NOUS ta eu esas 
exer Suvis y XP IC EHD OXSTELO REL St av rorilopev 
de Kal Tapa SvvEews aprae 10 erous TH TpdTa UWL 
Bas § kpomrupav avrov eppwoo 
(COMMENTARY.) 


With the exception of the writer’s name, this document is complete. It is a letter from a 
steward to his employer, Sosiphanes—a name which recurs frequently in these papers. 

“*____ to Sosiphanes, greeting.—I give much thanks to the Gods if you are well. Lonikos 
also is well. The whole vineyard has been planted [an erasure], viz. 300 stocks, and the 
climbing vines attended to. But the olive-yard has yielded six measures, of which Dynis has 
got three. Also I have borrowed from Dynis four artabae of bearded wheat, which he offered, 
was pressing to lend. Know, also, that each of the watchers says that the planted vines want 
water first, and that they have none.” 

On the back of this document the note (a): ‘we are making conduits and watering. 
The third of the first month [?]. Good-bye.” 


2, the scribe writes the o of Ocorc, which he had forgotten, over the line. 

3, I cannot make the proper name anything but Lonikos. 

7, avacéveoac is a good classical word for vines grown among trees for the purpose of 
support; it is a disposition constantly to be seen in southern Italy and Greece 
to the present day, 

, Dynis was probably a neighbouring steward. 

1, I cannot read or interpret the new word xp:Oorvpwy in any other way. 

4, Mr. Bury has suggested to me that doo: must be the simple form from which the 
usual ppovpol (mpo-opor) is derived. If so, it is an interesting relic of very old 
Greek in this dialect. It is only known in the form ovpoe in Homer. The 
compound form replaces it in all classical Greek. 


~~ 


The whole document teaches us that wine and oil were cultivated by the new settlers in 
their farms. I do not understand the curious dating on the back, but the reading is quite 
clear, and I have offered a solution. Of the handwriting I have spoken already. The ae 
is that of an ignorant man; but I have, of course, reproduced it. 
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(1) U Palre % Ay 


dirwovidys TOL TaTpL Yaipew Kad Le oe Orig cient faivw So hc 
providys TOL TaTpL Yap s Toels eu Vytavers vyt[aiwa S= § 


Kat] autos ey aapév cou Kat ev Tal ‘eum poo bev? ematohat ofre tv moos OF 
i ae oss 
Sey Poa Ste PO 7 s 


; ovv 
~ »Y ¥ \ $ € »\ 
‘a exopev ovde Ta ofovia ws’. av AdBapev alonoov ? 


‘ > & 
¢ ¢*% (ios ¢ 9 fa) 
aida sepopos, Ja @ péuder appworotvra Kat 
j “7 > 4 
Tlau aoKdnmTev@e 
SYA 
Eeppaco 
“ 
pappovbi[ 


(2) | (3) 
exvatonal[s Tploata€avros 


pu ey 
4 

K]aTouKovvTwy 

Awoovry 7roL 


: Klavemrov n Tap’ 
v atToaTed 


”" < % 
‘ V TWL LEP@L KQL KQVWTTWE NEL 
Tapa Tov T 


peoa. n EV 


pas ney 


3 
pupevar 7 
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I have gathered these specimens for the purposes of exhibiting the epistolary hand of the 
day, which is not, I think, to be paralleled in any papyri hitherto published. Unfortunately, 
the great size of the writing destroys all chance of our obtaining a complete document among 
the patches of papyrus which the coffin-makers glued together to make their cases. On a shred 
which might contain a whole contract, we find only a few words of a letter, and the usual form 
was that of a long narrow strip, which is invariably separated in the middle. We have in (1) 
the usual polite phrases, and then a complaint that the writer has not supplies, particularly 
69éa, which, from Polybius’ use, we may translate saz/-cloth, though in medical Greek it also 
means fine linen for bandages. ‘The writer was probably sailing on the Nile, for his fellow was 
lying sick at Memphis, and the Asklepieion mentioned probably took the place of a hospital. 


There are in Mr. Sayce’s possession many more specimens of private letters, and some as 
complete as that reproduced in XXIX. Butin the recent search I have made through hundreds 
of pieces of mummy-cases I have found nothing more complete in this noble handwriting of 
ceremony. There is some peculiarity in the shape of the @ in (1), to which I have called 
attention in the paleeographical remarks at the close of the Memoir. 


I am tempted to conclude with a good and complete specimen, deciphered by Mr. Sayce, but 


_not yet published. It is also in a neat and careful hand, written in capitals :— 


TloAvKoarne rar Tarpt Xalpev: KaAwe ToEIG & EpPWoat Kat Ta AOUTa GOL KATA YvwpNY ‘eaTiy EQPW- 
peOa dé Kai nuste HoAXakie pév yeyoapa oor mapayeveOat Kat svatnoa fe OTWE THE ETL TOU 
Tapovto¢g sxoAng amoAvIw Kat vuv Oe et Suvatoy eotiv Kat pnOev oe Tw EOywWY KwAvEL 
meoabyre eADev eg Ta Apotvona Eav yap ov mapayevnt weTretopat palciwe me Twt Baowret 
svotabnoecOae Tiwwoke de pe exovra mapa diAwvidov Ko amo TouToU TO LEY Nuvo 

el¢ Ta Seovra uTeAuTouny TO Oe AoLTOY ELC TO SavEov KaTEadov TouTO de yivEerat 

dia To py aNpovy nuacg adda kara pkoov AauBaverv yoage O Huy Kat ov wwa ELdw- 

MEV EV Ol EL Ka UN AYwWriwpEY ETyLEAOY OE Kal GaUTOV OTWE VYLALVELG KaL TPOE N- 


Mag EpPWHLEVOC eAOnic EUTUYEL 


[80] 
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Cursive writing, early date of, 
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(71]. 


Homer, the Contest of, with 
Hesiod, xxv., [71]; a passage 
from his Iliad, m1. (4), [13- 
15]; a pre-Alexandrine text 
of, [15]. ” 


Ihad of Homer (xt., 602 sq.), 11. 
(4), [18-15]. 


Labour, bills of, xxx. (2), xxu1., 
[62-66]. 

Landholders in the Fayyum, their 
various classes, [35]. 

Legal records of, 
xxvil., xxvii, [75~77 ]. 

Letter from a steward, xx1x., 
[78]. 

Letters, fragments of, xxx., [79- 
80 |; complete specimens, xxIx., 
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Acx, an unexplained abbreviation, 
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decisions, 


Manners and customs, prose frag- 
ment on, 1x., [29-30]. 
Meleagar, the Garland of, [14]. 
Menippus, the Will of, xvr., 
[47-48]. 
Mouseion of Alkidamas, the, xxv., 
[70-73]. 
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Nietzsche, F., on the Contest of 
Homer and Hesiod, [71]. 


Paleography, problems in, [32]. 

IlaperiSnpos, a resident alien, 
[55]. 

Phado, Fragment of the, v.-vu1., 
[18-28]. 

Plato, Fragments of his Phedo, 
v.—vul., [18-28]. 
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aBovdias | 7] C. 62. 

aea (?) [7] 0. 8. 

dei [7] C. 42. 

dedrra tibels kal jpyépav [7] C.61. 
aOpotcas [7] C. 38. 

atd (?) [7] 0. 9. 

aifépos médov [1] A. 11. 
atua [1] A. 6. 

aipatos Sika [7] C. 14. 
Jaxa (?) [7] C. 31. 
dAaddfer’ [7] C. 11. 
adad [1] A. 14; [7] ©. 59. 
GAN’ 7 (?) [7] C. 22. 
addnv [1], B. 5. 

aXW’ duws [7], C. 14. 
JadXovd (?) [7] C. 80. 
doxov [7] C. 37. 
“Auduov (?) [7] C. 25. 
"Audio (7), C. 47. 
*Apoiwv avaé [7] C. 54. 
dv [1] A. 5. 

av (c. opt.) [7] CO. 21. 

av Oeds O€An [7] C. 3. 
dvaé [7] C. 36, 54, 

dva. oreyyv [7] C. 4. 
dvdpa [1] A. 3, 16. 
dv8pav torépwr [7] C. 72. 
avOpwrre [1] B. 2. 
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@irerapia, fragment of a mpo- 
Tpertikds, ON, X., [31-32]. 


p<, meaning of this symbol, [35]. 

Rutherford, W. G.,on the Antiope, 
[2] 89g. 

Stobseus cited, [9], [14]. 


Tragedy, fragment of a Greek, 
ut., (2), [18-14]. 

Tragedy, fragment of a Greek, 
tv., (2), [16-17]. 


II. 


avr’ éu0d [7] C. 66. 
dvogerets [7] C. 2. 
dardéppous Kpyvys [7] OC. 41. 
agiav [7] C. 67. 

dp’ [1] B. 4. 

“Apeos eis kpyvyv [7] C. 39. 
dpews (?) [7] OC. 11. 
dpygere [7] C. 10. 

épvycy [7] C. 29. 

doeBn [7] C. 15. 

dorews [7] C. 41. 

doru [7] C. 44. 

dovppaxos (dar. eip.) [7] C. 16. 
doparés [1] B. 2. 
dripdoas [1] A. 23, 

ab [7] C. 6, 18. 

airdés [1] A. 23. 

airy [1] B. 24. 


Badé [7] C. 69. 
BovrAeras [7] C. 60. 
Bovdoipeba [1] A. 5. 
Bporav [7] C. 6, 15. 
Bpdoxor [7] CO, 5. 
Jy (?) ©. 11. 


yaia Kéduov [7] C. 12. 
yopetv [1] A, 12. 


Weil, H., on the Antiope, [2] sqq. 

Wilamowitz von Mollendorf, U., 
on the Antiope, [2] sqq. 

Wills of veterans in the Fayyum, 
xI.~xx1., [33-61]. 

Wine and oil, cultivated, xxrx., 
[78]. 


Zenodotus, his text of the Zliad 
not here represented [15]. 


9) 


yapov [7] C. 57. 

yép [7] C. 20, 67. 

ye (affirmative) [7] C. 19. 
v9 [7] C. 32. 

yas [7] C. 70. 

yevaixa [7] C. 70. 


5 [7] C. 6, 165 [tae 

dé [7] C. 25, 87. 

5é (ante vocalem) [7] C. 44. 

det [1] A. 8; B. 8. 

devvy [1] B. 24. 

dewvov [1] A. 23. 

Sev[..] (?) C. 51. 

dia. xepSv dardicpevov [7] C. 48. 

Siahopovpévn SAKots Tavpelourw 
[7] C. 19. 

Siaor (?) [1] B. 17. 

dSwue [7] C. 538. 

Sieow (c. gen.) [7] C. 41. 

Aci [7] C. 68. 

Ais [7] C. 34. 

Aipxyn [7] CO. 72. 

Adpxnys [1] A. 6 (?); [7] C. 40. 

Soxodvras [7] 0. 63. 

Sduwv [1] B. 5, 14. 

Sogdoa: [1] A. 17. 

Sopudédpov (?) [1] B. 8. 


~ 
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Sodvan Sixnv [1] A. 6. 
Sodvar [1] B. 27. 

Spav [1] B. 8. 

Spacpots [1] A. 20. 
Spivres [1] A 21. 

dvotv [7] C. 16. 
SvoceBéorarov [1] A. 16. 


éy (= é&v before a guttural) [7] 
C. 56. 

éy Ads [7] C. 34. 

éy xepoty [1] B. 12. 
eyevvnoev [1] A. 2. 
eypavOdvos [7] C, 21, 
éyé [7] C. 22, 58, 68. 
@egas [7] C. 62. 

édaéAva [7] C. 51. 

ei, (c. opt.) [1] A. 5, 17. 
éx [1] A. 21. 

eis wupav Tieis [7] C. 37. 
eis rocovde (c. gen.) [1] A. 4. 
eis 768 [1] A. 7. 

eis kpnvyv Badd [7] C. 70. 
e[... ]ovoa (?) [7] C. 51. 
etvar [1] A 13. 

elvat Ads (= to be sprung from 
_ Zeus) [7] C. 63. 

elras [1] B. 2. 

eioty [1] B. 11. 

éx [7] C. 58. 

éxds [1] B. 1. 

éxeivous [1] B. 3. 

éxovra [1] B. 27. 
expiyoupe [1] A. 5. 
AaBev [7] C. 15. 

éAwpev (?) [1] A. 16. 
éuds [7] C. 63. 

evetxOn [1] B. 20. 

€nod [7] C. 66. 

év vexpois [7] C, 23. 

év |roAds [7] C. 25. 

Jevw [7] C. 26. 

evo[—Jov (?) [7] C. 24. 
eEdpdwv (dz. <ip.) [7] C. 42. 
eEapriere [7] C. 45. 
e£avd0 Li] AU‘20. 

eer [7] C. 56. 
eLoppwpévors [7] C, 24, 
ew (?) [1] B. 8. 

érei [1] B. 28. 

éreiddv [7] C. 48. 

érecev [7] C. 14. 


éxtdaropov dory (= Thebes) [7] 
C. 45. 

épevvgs [7] C. 23. 

épxeror [1] A. 7. 

epn (?) [7] C. 69. 

éoxes [7] C. 54. 

ecopp..[...] (?) [7] C. 63. 

éow [1[ B. 5. 

eivavaryp.ov [7] C. 58. 

evpynp [7] C. 54. 

eiruxeiv [7] C. 65. 

éfpe [7] C. 64. 

€xOpov [1] A 2. 

éxovow [1] B 12. 

eovrar [7], C. 49. 

ewv [1] B. 7. 


Zets [1] B. 20; [7] C. 58, 61, 68. 
Znvos [1] B. 22. 

ZnOus (?) [7] C. 47. 

Zur (?) [7] C. 64. 


7 (7] C. 48. 

4 [1] B 5. 

h yap; (7] C. 18. 
ndéws [1] A. 12. 
noopat [1] B. 1. 

npas [7] C. 65. 
npepas pae [1] A. 8, 
npiv [1], A 7. 

npov [7] C 21. 

Jns [7] C. 3. 


Oaveiy [1] A 8. 

Gavotpou [7] C. 16. 
Gavev [7] C. 23. 

Odrys [7] C. 37. 

Gawas [7] C. 70. 

Gedy [7] C. 3. 

Gédw pabeiv [7] C. 20. 
beds [7] C. 3. 

Geod [7] C. 60. 

Geovs [7] C. 49. 

. - Gero [7] C. 30. 
@nBata [7] C. 57. 
@nBatas xGoves wedia [7] C. 71. 
Onoer [7] C. 52. 

Onoopev kados [1] B. 10. 


Txra (?) [1] A. 4. 
"Iopyvov mapa [7] C. 44. 


ire [7] C. 66. 

io pot por [7] C. 7. 

kL... .]w (?) [7] C. 48. 

K Jadpelous [7] C. 36. . 

Kd8pov rodus [7] C. 48, 56. 

Kdépov oxirrpa [7] C 67. 

Ka?’ ypépav Tels [7] C. 61. 

kai piv [1] B. 6. 

kat ov [1] B 10, 

ka.vov kaxov [7] C. 18. 

kaxdv [7] C. 18. 

KéAdorov ebvavarnpiov [7] C. 58. 

Karas [1] B. 4. 

rév [1] B. 14, 

katd [7] C. 5. 

kexAnpévor [7] C. 55 (with subst. 
in dual). 

Knrovpevat povoixn [7] C. 50. 

Kdves [7] C. 13. 

kparuver (c. gen.) [7] C. 66. 

Kpyvnv [7] C. 69. 

kpyvns amrdppovs [7] C. 41. 


Ad By [7] C. 40. 

AaBovre oxjmrpa [7] C. 67. 

AaB [7] C. 46. 

Aare [7] C. 13. 

Aapapov [1] A. 11. 

Aéxrpa OnBaia yapuv [7] C. 57. 

Aéyas [7] C. 18. 

Aevkd mbAw ro Ards (of Amphion 
and Zethus) [7] C. 55, 

Anwerat (?) [7] C. 57, 

PAa (?) [7] C. 32. 

Adyolv] [7] C. 1. 

Avxos [1] A. 18. 

Avpav [6] C 48. 

dvw [7] C. 78. 


Pla atta os ] os (?) [7] C. 69. 
pabety [7] C. 20, 
parnv [7] C. 1. 
peyloras [7] C. 56. 
pe jpov [1] A. 3. 
peédos [7] C11. 
peArew Geors wdaicr (7), C. 49. 
péevew [1] B. 7. 
wi (c. infin.) [1] A 6, 12. 
pydé [1] A. 1. 
pnvurns xpovos [7], C, 64. 
prep [1] A 10. 
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pntép’ [7] C. 65. 

pntpos [7] C. 51. 

porovea [1] B. 22. 

poovapyxiay [7], C. 35. 

Hoven Kndovmevat [7] C. 50. 


vates [1] A. 11. 
vacpotor téyyew [7] C. 71. 
veaviav xépes [7] C. 9. 
veixy [7] C. 78. 

vedpes [7] A. 6. 
vopitov [2] A. 28. 
-vras (?) [7] C. 1. 

. lures [7] C. 10. 

Jvras ey Ards [7] C. 84. 
voy [7] C. 66. 

vov (?) [1] B. 4. 


Eévovs [1] B. 7. 
févor [1] B. 11. 


60’ [7] C. 58. 

ota [7] C. 60. 

ots?’ [7] C. 22. 

oid (¢c. partic.) [1] B. 3. 

ovxovy (?) [1] B. 6. 

oimor [7] C. 16. 

Jowovea (?) [7] C. 70. 

ovos (?) [1] B. 18. 

oicGa [1] B. 4. 

dAKots Tavpetorow [7] C. 19. 

dode judy tro [7] C. 21. 

Jov [7] C. 7. 

voy’ érdvupov [7] C. 40. 

orws [1] A. 1. 

6pa [7] C. 138. 

dpife [1] B. 28. 

6s [7] C. 41. 

dovos |7] C. 43. 

daov tdéxurra [7] C. 59. 

éorea [7] C. 39. 

érav [7] C. 15. 

Otav Odarrys [7] C. 37. 

od [1] B. 20. 

ovd [1] A. 5. 

ovx (cum fut. indic.) [7] C. 10. 

ove {1 ]:A. 28; [1]. B. 2,12. 
(7 ©. 20, 

ov« (c. inf.) [7] C. 63. 

obrep (adv.) [7] C. 54. 
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maid [7] C. 59. 

matdas [1] B. 25, 

mwdvrwv (?) [1] A. 4. 

mapa (= prope. : cum gen. ?) [7] 
C. 44. 

wapeote [1] A. 18.} 

mdpeote [7] C. 64. 

media [7] C. 42. 

7edia OnBaias xGovds [7] C. 71. 

méuwavros [7] C. 60. 

mempaypeva [7] C. 738. 

mepiBoXrov rérpas [1] B. 14. 

Jrepow (?) [7] C. 18. 

wérpau Tel. . ]uuvae (?) [7] C. 50. 

wérpav [1] A. 19. 

wérpas [1] A. 22; [1] B. 1. 

mevoet [7] CO. 28. 

aw |épuxar [7] OC. 22. 

mdnGos (?) 1 B. 11. 

motas [1] A. 21. 

modewiwv [7] C. 46. 

Todo “Aowmrxov [7] C. 12. 

wor [7] C. 61. 

Jrov[. Jv (?) [7] C. 47. 

wp|\. 2) (4d) Bald. 

mplv [7] C. 58. 

mpos tuav [7] C. 20. 

mpos dypav [1] A. 15. ; 

mpos avopOv Kexdypevy [7] C. 72. 

mpos dvotv [7] C. 16. 

mpos Tov [7] C. 20. 

mpoar| odo | [7] C. 10. 

mpooriOnoww [7] C. 68. 

midoow eEaprvere [7] C. 45. 

aupav [7] C. 387. 

mupocas [7] C. 39. 


Jpvwv [7] C. 5. 


capkav piow [7] C. 38. 

ce [1] B. 22. 

obévos [7] C. 5. 

—o8e (?) [1] A. 1. 

onv ddpapra [7] C. 7. 
ovyGmev [1] A. 18, 

oxeras [1] B. 2. 

oxnrtpa Kadyuov [7] C. 67. 
cot [7] C. 25, 49, 53. 
orevdew [7] C. 60. 

oreynv [7] C. 4. 

oteixew éow Sdpwv [1] B. 5. 


Jorepwr[. Jos [7] C. 28. 
o¢ [1] B. 19. 

opov [7] C. 65, 68, 
ovpy (?) [7] C. 46. 
ovppaxeiv [1] A. 14. 
Lov ]upaxovs [7] C. 2. 
ovpdopas [1] A. 4. 

atv & (adv.) [7] C. 58. 
ov. . |v [7] C. 47. 

abv Avi [7] C. 68. 


réSe [1] A. 10; [7] C. 29. 

7a pev [1] B. 19. 

TavrdAAov (sic.) [7] C. 59. 

tagwmerba [1] B. 4. 

Ta ply rerpaypneva [7] C. 78. 

tao8’ [7] C. 62. 

taxa [7] CO. 4, 

tax’ eioerau [1] B. 16. 

re [1] B. 24, 25. 

téOvykev [7] C. 18. 

teOvyxdras [1] B. 8. 

tetoeror [1] A. 2. 

textovov xepi [7] C. 52. 

téxvas [7] C. 6. 

Ty (= TH before a guttural) [7] 
C. 67. 

Thy év vexpots Sduapra [7] C. 17. 

tHv TavrdédXov raid (sic.) [7] C. 
59. 

tHvd [7] C. 4. 

Tyvde Tysnv [7] C. 58. 

tys[ (?) [7] C. 70. 

Tis Tadaurdpov [7] C. 38. 

Thode [7] C. 66. 

ri [7] CO. 28. 

vue [1] B. 3. 

ru [7] C. 22. 

Tidntavers (?) [1] B. 21. 

Tels eis wupav [7] C. 37. 

Tels kal? juépav. [7] C. 61. 

Tyas peyloras eger [7] CO, 56. 

tiunv [7] C. 58, 

tiva [7] C. 15. 

tives [1] A 21. 

vis [1] B. 14. 

70d [1] A. 14; [1] B. 2. 

70d evpnu [7] C, 54. 

torveup’ (?) [7] O, 46. 

tocovrov [1] A. 12. 

rovr’ [7] C. 23. 

tovro [7] C. 20. 
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tporrata orjoae (c. gen.) [1] A. 9. 
TupavvikG oxymTpy [1] A. 17. 
tvxn [1] A. 7. 

7oo [1] A. 8. 


Bdacow [7] C. 42. 

tyets [7] C. 43. 

to (c. gen.) [7] C. 21. 
torépwv [7] C. 72. 


der [1] A. 8. 
‘|pépwr [7] C. 26. 
pevéovmeia [1] A. 1. 


pirou [1] A. 18. 

girous [1] A. 14. 
poBepds [7] C. 18. 
ppovpotre (?) [1] B.-18. 
Ppvyav [7] C. 58. - 
pvow capkav [7], C. 38. 


xepé [1] B. 16. 

xépes [7] C. 9. 

xepi [1] A 9. 

xept texrévwr [7] C. 52. 
x9ovds (7), C. 66. 

x9ovds OnBaias [7] C. 71. 


Ill 


xe [1] A. 17; [7] ¢. 


xpdvios [7] C. 14. 
xopetre [7] C. 44. 


59. 


Weidets (sic.) [7] C. 65. 


3 [7] E. 61. 


dy xpyjs axovew [1] B. 


dv (2) [7] C. 22. 


26. 


ato pevov dua XEpav [7] C. 48. 
ws (causal) [7] C. 1, 21. 
as dy (final) [7] C. 40. 


worevp (?) [7] C. 52. 
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ayabav [31] 38. 

*"Aydmeuvov [13] (2) 10. 
aipnrat [31] 53. 

awrx [29] (1) 20. 

add [13] (2) 1, 4, [16] (4) 4, 

[31] 32, 45, 52. 

GAN’ Spus [31] 28. 
Bian... 7[[29)] (1). 1. 
GAXas (ras ey a) [31] 4. 
adAnv [16] (1) 9. 

dAdwv [18] (1) 6; [29] (8) 4. 
apov (?) [13] (1) 5. 

dv (cum opt.) [31] 32, 37. 
dvaivero [13] (8) 4. 

avaxtos [13] (8) 1. 
avareravpevov [29] (1) 9. 
avopeiav [31] 2, 35. 

dvdpes [29] (1) 16. 

Javres [29] (2) 1. 

dgvodvrat mrovety [31] 39. 
drdoas [31] 47. 

amhoias [13] (2) 12. 
- aroBavetv Tohunoas [31] 44. 
amroki{ [31] 52, 
drroorepovjevos [31] 41. 


dmoorpéyw [81] 8. 
drrecOat [29] (8) 4. 
ép [13] (2) 1. 
apyvprov [29] (3) 3. 
Japrovs [29] (2) 3. 
apx (?) [31] 18. 
Jacw [29] (2) 17. 
*Ataddvrn [13] (8) 2. 
*Arpevday [13] (2) 15. 
atrés [31] 18. 

avrév [31] 30, 45. 
atrg [31] 18. 
*"AxiAAeds [31] 39. 
axpys [13] (8) 5. 


Biov éxwv [138] (1) 2. 
Biov kexrnpévos [13] (1) 7. 
BonOjoa [31] 30. 


yapov [13] (8) 5. 

yép [18] (2) 10; [16] (1) 9; 
[31] 4, 10, 54. 

ye [16] (2) 1, col. 3. 

yeyernpevon (Trav y.) [81] 48. 

yeyovus éx IIjAews [31] 13. 


pew [29] (2) 8. 
viv [18] (2) 18. 


yyvopévous [29] (1) 6. 


yupvas [29] (1) 21. 
yovat [13] (2) 1. 
yovaixas [29] (1) 14. 
yovatkes [29] (1) 18. 


8é [81] 14, 15, 16, 39, 48. 


deduws [31] 5. 
deity [31] 44. 


SevGar [29] (2) 2, col. 


2. 


deov [16] (2) 2, col. 3. 
deour [29] (2) 11, col. 2. 


dero [29] (3) 5. 
8? [18] (3) 2. 


did. (c. ace.) [29] (1) 11. 


dua tprdv [16] (1) 6. 
diadver [31] 48. 
duavotas [31] 33. 
6.86 [13] (1) 3. 

8y [13] (2) 3. 

54 (movos 8.) [81] 42. 
Anpéa [16] (1) 5. 


m 
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Sodus | 29] (8) 4. 
Buf [29] (2) 13. 
Svvairo [31] 33. 
dvor [16] (1), col. 2. 
Svatvxav [18] (1) 2. 


édv [29] (8) 2. 
édow (= omittam) [31] 4. 
éye [31] 7. 
. Jey. . €€ (?) [16] (2) 18. 
Jelas [16] (1) 6. 
ci ily [16] (2) 3, col. 2. 
- Aurpo (?) [13] (2) 8. 
eiwappeévns [31] 24. 
ei py [29] (1) 4. 
elvar [31] 50. 
ewe (?) [13] (8) 6. 
eis [18] (2) 16; 
[29] (2) 17, col. 2. 
eloaxovoe: [13] (2) 14. 
eici [29] (1) 10. 
eis trepBodyv [16] (1) 11. 
evr [16] (2) 6, col. 2. 
etxovowvounka. (?) [29] (8) 1. 
éx [81] 13. 
éxros Tov [29] (2) 15, col. 2. 
éxeivov [31] 46. 
éxetvy [16] (1) 5. 
€Aowro [13] (4) 10. 
eu (= qv cum conj.) [81] (37). 
& [16] (1) 1. 
evdofordrwv [31] 17. 
évious [29] (1) 18. 
évoxAnow [31] 6. 
e£eOy [31] 65. 
én’ [31] 2, 34. 
eravépOwcer [31] 1. 
érused [29] (1) 22. 
émihaveordarys (sc. mapakAjorews) 
[31] 10. 
*Emiydppov [13] (1) 1. 
éroincer [31] 49. 
ert [29] (1) 19. 
epnl [29] (2) 16. 
eopey [16] (2) 7, col. 2. 
éori [16] (1) 2, 9. 
érawpelas [31] 38, 47. 
éraipov [81] 43. 
éroiwos [13] (2) 9. 
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[16] (1) 9; 


éroundtyta mpos tov Oavatov [29] 
(a2. 

ed rwaeiv [16] (2) 1. 

etpeOein [31 ].11. 

etpetv [31] 32. ; 

Eipuridov [13] (1) 6. 

etpoBia [16] 1, col. 2. 

ex (?) [16] (1) 14. 

éxe [13] (3) 3. 

éxers [16] (1) 18. 

Jexevy [16] (2) 12. 

exe [31] 86. | 

Jexov [16] (2) 14. 


. &7 [81] 20. 
fnrav [31] 33. 


§ [29] (3) 2. 

Hyemovixav [31] 62. 

#3 [13] (2) 43 [16] (1) 8 
nex (?) [18] (2) 12. 

mre . vidio (?) [138] (2) 2.- 
np [81] 26. 

pew (?) [18] (2) 8. 

Heets [16] (1) 3. 

Spt [18] (2) 11 

nv [81] 26. 

. ntnoewv [16] (2) 5. 

4 Tov. . vf [29] (1) 2. 


Oavarov [29] (1) 12. 
Oavaros [31] 47. 
|@etpovory [29] (2) 10. 
Geop{ [29] (2) 4, col. 2. 
eds [31] 27. 

Geod [31] 29. 

Ges (?) [238] (8) 3. 
@éridos [31] 14, 
Gerraddv [31] 15. 
OneX . € [18] (1) 8. 
Opyveiv [29] (1) 6. 
J@wv [16] (1) 2. 

Gwow [29] (1) 17. 


Juxov (?) [16] (1) 10. 
cacup (?) [13] (2) 7. 
]d€6 [29] (2) 6. 


- peyle 
- peyiorous xwvdvvous [31] 41. 


idetv [16] (1) 4. 
18g [29] (1) 4. 
idlwv [31] 62. 
our [31] 37. 


Ka [29] (2) 8, col. 2. 

kéyaGov [13] (1) 3. 

kai [13] (1) 7, (2) 9; (16) a, 
col. 2; (2) 9, col. 2. «. pa [29] 
(1) 3. 

kad (?) [16] (1), col. 2, 

kadeva . . nav(?) [13] (2) 6. 

oto orl [31] 2. 

kadXiovas [31] 33. 

kadov (rdv x.) [18] (1) 8. 

kata fe ev [31] 3. 

kavAew (?) [13] (2) 9. 

Kavordvois [29] (1) 5. 

Kei? [18] (4) 30. 

xepady [29] (2) 14, col. 2. 

kextnpévos Biov [13] (1) 7. 

kepadds [29] (1) 28. 

xuvouveve [31] 53. 

kivdvvos [13] (2) 11. 

xuvdvvous [81] 41. 


- kodpor [13] (4) 31. 


Jac [16] (2) 11. - 
déyerv [81] 27. 
Aéyover [31] 55. 
Anuor (?) [29] (1) 15. 
Aydovy (?) [13] (8) 3. 


_ Anfavres [18] (2) 18. 


Adywv [31] 5. 
Aoxpav dpxovta [13] (2) 16. 


~ | ovo [29] (1) 17. 


-pa(?) [18] (2) 7. 


paxdpov [13] (1) 4 

padXov [13] (2) 8. 

paxy [29] (2) 16, col. 2. 

pe . (?) [16] (1) 14. 

bey (= péev before a guttural) 
[31] 4, 54. , 

- ¢(?) [16] (1) 18. 


ucOa [16] (2) 15. 
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peiovas [31] 34. 

peilw [31] 48. 

petlwv [81] 11. 

pedAov (76 pw.) [81] 28. 

péddwv (cum aor. infin, [31] 53. 

peparevpevov [31] 51. 

per [13] (2) 8; [16] (1) 3; [381] 
13, 26, 36. 

|wev [16] (2) 18. 

-pevos [31] 15. 

per [31] 46. 

per [16] (2) 9, col. 2. 

peréxwor (cum gen.) [81] 38. 

py [29] (1) 8, 4. 

py (cum conj.] [31] 5. 

py (cum infin.) [31] 30, 44. 

pyKe TOV Adywv [31] 5. 

pyvip [13] (2) 15. 

pyrer [16] (2) 8, col. 2. 

pytpos [31] 29. 

puds [31] 8. 

prnoOjoopna: (cum gen.) [81] 9. 

porss [16] (1) 6. 

ports [29] (2) I1. 

povapxias [31] 14. 

povov [31] 9. 

pévos 54 [31] 42. 

. pos (?) [16] (2) 6. 


os ).[16) A) 41, 
ves [16] (2) 1, col. 3. 
vewv (?) [381] 16. 

vy Aia [16] (1) 8. 
vixav [31] 16. 

|vonoev [13] (4) 4. 
‘|voro [13] (4) 15. 
vop[ pov] [29] (1) 5, 18, 
vopiev [31] 50. 
vopioas [31] 44. 

vov[ [29] (2) 5, col. 2. 
wou [29] (2) 9, col. 2. 
v[. . .Jow [29] (1) 8. 
Wres [29] (2) 15. 
Pippin [16} (1) 2. 
vov [16] (2) 9, col. 2. 


oda . . pos (?) [13] (2) 4. 
of & [29] (1) 10. 

ow [31] 63. 

otos [16] (1) 2. 


dpAdov [13] (8) 4. 

dps [31] 28. 

dvov [18] (1) 9. 

Jovrrar [29] (2) 3. 

orep [31] 27. 

ows [13] (2) 12. 

és [31] 13. 

és dv (cum conj.) [31] 52. 

dre [16] (2) 8. 

ére [16] (1) 6; [81] 61. 

ob [13] (2) 10, 11; [16] (1) 14; 
[29] (2) 17, (3) 3; [81] 29, 50. 

ob8 [29] (3) 2; [31] 27. 

ov8” [29] (8) 5. 

ovAov dputrov [18] (8) 4. 

ovrev [29] (2) 12, col. 2. 

otros [16] (1) 11. 


mabeiv [16] (2) 1. 

mais [13] (2) 2, 5 (?). 

mop [29] (3) 2. 

mav [31] 58. 

mayr[ [16] (2) col. 2. 

mapa [31] 57. 

mapaiveots [31 | 29. 
mapakaXovrtos [31] 7. 
mapaxAynoes [31] 3, 34. 
IldrpoxAov [31] 45; -w [81] 31. 
mevOetv [31] 45. 
memounpevov [31] 12. 

mept (cum acc.) [81] 12. 
mes[ [29] (2) 1, col. 2. 

mer [31] 60. 

‘|rerat [16] (2) 9. 

TjAews [81] 18. 

mudt [16] (2) 2. 

mirovrat [29] (2) 3, col. 2. 
mAeiorous (rovs 7.) [31] 37. 
mArclorwv (rv 1.) [31] 17. 
moowKns St “Ataddvry [13] (3) 2. 
movety [31] 39. 

mounrov [31] 6. 

am. . . JoABro (?) [18] (1) 9. 
modenov [29] (1) 10. 
moAAd [31] 50, 

moXois [31] 64. 

moAAw [31] 56. 

mohAGy [29] (1) 8. 

mov [16] (1) 4. 


mpoxemevov ayalav (trav m. a.) 
[31] 38. 

mpdvovav exe [31] 36. 

mpovoodoa 7d péddov [31] 28. 

ampos (c. ace.) [29] (1) 10, 12. 

mpocéxovras (rovs 7.) [31] 7. 

mpoonv [31] 27. 

mpotpory [31] 11. 

momore [31] 42. 

mas [31] 32. 


‘pa [13] (2) 17. 

pgdiws [16] (1) 11. 

‘Jpat (29) (1) 3. 

pavra [29] (2) 10, col. 2. — 
‘|paox [29] (2) 4. 

. - paxis (31) 16. 

‘|pwvroe [22] (2) 14. 


caro (?) [31] 18. 

Joes [23] (2) 16. 

onkav |29] (8) 2. 

onp. |avropes [16] (2) 4. 
-oOat [29] (1) 21. 
atparnyov [16] (1) 8. 
ovpa (?) [16] (2) 5, col. 2. 
ovpPBaive [81[ 64. 

ov * pev (?) [16] (1) 12. 
ovprevOeicbas per’ éxeivov [31 | 46. 
ovprovepav [31] 25. 


[raxAer [29] (2) 9. 
TadyO7 [31] 26. 
rar [31] 59. 
tavra [16] (1) 12. 
ravryv [31] 48. 
taxior [16] (1) 4. 
reOvedre [31] 31, 43. 
redetv [16] (2) 7. 
-repov [29] (2) 18, col. 2. 
re [16] (1) 7. 

.~ Te (?) [13] (2) 4. 
twas [29] (2) 5. 
[reov [16] (2) 10. 
tis ]13] (1) 2, 7; [81] 2, 10. 
‘J|rews (?) [16] (1) 5. 
tol .. |pe [16] (1) 3. 
rot [29] (1) 15; [31] 26. 
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tovyapotv [16] (1) 12. 

toivuv [31] 2,-18. 

roto [13] (8) Ll. 

roAuncas [31] 44. 

Top. (= rov before a guttural) [31] 
50; (before a labial) [29] (1) 
10. 

rovrwv [31] 82. 

rpeh [16] (2) 10, col. 2. 

]rpupay [29] (2) 2. 

tpiav [16] (1) 6; [29] (3) 5. 

Tpoxat (?) [6] (1) 13. 

TO (= rdv before a labial) [31] 
42. 

TOV TeEpt *AyidAéa TETOLNLEVWY, 
[31] 12. 

tw . v(?) [13] (8) 38. 


INDEX VERBORUM—WILLS AND OTHER 


& [45] 16; [79] (1) 8. 

a [65] 12; [66] 7, 18. 

dynparos [33] 16, 19, 21. 

dyov [65] 18, 16, 23; [66] 6, 14, 
16, 19. 

dyovros [65] 1; [66] 12. 

éyop§ [67] (8) 8. 

dywvidpev [80] 8. 

derApyv [45] 24; [54] 2, 29. 

adeApav [40] (2) 15; [43] 2, 3; 
[47] (1) §, (2) 2; [51] (1) 8, 
13 (right col.), (2) 3; [54] 1, 
18, 28; [57] (2) 2, 11; [67] 
(2) 5; [75] (2) 1, (3) 1; [76] 
(1) 1, 5, (2) 6, 8. 

dei [62] (2) 9. 

deipyaopevor [66] 21. 

... aera (?) [45] 20. 

aOpovv [80] 7. 

AOup (unvos ’A.) [62] (1) 2. 

[88] 


brapxévrwv (rov 4.) [31] 40. 
trapxovons [31] 14. 
bréuewe kivdvvovs [31] 42. 
Sép [29] (2) 7; [31] 43. 
brepBodnv [16] (1) 11. 
barepexov[ [29] (1) 24. 
Jjvopevn [16] (1) 14. 


gawworl [16] (2) 2, col. 2. 
pavepwrépav éroincey [31] 48. 
ddow [13] (1) 4. 

Joew [29] (2) 12. 

gb ?. Jeros (?) [16] (2) 3 

én [18] (2) 14. 

pir€raipov [31] 49. 

dirous (rots p.) [31] 51. 
dpéva [16] (2) 2. 


kV: 


duaxide[ (?) [59] 14 (right col.). 

avevarrimwtos (?) [59] 16 (right 
col.) 

Javov (?) [87] 19. 

aipodwar [43] 18; [45] 22; [51] 
(1) 12 (right col.); [54] 27; 
[57] (1) 2; [59] 18 (left col.). 

"ArcEavdpeia (7a ev A.) [87] 6; 
[43] 10. 

*Adrefavdpevs [43] 27. 


*ArcEdvdpov [45] 8; [47] (1) 9; 


[51] (2) 4; [54] 18; [75] (2) 
1; [76] (1) 1, 5, (2) 4. 


*Areétxpdrovs [57] (2) 10. -ov 


[76] (1) 1. 
ddd. [47] (2) 12; [80] 7. 
dd\An [45] 14; [47] (1) 1; [54] 
7 Mey 
dAdo [65] 18, 15; [66] 6, 15, 17. 
éAAw [51] (2) 18; [54] 26. 


xdpw [31] 52. 

Xag papery [16] (1) 7. 
xeipas [29] (1) 19. 
wrt [31] 49, 

xpyva [13] (2) 17. 
xpnoov [13] (1) 5. 
xpuaiov [29] (8) 3. 
xep [16] (2) 4, col. 2. 


yox¢ [13] (1) 8. 


& [13] (2) 1; [16] (1) col. 2. 
Jov [16] (2) 2, col. 8. 
cs [13] (4) 22; [29] (1) 8. 


FRAGMENTS. 


dpa [67] (8) 3. 

"Appoviov [45] 18. 

"Appovio [59] 6 (left col.). 
dymredos (= a vineyard) [78] (1) 


4. 
dpmredov [78] (1) 15. 
éupurortrys [45] 3. 
av [47] (1) 16. 
ava. (?) [40] (1) 11. 
dvadev8pdda [78] (1) 7. 
diva pérov dppvwv [33] 19; [54] 
37. - 
ava pécov Tod Kypov [65] 18. 
avapdadaxpos [51] (1) 7; [54] 9, 
38 


dvapddavsos (Bos) [42] 4. 
(1) 18; [54] 4, 5, 7, 23; [67] 
(1) 5, 10. 

dvapepopevuv [eis ene] Opes 
tov [47] (2) 11. 
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dvSpeiov [37] 18. 

"Avbpopaxeios [54] 12. 

“Av8popaxeiov [59] 20 (right col.). 

*Avdpovixov [70] (2) 5. 

*Avdpovixov [74] 8, 5. 

vey (by dittography) [47] (1) 16. 

évOpdarwdv te méoxew [33] 9; 
[37] 5; [40] (8) 4; [48] 9; 
[45] 15; [51] (1) 12. 

dvorxodopjoat [74] 10. 

“AvovBtos (?) [59] 17 (right col.). 

*Avtipmevidov [76] (2) 7. 

*Avtuyédvov [42] 4. 

dvtidéyw [47] (2) 10. 

dvriypade. [67] (2) 3. 

dvriypapov [74] 3. 

"AéNa [51] (1) 12. 

*AgvoGéa (a liberated slave [387] 
14, 16; [54] 15, 26. 

a. ocrov (?) [59] 18 (right col.). 

ae (?) [59] 9 (right col.). 

améotaAdKa [74] 38. 

dandudrov [59] 15 (right col.). 

dmoidiov (diminutive of dmAois). 

da . vdeop (?) [59] 24 (right col.). 

dd [59] 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 
18,21 (right col.) ; [62] (2) 11; 
b65] 13; [66] 7, 8, 9; [70] 
(2) 4; [80] 5. 

am6 dmydidrov [59] 15 (right 
col.). 

amd Boppa& [59] 11, 18 (right col.). 

dard ALBds [59] 10 (right col.). 

dx6 vérov [59] 9, 17 (right col.). 

dard f [65] 2, 13. 

dard & [66] 6, 16. 

dmrodddvat [74] 11. 

dmroddrw [37] 16. 

*AmroAdd6oros [65] 22. 

*AtodAwvidys [54] 6. 

*Amoddwvidov [43] 2; [45] 8; 
[47] (1) 95 [51] (2) 8; [62] 
(2) 6. 


aroAv6d [80] 8. 

dmoreiow [47] (2) 13, 
arodvowpat (?) [47] (2) 11. 
amoareAov [70] (2) 6. 
amoareX [79] (2) 4. 
*Apyeios [40] (2) 4. 
apBavrwv [65] 23. 


dpva (= 1111) [65] 12. 

apw [37] 24 

*Apxds [33] 19. 

’Apiordpxov (rav A.) [54] 12. 

Apwor [51] (2) 12. 

dpistepa [57] (1) 11; [59] 8 
(left col.). 

’Apioro{ [57] (2) 18; [75] (1) 4. 

dpirtepov [33] 20; [40] (2) 7; 
[48] 23; [54] 9; [57] (2) 14. 

dpiorepov (é€€ a.) [45] 1; [47] 
(1) 5; [54] 12. 

’Apiorddymos [33] 138, 19. 

ap. . €eto [57] (2) 19. 

*Apiordéuaxos [76] (1) 2, 7. 

éppworovvra [79] (1) 4. 

aprdéBas [62] (1) 5; [78] (1) 10. 

’Apremdwpa. [57] (2) 8, 17. 

’Apreuidwpov [59] 13 (right col.). 

’Aprewoiov (Spartan and Mace- 
donian month) [40] (2) 17; 
[74] 2, 4. 

"Apowofjs [40] (2) 14; [48] 19; 
[45] 7, 9, 24; [47] (1) 8, 10; 
[51] (1) 1; [51] (2) 2 5; 
[54] 1, 16, 28; [57] (2)9, 11; 


? 


[59] 1 (left col.), 7 (right col.) ; 
[62] (1) 12; [75] (1) 2; 
[72] (8) 15 [76] (1) 1, @) 6. 
"A. drdaddAgov [40] (2) 16; 
[51] (1) 1 (zight col.) ; [54] 19. 
"Apowéeva, (eis 7a. °A) [80] 4. 
*Apoworn (év 76 A) =Apoword 
[37] 2. 
*"Apowoitikys vowapxias [47] (2) 5. 
’Apowotrod [387] 12; [40] (1) 2, 
(3).1; [48] 6; [45] 11; 
[47] (1) 12, (2) 4; [51] (1) 
5, 10, (right col.), (2) 7; 
[57] (2) 12; [59] 1 (right col.), 
5 (left col.);. [75] (8) 8; 
P26) C1032 065 (2) 8) 57: 
’Apxéorpatos [47] (1) 5. 
*Actoddpov [75 | (2) 9. 
ackdy [76] (2) 18. 
"AckAynmiddov [47] (2) 11. 
"AckAymeeiw [79] (1) 5. 
"AckAntlodwpos [54] 4. 
*Aozrevduos [67] (2) 6. 
arrwov [65] 4; [66] 4. 


“drriov-[57] (2) 7. 


Aidvaiov (name of-an Egyptian 
month) [45] 10. 

avdy [59] 17 (right col.). - 

airnv [87] 15; [58] 21 (right 
col.). 

airns [45] 15; [59] 23 (right 
col.). 

aid (76 a) [66] 5. 

atrots [70] (2) 4. 

atrév [37] 4. 

avrés [79] (1) 2. 

avrod (rod a.) [65] 5; [67] (2)7; 
[78] (1) 11. 

atirod [45] 15. 

atrdv [45] 20. 

a ]oin)u [43] 18. 

"Adpodicwos [54] 15, 21. 

’"Adpodirns “Apaowojs* 
(right col.). 

ad’ dv [47] (2) 8. 

*Axauds [83] 13. 

at [65] 9. 


[59] 7 


B [65] 2, 18, 16, 24. 

B [47] (1) 11; [67] (1) 1. 

BacirevovTos TI roXcnaiov 
TIroAcuatov Kat Apowojs Oeav 
ddeAddv «rd. [83] 1; [48] 1; 
[45] 7; [47] G) 8, @) 1; 
[51] (2) 2; [54] 16; [57] (2) 
1,95 (62) (2) 15°F 76] (26. 

Baciréws [43] 19, 20; [54] 1, 
27, 29. -het [80] 4. -Ada [45] 
22; [51] (1) 18; [54] 27; 
[57] (1) 2. 

Bactdrrxa, [47] (2) 14. 

Bactrrxys 680d [66] 7, 9, 12. 

BacwArrKod (rod B = Royal Bank) 
[38] 10; [48] 16; [67] (8) 3. 

Bacitiocoay [45] 23; [54] 1, 28. 

Bevixyv (Bepevixnv) [43] 20. 

Bepevikys [57] (2) 11; [59] 7 
(right col.). B (tis KadAtdvak- 
tos) [54] 19. (rijs IIroAeuatov) 
[51] (1) 43 (ris Sworrdrews) 
[75] (2) 5. -vixnv (54) 28; [59] 
16 (left col.). 

n [89] 


TOD 
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BL (rovs) [43] 4; [45] 8, 10; 
[47] (1) 9,11; [51] (2) 4, 6; 
[59] 4 (left col.); [76] (2) 10. 

|BuotAov: (name of a slave (?) ) 
[37] 9. 

Br€épapov dpirrepdv (33) 20. 

Bowdros [51] (2) 8.° 

Boppa [59] 11, 18 (right col.). 

BovBdorw [37] 12, 18.- 

Bpaxds [40] (2) 10; [48] 22, 26; 
[45] 12; [51] (@) 9; [54] 
22, 36. 


ye [78 ] (1s 9; 

y (a date) [40] (2) 17. 

vép [80] 4. 

yeyevnuevov [45] 18. 

yéypaca. [80] De 

yetroves [59] 8, 11 (right col.). 

yevetov [42] 7. -elw [45] 3. 
y. ék deElwy (54) 11. 

yevyjpara [47] (2) 7. 

Téras [54] 32. 

yiverat [ 80] 6. 

yvooke [78] (1) 18; [80] 5. 

yAavkds [40] (1) 4. 

yvepnv (80) 1 

Topzaiov ry [51] (2) 1, 6. 

ypade [80] 7. 

ypagetons [74] 1. 

yovacx| eta [387] 22. 

yu |vatxeiov [37] 18. 

yovarkds [51] (1) 9. 
[43] 13; 
(2) 17. 
29. 


-«i [87] 10; 


oly a Vy 18 §- [iogd 
-xa [45] 25; [54] 2, 


yuv”y [45 ] 16. 


6 [78] (1) 11. 

Aaiovov xy (Macedonian month) 
[67] (1) 1. 

Adpovos (rév A. = of Damon’s 
regiment) [40] (1) 18; [438] 
ol. 


ddveov [80] 6. 

deddverxa [40] (2) 2 

déduxer [78] (1) 8. 

dety [78] (1) 16. 

Aewiov [47] (1) 12. 
[90] 


| Aewavos [43] 6. 


dexdrov [51] (1) 2. 

décor [ods] [40] (3) 9; [54] 82. 
-» [43] 25. -a [59] 3 (right 
column). -ov [57] (2) 15. 
-av [odpvv] [40] (2) 12; [43] 
14, 25; [54] 6. -wr (éy 8.) 
ie] 11; [47] (1) 14; [54] 4, 

; [59] 21 (right eh 

beff . |pe (?) [45 ] 18. 

déovra (ra 8.) [80] 16. 

Sevrépov [54] 17]; [57] (2) 10; 


[59] 12 (right col.). -as [57] 
(1) 4, 6. is 
Anpéas [75] (2) 8. 
Anpytpos [43] 6; [54] 37. 


-tpiov [54] 387; [59] 12 (right 
col.). 

Anpoxhjs [40] (3) 6. 

Sjjuor [42] 8. 

Snpoota (68bs) [59] 10,°11, 18 
(right col.). 

Sud [62] (2) 5, 10; [65] 7, 21; 

80] 7. 


Siaypaww [47] (2) 9, 18. 

diakdppata [ 65 } to: 

Acévopos [59] 2 (right col.). 

Jdcavos [43] 26. 

JOvdus (?) [87] 23. 

Aceundns (blunder for Avo-) [40] 
(2) 4. 

du€Gero [45] 11; [47] (1) 12; 
51] (2yhs [54] 21; Nee (2) 


aie [54] 26. 

Su . upeins [75] (8) 4. 

pier [75] (2) 1, 7; [76] (1) 
2 


dey [75] (8) 4. 

Acxarépxov [54] 10. 

dixn [76] (1) 8. 

Avoyevys [40] (1) 9; [51] (1) 8. 

Avoddépov [75 ] (2) 8. 

Svouxetv [40] (1) 5; [45] 15. 

Avoxdjs [75] (2) 7; [76] (1) 
Pe fe 

Avowmdns [67] (8) 1; [76] (1) 
2,7, 

Avovicwos [76] (1) 2, 7.  -éov 
[54]4; [76](2)7. -vv[37]8, 


Avovycddupos [54] 12. 

Aiov (unvds A,) [59] 1 (right 
col.). 

ducpupias [62] (1) 5. 

Awy [45] 11. 

Sudpuyos [65] 20. 

Soxet (édv cou 8.) [74] 8. 

SopiBirwv [66] 23. 

dds [70] (2) 4. 

Apre i 4185) [65] 4. 

ArO+if (= 4809 Fs) [66] 4. 

Av (= 4400) [65] 6. 

duvardv [80] 3. 

Avvs [78] (1) 9. 
10. 

Aumdt (= 44842) [65] 16. 

Sur (?) [40] (2) 12. 

Axvy (= 46534) [66] 20. 

Axod (= 4679) [66] 18. 

Aujey (= 47463) [66] 5. 

Rwdd68 (= 48347) [65] 14. 

Swpdrov [74] 10. 

Awpiwvos [62] (2) 5 

Aws (= 4806) [66] 15. 


-vews [78] (1) 


édu [45] 19; [47] (1) 16. 

éev [83] 9; [87] 5; [45] 16, 
19; [47] (2) 11, 12; [51] a) 
12; [80] 4. 

eav es ti 7da0w avOpdmivov Kal 
reXevt® [57] (2) 16; [59] 9 
(left col.). 

édv cou Soxet [74] 8. 

éy [42] 11; [43] 5, 19; [46] 10; 
[47] (1) 11; [61] (2) 6; [54] 
4, 11, 20, 27; [59] 12 (right 
cl.) [74] 85 [76] (1) 6 (@) 

; [79] (2) 2 (before dentals 

maa gutturals). 

< BaoArkod [43] 16; [67] (3) 3. 

ey defiov [47] (1) 14; [59] 21 
(right col.). 

éypdiapev [79] (1) 2. 

éypawaro [75] (2) 8, 8; [76] q) 
3, 8. 


eypavytos [47] (2) 6. 
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éyé [45] 19; [47] (1) 16. 
[45] 18. éuof [43] 10. 
[59] 4 (right col.). 

€OpvOpiov (blunder for épvOpiov) 
[59] 20 (right col.). 

et [78] (1) 2; [79] (1) 1; [80]1. 

et [80] 8. 

ciddpev [89] 7. 

ein [33] 10; [87] 4; [40] (3) 38; 
[43] 8. 

ein péupor byraivovra avrov Ta 
EuavTov diorkeiv’ ev O€ TL av- 
Oporwov macxwo (vel db, 

 Katadeirw, x. 7.A. [83] 9; [87] 
5; [40] (1) 5, (8) 8; [43] 8; 


2 a 
€{L0vU 
5 wmey 4 
ELE 


[45] 15; [47] (1) 15; [51] 


(1) 8 (with oixovonety in place 
of diovcety) (2) 11; [54] 24; 
[57] (2) 15; [59] 4. 

eixoorod [54] 16; [57] (2) 10: 

eiAjgdacr [67 | (3) 3. 

evar [59] 7 (right col.); [74] 9. 
eort [43] 11; [67] (2) 3; [80] 
1,3. éorw [47] (2) 14; [51] 

© (1) 12. eorwoar [45] 20. 

Eipyvnv (daughter of the slave- 
woman Bisila) [37] 9. 

Jets [42] 7. 

ets [42] 8; [62] (1) 5; [65] 19; 
[66] 5; [74] 7, 11; [80] 4, 6. 

2. B[65]2,13. 2&7 [65] 12; 
[66] 6, 9,16,18 e£€[65]9; 
[66] 24. 2. erBody [65] 8, 
5, 17; [66] 3.. & ovyypadjy 
(émeypadynv é. o) [67] (2) 1. 
é. tapyv [45] 17. 

ciaiv [66] 21. 

- ewv [76] (2) 8. 

éXatov [78] (1) 7. 

eX... ew (?) [43] 16. 

€Xevepov [43] 18. -por [45] 20. 
-povs (apinur é) [45] 19. 

*EXevoivios [40] (2) 6. 

édOeiv [80] 4. 

ys [80] 9. 

é\Aacoov (?) [37] 17. 

e«[...] ys [45] 20. . 

éxagros [78] (1) 14. -rw [62] (2) 
8 


éxarépas [54] 34. 


éexatrovrdpoupos [54] 8, 10; [57] 
(1) 4, 6, 9, 12. 

éxet [37] 7. 

exkaidekatov [ 67] (2) 4. 

exw [75] (1) 4. 

extod [62] (1) 1. 

eu (= év) [87] 14. 

éwavrod [37] 10; [45] 17; [51] 

© (1) 8. & yuvarké (= eu) [51] 
(1), 11; [76] (2) 7. 

éun (77 é.) [43] 18. 

euperw [ 66 | 1% 


_ €umpoobev [79] (1) 2. 


eudavés [47 ](2) 138. -eis[47](2)8. 
ev [62] (2) 9. 
év [83] 4; [87] 2, 6; [40] (2) 2, 
17543] 93 [51] (1) 103" [57] 
(2) 12;.[59] 1 (right col.) (be- 
fore a guttural) rod é Tats 
mpooddos (= one who controls 
the revenues) [62] (1) 4, (2) 3, 
8; [79] (1) 25 [78] (8) 55 [79] 
(1) 4; [80] 8. 
evitwos (?) [40] (1) 12. 
évveaxatdexdt [51] (1) 2 (right 
col.). 
evouxety [43] 13. 
evoos [54] 34. 
evoot [37 | 20. 
évpdua (= évestia) [37] 24. 
eferaos [76] (2) 11. 
e€ Euod yeyerypévoy [45] 18. é. 
eEéorw [43] 13; [45] 16, 21. 
éEer7 [62] (1) 5. 
é€yxovra [54] 11; [57] (1) 12, 
(2) 14. 
erayyeopevov [78] (1) 12. 
eraKkodovdous [70] (2) 7. 
exap (?) [51] (1) 10 (right col.). 
ereypapny [67 | (2) 1. 
ere’ [74] 9. 
exnypevn (ro em.) [40] (2) 8. 
ernypevov eis Onp[ov [42] 8. 
ernypev[ wv (rdv ovr é.) [42] 2. 
eri [33] 17; [40] (2) 9. é. dpuc- 
tepav kretv [40] (2) 7. é. puvé 
[42] 9; [51] (2) 9; [57] 
(1) 18. -& iepéws [43] 2. 
-é pydov [45] 14. é ’AcKdy- 
muddov [47] (2) 11. é. t. ’AgroA- 


Awvidov [47] (1) 9, (2) 2; 
[51] (1) 2, (2) 3; [54] 17, 34; 
[62] (1) 13 [75] (1) 15 [76] 
(1) 2, 4, (2) 1, 7. é. édpde 
[59] 3 (right col.). & cvaydv 
dpiotepo [59] 138 (right col.) ; 
[66] 12, 14. 2% [ee}-12; 
[74] 9, 10; [75] (1) 8, (8) 3. 
é. Tov wapdvTos [80] 2. 

éria . . es [45] 20. 

ériBddXovros wépovs [75] (1) 5. 

eriBodny [65], 8, 5, 17; [66] 3. 

érvyovns [40] (2) 11; [42] 6, 10; 
[43] 36; [47] (1) 2 8, 6: 
[54] 5, 6, 80, 33, 35. 2. 
ovrw érnypévov [75] (8) 5; 
[76] (1) 9, (2) 4. 

ériypuros [40] (1) 4, (2) 12 
[54] 23, 38. 

éeryédov [80] 8. 

emioxedtw [70] (2) 3. 

ériordérov [33] 6. -ry [43] 6. 

emvotoAys [74] 1; -ats (79) (1) 2; 
-ds [79] (2) 1. 

éexitporov [83] 11; -ovs [43] 18. 
€. aipodwor [51] (1) 12 (right 
col.); [54] 27 [57] (1) 2; 
[59] 14 (left col.). 

épywv [62] (2) 8; [80] 3. 

epe. cos [43] 29. 

epnuoptrAakas [70] (2) 5. 

"EpiAXos [76] (1) 38, 8. 

‘Epporodirov [33] 7; -rdv [33] 
15. 

éppwoar [80] 1. -peba [80] 1. 
-co [67] (3) 4; [74] 2; [78] 
(2) 8; [79] (1) 6.  -pévos 
[80] 9. 

every (?) [45) 21. 

érovs [57] (2) 10; [62] (1) 1; 
[67] (2) 4. é. ra mpdro, we [78 ] 
(2) 2. -wv [54] 3, 5, 6, 18, 
22, 30, 33, 85, 37. 

etpirxwovy (?) [37] 17. 

ciBaradA[ (?) [33] 20. 

EiBo- [33] 20. 

Riepyerav [40] (2) 15; [47] (1) 
10; [51] C1785, (54) 18; 
[59] 3 (left col.); [75] (2) 1, 
(3) 2; [76] (1) 5, (2) 4 

[91] 


a 
TWV 
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EixXeods [76] (2) 1. 

eipeyeOys [33] 15, 20; [40] (1) 
8, (3) 10; [42] 10; [43] 1, 7; 
[45] 3; 47 (1) 18; [54] 5, 8, 
11, 88; [57] (1) 7. -ods [59] 
14 [right col.). 

‘etpioxomev [74] 5. 

Eipupédorvros (trav ’E.) [45] 2. 

evonpos [54] 14. 

’"Evrvxov (slave of Peisias, the 
Lycian) [37] 8. 

Evdpys [47] (1) 3. 

Evdpros [47] (1) 8. 

éxec [78] (1) 9. -omer [79] (1) 3; 
-ovow (45) 16. -wv[40](3)9; 
[51] (1) 7. -ovra [80] 5. 
-opeva [59] 15, 22 (right col.). 

"Exeripys [62] (1) 2. 

expnoduny [78] (1) 9. 

"Ered (vel Ederd) (Egyptian 
month) [47] (2) 10; [65] 11; 
[66] 19. 

epic .. [51] (1) 8 (right col.). 

“EyoB/er7® . . (=5772/+-3802 . .) 
[66] 1. 

éws [47] (2 10) ; [74] 11. 

ws av (cum conj.) [47] (1) 16. 

ewrns [47 ] (2) 5. 


£ [65] 19. 

Znvddwpos [67] (2) 2. 

te [45] 19; [47] (1) 16. 

Zévy (?) [87] 19. 

foviv Owpaxiz[ov [43] 12. 

Zwrvpiwvos [62] (2) 5; [75] (2) 
4; [75] (8) 6. 


7 [79] (8) 3. 
7 [87] 16. 
§ [67] (3) 8. 
7 [65] 5. 
new (2) [79] (8) 4, 6. 
nuap [70] (2) 2. 
"HAvoroAérm [47] (2) 5. 
jpets [80] 2. -ds [80] 7,8. -iv 
[80] 7. 
[92] 


Hprorrov [47 ] (2) 14.. 

-nwovos [75] (2) 9. 

Hpvov (= wv) [47] (2) 9; [80] 5. 

ie [07] (2) 25 C4] 15 [75] @ 
3, 8. 

“HpaxAedrns [33] 5,12; [45] 11; 
[54] 6, 21. 

fs [67] (2) 8. 

jouxa (= slightly) [47] (1) 43 
[54] 5. 

ntpo [67] (2) 8. 


®ecapiorios [62] (1) 8. 

Gets [78] (1) 2. 

@cicwv (a man’s name) [57 ] (2) 6. 

@eiowvos (?) [76] (1) 1. 

Gérw [33] 9. 

@eoyerys [47] (2) 4. 
18 ; [57] (2) 3, 10. 

@coyovid: [33] 4. 

@eddoros [43] 24. 

@eoxAecovs [47] (1) 2. 

Geoow.d (?) [75] (8) 4. 

@eopirov [54] 30. 

Ge |piorpov (= -piov) [87] 18, 20. 

@ccoahds [54] 30. -6 [59] 11 
(left col.) 

GeGv [51] (1) 1. 

Gedv adeApady [43] 8; [45] 7, 9, 
24; [47] (1) 8, 10, (2) 15; 
[51] (1) 3; [52] (2) 3, 4; [54] 
1, 16, 18, 28; [57] (2) 11; 
[67] (2) 53 [75] (2) 1, (8) 1; 
[76] (1) 1, 5, (2) 6, 8. 

Oedv evepyeray [40] (2) 15; [43] 
3; [45] 9; [47] (1) 10; [51] 
(1) 8, (2) 45 [54] 18; [75] (2) 
1, (8) 25 [76] (i) 5, (2) 4. 

@éwvos [59] 16 (right col.). 

Onoavpots [70] (2) 8. 

@paié [40] (3) 8. 

@paicon [54] 26. 

Ovyarpés [51] (1) 13. 
13 (left col.). 

00 |paxa [43] 11. 

Owpaxir[ ov [43] 12. 

@wvd (Egyptian month) [67] (1) 
1; [70] (2) 8. 


-ods [54] 


-tpi [59] 
-répa [37] 9. 


7[65] 12; [66] 6, 9, 12, 14, 16, 
18. 


va [66] 2. 

cayw (?) [62] (2) 7. 
"Idowv “Idcovos [54] 2. 
Idowvos (?) [75] (2) 2. 
B [66] 5. 


"IBvoeios (a slave’s name ?) [87] 


Lae 

ty [66] 19. 

iepéws [43] 2; [45] 8; [47] (1) 
10, (2) 2; [51] (1) 2, (2) 3; 
[54] 17; [62] (1) 1; [70] (2) 
1; [75] (1) 1, @) 5 [76] (1) 
2, 4, (2) 1, 7. 

iepds [59] 17 (right col.). -od 
[59] 8 (right col.). -@ [79] 
(8) 4; & olkm [59] 22 (right 
col.). -dv [59] 7 (zight col.). 
-dv [59] 6 (left col.). 

CL [47] (2) 10. 

i}Adpxns [40] (1) 8; [47] ( 

"TAdvpros [40] (1) 3. 

iva [80] 7. 

immapxias [51] (1) 5 (right « i 
[54] 3, 10; [57] (1) 4,6. 


‘Imroxpdrovs (rév ‘I.) [54] 18; 


[57] (1) 14. 
immov [33] 10; [87] 10. 
pomov[ Ja [79] (1) 4. 
ts [56] 11. 
"To Opueds [54] 37. 
txevya [43] 14. 
txAr8 (rév «. ?) [40] (3) 8 


KO. « Bot [59] 16 (left col 
Ka [67] (3) 4. 
KB [65] 1. 

xB [74] 2, 4. 
KY [51] Se 1; [67] (1) ae 
ze [70] (2) 8 — 
xs [33] 4. ‘ae 


= [76] (1) 6, 10, ie 
xaOd [45] 20. idegee 
KaGerpnKdros [74] 6. wt fe 


Kann [57] (2) 20. 
xaé [87] 8, 11; [47] (1) 1, 8, 12, 
(2) 8, 11, 14; [80] 8, et passim. 
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Kawéov [65] 11, 18, 15, 23, 25; 
[66] 6, 8, 14, 17, 19. 

katvov [ 37 | 20, 24. 

kaxoTayov [33] 17. 

KadAudvaxros [54] 19; [57] (2) 
12; [76] (1) 6. : 

KadAukparns [67 | (2) 7. 

KaAXipaxos [45] 1. 

Kaddrdavods [62] (2) 4. 

kah@s [79] (1) 1. 

Kad@s mroeis [78] 17; [80] 1. 

Kapivois (év rats x., the name of a 
village in the Fayyum) [57] 
(1) 10. 

kavnpopov [40] (2) 16; [43] 8; 
[45] 9; [47] (1) 10; [51] (3) 5; 
[57 (2) 4; [59] 3 (left col.); 
[75] (8) 25 [76] (1) 5, (2) 5. 

Kaywrov [79] (3) 3. 

Kaverw [79] (3) 5. 

Kép [47] (1) 5. 

Kapdiavé [76] (1) 9. 

‘Kara [74] 4, 10; [75] (2) 10. 

Kare, yourv [80] 1. 

Kara. puxpov [ 80] 7. 

Kara Tpdcwrrov (Ta K. 7.) TOD Lepovd 
[59] 8 (ight col.). 

Karappw [51] (1) 7. 

Karakp.0y pov [47] (2) 12. ; 

kataXeirw [33] 9, 11; [387] 5; 

- [48] 15; [47] (1) 15; [61] 
@) 9; [57] (1) 2 

kataAiwravw [43] 9; [45] 17. 

KataXirw (= eirw) [54] 26. 

KaroapeneTpy|uevov KAjpwv (?) [37 | 

BOF 


katac|keunv [37] 13. 
kateBadov [80] 6. 
karedixdcOy [75] (2) 8, 8; [76] 


,o 
Katoikovvtwv [79] (3) 2. 

Ke [65] 15. 

Kepxwwvos [66] 9, 14. 

KaéAAys (a man’s name [42] 4. 

k A, av (?) [59] 19 (right col.). 
kdaordOpré [54] 28; [57] (1) 10. 
kAaords (= curly-haired) [54] 7. 

Kneavdpés [45] 3. 
kAypov [65] 18; [66] 16. 
[51] (1) 7 (right col.). 


-OV 


kAely [40] (2) 7. 

kAypodxos [383] 16, 18; [43] 22; 
[45] 2, 4, 5, 12; [54] 13. 

kowy [59] 17 (right col.).  -v7 
[37] 18. 

-kpavys [40] (8) 18. 

kpiyoopat [47] (2) 11. 

KpOorupav [78] (1) 11. 

Kpoxoditwy wéde (éy K. 7.) [43] 
5; [45] 10; [47] (1) 11; 
[51] (2) 6; [54] 20; [57] (2) 
12; [59] 1; [74] 5; [76] (1) 
2, 6. 

xthpa. (?) [59] 6 (right col.). 

kt[ yowpar [43] 15. 

-Ktrou.toGos (?) [54] 18. 

Kupyvatos [47] (1) 3; [62] (1) 38. 

kuprevorey [57 | (2) 18. 

kvpiov [59] 18, 19 (right col.). 
-tov [57] (2) 8. -iwy [74] 6. 
-tovs [74] 10. 

Kolos [54] 83. 

Ko/ay (?) [387] 17. 

kwdver (cum gen.) [80] 3. 

Kwpapxov [62] (2) 10. 

kouy (éy «.) [87] 12; [76] (2) 6. 

kw (?) [48] 21. 


X [45] 6, 10. 

dak (?) [65] 9. 

AapBdvew [80] 17. 
R79 }i(1).3. 

dewdor [67] (8) 1. 

dev? oxwv [65] 7. 

Aevkdxpws [383] 21; [40] (1) 10, 
(2) 5; [42] 8; [43] 28; [45] 4; 
[54] 4; [69] 19 (right col.). 
-xpwv [33] 2. 

Aewr [37] 23. 

Aewvias [76] (2) 6. 

AiBos [59] 17 (right col.). 

AiBus [54] 35; [59] 2 (right 
col.). 

Aiprynv [62] (2) 9. 

diya (ALx) (rHv A. = a division 
or a regiment?) [47] (1) 13; 
[51] (1) 6. 


AdBopev 


Aoyov Siaypayw [47] (2) 9. 

dowry [67] (3) 3. 

Aourdv (ro A.) [47] (2) 138; [80] 
6. -ra [43] 14; [80] 1. 

Aoxpés [76] (1) 3. 

Adgov [51] (1) 6 (right col.). 

Aoxayéds [40] (3) 12. 

d. 76- [65] 1. 

Av«ié. (wife of Peisias the Lycian) 
[37] 10. 

Adios [37] 1. 

Avoipaxeds [43] 31. 

Avoipdxov [62] (1) 4. -xov [62] 
(1) 8 


Awiov (Macedonian month) [76] 
(1) 6, 10. 

Awvizds [78] (1) 3. 

-Awoovy (?) [79] (2) 3. 


Mauavdpros [76] (1) 2, 7. 

Maxedev [33] 16, 17; [45] 5; 
[47] (1) 2; [51] (1) 4 (right 
col.) ; [54] 8; [57] (1) 8, 11, 
14. -ddvos [75] (2) 4, (8) 6. 

poaxerat (?) [40] (1) 7. 

paxpotpdcwmos [37] 3; [47] (1) 
6, 13; [54] 81; [57] (1) 5, 7. 

paxpérepos [43 | 7. 

padako [37] 23. 

pdprupes [83] 13; [40] (2) 4, 
(3) 6; [48] 21; [54] (2) 80; 
[57] (1) 8. -vs [67] (2) 1. 

MApx (= 14120) [65] 8. 

pe [80] (2) 4, 5. 

peydAn [59] 12 (right col.). -ns 
[65] 19. 

peyas [43] 30, 

peye [87] 3; [40] (2) 5, 9; 
[43] 30; [45] 6; [47] (1) 4; 
[54] 7, 81, 33; [59] 12, 19 
(right col.). 

peiLw [40] (2) 13; [57] (1) 18: 
[59] 15 (right col.). 

peAdyxpov [59] 14 (right col.). 

pedrauvida [45] 17. 

peAixpous (= -xpws) [43] 7, 22, 
24; [45] 6; [47] (1) 2 7; 
[51] (2) 9. 

o §=6[93] 
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pedixpas [33] 15, 18, 20; [40] 
(3) 7; [43] 1; [54] 5, 11, 31, 
34, 36; [57] (1) 7. 

pép. (= pév) [83] 8; [43] 8. 

Méuder [79] (1) 4. 

pev [59] 4 (right col., before p) ; 
[74] 11; [80] 2, 5. 

pever [59] 24 (right col.). 

Mevexpareias [43] 4; [47] (1) 
10; [51] (2) 5. 

Mendelas [76] (2) 5. 

Méurmos [47] (1) 12. 

Mevweég [59] 18 (right col.). 

Meweéov [59] 18 (right col.) ; 
[62] (1) 3. 

pepis (division of a nome?) [40] 
[40] (1) 2; -d80s [59] 28 (right 
col.); [76] (2) 7. -8& [62] (2) 
4. -8a [62] (2) 10. 

pépos [59] 28 (right col.). 
[75] (1) 5. 

Meoope. (Egyptian month) [47] 
(2) 12; [65] 5, 15. 

péeoos [83] 14, 18 p. peyéfe 
[37] 8; [40] (2) 6, 115 [43] 
30; [45] 2, 6; [54] 31, 33; 
[57] (1) 12, (2) 14; [59] 3 
(right col.). -ow [42]1; [43] 
8; [45] 14; [47] (1) 1; [54] 
7, 14, 31. -on (blunder for 
péon) [59] 19 (right col.). 
p. put [83] 8; [47] (1) 3. 
-cov [33]19. pw. dédptwv [54] 
87; [59] 20 (right col.) ; [65] 
18. -ca [79] (3) 5. 

pera [51] (1) 6 (right col.) ; [59] 
18, 19 (right col.). 

peretvar [37] 15. 

peérpyos épywv [62] (2) 3. 

perorm [33] 14; [438] 1, 11 
[45] 6, 14; [47] (1) 1. pw. éy 
deéiwv [47] (1) 4; [54] 4, 7 
9, 14, 32. 

wh [47] (2) 11, 12, 18 (with 
inf.) ; [74] 9; [80] 7, 8. 

pnbev [80] 3 

prov [45] 18. -rAa [43] 380; 
[59] 15 (right col.), 

[94] 


-OUS 


pyvds [62] (1) 2; [43] 4; [57] 
(2) 12; [59] 1 (right col.); 
[67] (2) 5; [76] 6, 10; (2) 6. 

pyvos Addvatov [45] 10. 

pnvos Topmiaiov xy [51] (2) 6. 

pavos Tepitiov [47] (1) 11. 

puxpdv [80] 7. 

-pw [79] (2) 2. 

Jucobos [43] 24. 

poove (?) [43] 17. 

poviwov [59] 20 (right col.). 

Mocxiwvos [47] (1) 9; [43] 25; 
[45] 8; [59] 12 (left col.); 
[75] (2) 4, (8) 6. 

pod [45] 16; [51] (1) 13. 
[83] 8: [87] 4,6, 7; [40] (1) 
6, (8) 8; [43] 8; (45) 19; 
[47] (1) 16, (2) 7, 12; [59] 6 
(right col.) ; [74] 1. 

foverurpoewpov (?) [75] (2) 2. 

poxrype [42] 1; [45] 1. -fpa 
dpirrepov [54] 9 

pouddés (= crooked) [37] 3. 

puorat [59] 23 (right col.). 

- |mwvos [45] 12. 


va . . tAXos [47] (1) 4. 

vatos (?) [40] (1) 18. 

vavBua (= sum-total ?) [65] 2, 6, 
8, 12, 14, 20, 24; [66] 4, 5, 
10, 13, 15, 18, 20, 22. 

Nedvdpov [47] (1) 5. 

NeiAwy [54] 35. 

NexreviBros [65] 10. 

Jas [83] 21, 

Nix[av8p Jos [83] 17. 

Nexdvwp [57] (1) 8. -pos (trav N.) 
[45] 5. 


Nikwvos [62] (2) 4, 6. 
viv (xpos vw ?) [40] (2) 1. 
v [65] 2, 18, 16; [66] 14, 19. 


voov kat ppovav [87] 1; [43] 5; 


[45] 11; [47] (1) 12; [61) 
(2) 7; [54] 21; [57] (2) 18; 
[59] 2 (right col.). 
vourou (by dittography) [43] 5. 
vopapxtas [47] (2) 6 ; [62] (2) 4. 


pot 


vouod [47] (2) 4; [51] (1) 3 | 
(right une [57] (2) 18; [75] ‘ 
(1) 8, 
vorov ran i (right col.) ; [59] 
9 (right col.). 
voupnvia [54] 20. 
viv [74] 6, 11; [80] 3. 


€[65] 8; [66] 24. 
é- [47] (2) 8. 


Bavdikov (Macedonian month) 
[47] (2) 8; [54] 15, 285 
[57] (2) 5, 8 @e 

EeXng (2) [76] (2) 2. 


BevoxAys [40] (2) 1. 


oy yos(?) [62] (2) 11. 
dydoujxovra [54] 22; [57] 
65 (= Hx?) [65] 14. 
606s [59] 9 (right col.) ; L 
(right col.). 
18 (right col.). 
Jons [45] 1. 
606via (= sailcloth) [79] (1) 
ola [67] (2) 8. 
oixiay [37] 11; [43] 10 ( 
Sed ploodies -vav [7 
oixovouety (= the more 
Scorxetv) [51] (1) 8. 
oixovdp [47] (2) 5. 
otxos iepds [59] 17 (right 
-xo [59] 22 (right col. 
(2) 7. -xwv [74] 7. 
Joure[ (?) [87] 4. 
ouracos [51] (1) 6. 
bporoye? [47] (2) 4. 
dvra (ra 6.) [47] (1) 16. 
évros [78] (1) 13. 
d&dppw [54] 11; [57] ( 
-wos [59] 15 (right col.) 
oda. [33] 10. 
Saws (cum conj.) [80]2. 
Spor (= watchers ?) [78] (1) 1 
ds [43] 11. ofs [59] 8 (righ 
col.); [80] 8. es” 
dca [37] 15; [40] (8) 5; [48] 
14, 15. 


RS 
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Sru [78] (1) 18; ['79] (1) 2. 
ob [87] 24; (with infin.) [78] (1) 
16. 


ovyacry (?) [51] (2) 18. 

Ovdavaeds [67] (2) 1. 

ovdé [79] (1) 8. 

ovGév [40] (2) 3; [51] (2) 18; 
[54] 21. ofa [40] (2) 3; 
[51] (2) 18; [54] 26. 

_ obdx} [33] 8, 14, 17, 19, 20; [40] 
(2) 9; [42] 8, 7; [45] 3, 6, 
13, 14; [47] (1) 1,8, 14 

ovAi egyov [51] (1) 7; [54] 
4, 9, 11, 14, 84, 36; [57] (1) 

10, 13, 15; [59] (8) 21 (right 

mcol.). 

ovy [79] (1) 3. 

Ore érnypévlwy (rdv 6. é.) [42] 
2. 


ovs dpicrepov [43] 23. 
OpetAnpdrwv [47] (2) 11. 
Opeihwow (after dca = dca dy.) 
~ [40] (8) 5. 
bhGarpdy [54] 32. 
Gppvos dpiorepds [83] 17. -ve 
[59] 3, 8 (right col.). -vy [40] 
(2) 12; [43] 2, 25; [45] 3. 
518, 14. -vor [33] 19; [54] 
SaeuG. 
oxerevouev [78] (2) 1. 


adn [51] (1) 12. 

wabu [33] 9. 

mat (?) [45] 21. 

maioa [43] 17. -as [87] 8. 

mavotov [57] (2) 17. -dia [47] 
(1) 16. 

madaiov [65] 17; [66] 3. 

. . mapovy (?) [47] (2) 6. 

mav(o)roX (?) [47] (2) 5. 

mavra. [51] (1) 9; [57] (1) 1; 
[59] (10) (left col.). 

mapa [40] (3) 9; [62] (2) 9; 
Br4| 3, 5, 11); [78] (1) 10; 
[79] (2) 5; [80] 5. 

rapa (Tov 7. Z. = the agent of Z.) 
[62] (2) 5. 

as Nex@vos (rod 7. N.) [62] (2) 


map’ ovs apiorepov [43] 28. 

map dp0adpmov [54] 32. 

map odpiv dekiav [43] 25; [45] 
13. 

mapayéver Oat [80] 2. 

mapayevy [80] 4. 

mapadeiowv [47] (2) 7. 

map| a |dofov [76] (2) 10. 

rropapelvwow [45] 19. 

mapacxopat [47] (2) 13. 

mapaco [70] (2) 7. 

maparagerbou [47 ] (2) 8. 

maperionuos (= a sojourner) [54] 
22. 

IIdpus [54] 30. 

maptot [70] (2) 7. 

mapwov [67] (2) 1. 
tod 7.) [80] 2. 

mwaoa [78] (1) 5. 

macros [62] (2) 10, 12; [65] 7. 

méorxw [43] 9. 

matnp [67] (2) 7. -rpi [79] (1) 
1; i807] 1 

Ilarpdvos (rév Il. = of Patron’s 
regiment) [33] 16. 

lav (€&v ro Il. name of an 
Egyptian month) [47] (2) 9, 
TT; 


/ re} 
-dvtos (émt 


meipaOnre [80] 4. 

Iléxvors [65] 10. -ovos [65] 21. 

Tleoias Av«cios [37] 1. 

Ilevouxparns (vel Iluc-) [37] 16. 
-re. [37] 6, 13, 15. 

mevryjKkovra [54] 8, 88. 

mevraxociapxos [33] 18 ; [40] (3) 
2; [45] 12; [51] (1) 6. 

méerevopat [80] 4. 

mept [28] (1) 6; [47] (2) 10; 
[62] (2) 9; [70] (2) 7. 
a. Avoipwaxov [62] (1) 3. 

aeptodor [76 | (2) 7. 

mepitas (?) [45] 5. 

Tlepuriov (Maced. month) [47] (1) 
7, 11; [67] (2) 5. 

Tlepoy[s [43] 29. 

mepvrevrat [78] (1) 4. 

mepavyrtos (?) [59] 10 (right col.). 

wy [45] 19. 

moets [78] (1) 1; [80] 1. 
[79] (1) 3. 


TOV 


-noov 


mode [43] 5; [47] (1) 11; [51] 
(1) 5; [54] 203 [67] (2) 125 
[59] 1 (right col.); [74] 5; 
[75] (8) 8; [76] (1) 2. 

TloAeudv [76] (1) 8, 8. 

modAdxes [80] 2. 

mohAy [78] (1) 2. 

TloAvkpdrns [80] 1. 

Tlodvvdcxos [57] (1) 11. 

motiopev [78 ] (2) 1. 

Tpacus [47] (2) 14, 

mpoyey [57 | (2) 20. 

TIpoeppwros [75 | (3) 3. 

apos [40] (2) 1; [70] (2) 5; 


[80] 8. zm. Td iep@ olkw [59] 
22 (right col.). aw. Baca 
[47] (2) 14. 


mpoodiaypdyyw [47] (2) 12. 
mpooevyveykrat (= extar) [37] 14. 
mpoaddas [62](1) 4. - 
mpoaragavros [79] (3) 1. 
mpoogvets [57] (1) 8. 
mpoowKodounkacw [74] 7. 
mpocwrov [59] 8 (right col.). 
mpdawros [47] (1) 1. 

mporepov [78] (1) 15. 

mpar [33] 7. 

mpata (erovs Ta 7. ww.) [78] (2) 2. 

mpwruovos [76 | (1) 9. 

IIroAeuatos [33] 14; [43] 29. 
-paiov [40] (2) 14; [43] 19, 
20; [45] 7; [oP tlyd; 4; 
[54] 1, 27, 28, 29; [59] 1, 15 
(left col.); [67] (2) 4; [75] 
(3) 1. -patwm [83] 10; -pator 
[51] (1) 18 (right col.). 

TIroAeuatov tod Hrodcuafov [33] 
1; [48] 1; [47] (1) 8; [51] 
(2) 3; [54] 16; [57] (2) 9; 
[62] (1) 1, (2) 1; [76] (1) 4, 
[76] (2) 5. 

TIroAcuatov tov éy Irodenaiov 
[45] 22. 

Iv0ayyéXov (ray II.) [51] (2) 8. 

Tlv@iwy [75] (1) 4. 

muOpueves [78 | (1) 5. 

muppaxns [43] 89; | 47] (1) 18; 
[59] 19 (left col.). 

muppos [40 ](2)12. -pot [40] (1) 7. 

mupav apraBas [62] (8) 5. 

[96] 
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HK (= centurio?) [33] 13, 19, 

a1; [47] (2) 5 

Jparos [42] 6. 

pyavos (?) [40] (1) 11. 

padiws [80] 4. 

pi [83] 8; [42] 8, 9; [47] (1) 
4; [51] (2) 9. p. ey defor 
[59] 2 (right col.). 

“Podiov [59] 12 (right col.). | 

pop. [66] 2. 

pover [51] (1) 11 (right col.). 

-pos [40] (1) 3. 

poov [66] 2. 


pupeval . . [79] (1) 17. 


o [78] (1) 8. 
oa{ [42] 7. 
adkxovs [70] (2) 6. 
3 Jarupiwv [43] 27. 
cavtod [80] 8. 
SeAevxov [76] (2) 7. 
cehutov [67] (3) 1. 
Sepedyv [47] (1) 15. 
aiayove [57] (1) 10; [59] 18 
(right col.). -dva [54] 6. 
ourovxov (?) [59] 9 (right col.). 
adnOovs [70] (2) 5. 
. vnovos(?) [59] 9 (right 
col.). 
JodGepis* [43] 31. 
couvies [43 ] 28. 
oravorwywv [47] (1) 6. 
orabudv [43]16. -pots [74] 9. 
aréyas [74] 6. 
orevoxwpotpev [74] 9. 
oreov [76] (2) 10. 
otpoyyvAorpécwros [42] 9; [45] 
18; [54] 34, 36. 
ov [80] 4, 7. ood [79] (2) 5. 
cot [74] 8, 85 79) (1) 72 ; 
[80] 1, 2. 
ovyypapyy [67 |(2) 1; [75] (2)10. 
svdwros [59] 11, 16 (right col.). 
ovpBorara (ra o.) [51] (1) 11. 
ovy[ ox |iav [37] 7. 
ovvodpus [47] (1) 4; [54] 34. 
CaratGv enero [67] (2) 2 
qivray pe TOD aynparos [33] 16. 
ovvreyewv [74] 4. 
[96] 


Svpalxdovos [43] 23. 
Swvpovs [37] 8. 
Sup[av.] | 37] 11. 
cvotabyoerban [80] 5 
ovorjoat [80] 2. 
ofpayirdpevos [70] (2) 6. 
oxorys [80] 3. 
Swourddrews [75] (2) 6. 
Swoupdvys [67] (2) 2. 
(2) 3; [78] (1) 1. 
Soret [54] 35. 
Sorfpos (IroAepwatov &.) [62] (1) 
1, (2) 2. 


-eu [67] 


Ta abTod (= Ta ewavTod) [45] 15. 
tdde [47] (2) 9; [51] (1) 5; [67] 
(2) 8. 


Tdde du€Gero [40] (1) 18; [48] 5; 
[45] 15 [ar] C135 (51) @) 
3 [54] 21; ; [57] (2) 18. 
Ta duaerod = 74 éud [33] 8; [87] 
[40] (1) 6. 
Sy on [51] (1) 23 [75] (4; 
2)5 


tapetov [59] 22 (right col.). 

Tapixevpatos [76 | (2) 9. 

Tavpicxod (trav T. = regiment of 
T.) [83] 13. 

tapyv [45] 17. 

réeva [43] 91; [54] 2; [57] (1) 3. 

tecoapaKovra [54] 6. 

teAevt® [57] (2) 16. 

reravoOpré [33] 15; [45] 1; [54] 
31, 86; [57] (1) 7, 18. 

teravés (with straight hair) [33] 
14, 21; [40] (2) 9, 10, 13; 
[42] 8; [47] (1) 3, 4, 6, 13; 
[59] 3 (right col.). 

TETAPTNS [54] 8. -ov [76] (2) 8. 

Tetpa Kaw eikooTns (= tax of ze) 
[70] (2) 2 4. 

]rerpippeva [87] 16. 

TH e€uavtod yuvatki (= eun) [37] 
10. 

tHvd [59] 21 (right col.). 

zu [37] 5, 23; [40] (8) 4; [51] 


(1) 12. +. dvOpdrwov rdfw 
[383] 9. -ves [40] (3) 5. -ow 
[40] (2) 2. 


_ tém@ [62] (2) 8. + . 


irép odpiv dekiav [45] 14. 


Tepagrad [67] (8) 2. ce 
Top. qa.toa. [48] Hee 4 
tov e& nod yeyernpevov [45] 18. : 
roroypapparel [47] (2) 6. 

Tomovxou [70] (2) eas : 


técov [67 | (2) 8. 
tovro [80] 6. -ov[80] 5. ravrys a 
[37] 9. -ov [48] 21; [54] 2, 

29; [57](1)3. ratra [59] 

(lett col.) ; [74] 4; [78] (1) 
tpidxovra [54] 5, 88, 35. 
tplaxdccot [78 | (1) 6. 
tpraxoarod [62] (1) 1. 
tpirns immapxias [54] 10. 
tpixa (bd 7.) [83] 14; (45, 

[47] (1) 14. 
tubv ..s [59] 11 (ight col. 
laos [59] 7 (left col.). 
-rwoav [74] 11. 


bytaivw [79] (1) 1. 
(1)2; [80] 8 (ys). 
(1) 3. 

tyvaivovte [33] 8. -ovra [ 
[43] 8; [45] 15. 

vdwp [78] (1) 14. - 

veupra (?) [65] 10. 

vie (76 6.) [37] 6. 

vp. [65] 18. 

dmdpxew [78] (1) 16. 

Drapxov pou ak [59] ¢ 
col.). 

trdpxovoav [37 | 12; [4 
-dvrwv pot [47] (2) 1; [5 

_ 19; [59] 4 right col.). 
(ra. b. wou vel. pov) [37] 
(1) 6; [45] 16; [51] 
[57] (1, (2) 16. 

tredirdunv [80] 6. 


-ou [45) 


tro [83] 14; [57] (2) 15 
21; [74] 1, 6. 
trd Brépapov apiorepdv [33 | 
bad yevetou [42] 7. 
trod yevelw [45] 3. 
bd puxtipa [54] 9. 
trod tpixa [45] 6; [47] (1) 1 
5 |royeypappévas [37] 17. 
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a brodipora [87] 22. 
dropovkocmeAacrys (?) [51] (1) 
13. 


_  trookvirns (= purblind?) [57] 
ar (1) 5. 
.... Jéppov [33] 12. 


vpw wo (?) [54] 3. 
vrovordrw (?) [45] 20. 


paxos (= mole) [40] (1) 10 ; [45] 
1; [54] 32. ¢. emt fui [42] 
; d. vase épptv [43] 25. 
@. map’ ots [43] 23. od. emi 
giaydve [52] 16 (right col.). 

.] Pddaxpos [51] (2) 10. 
Aowros (?) [59] 16 (right col.). 
vw (Egyptian month) [76] 


Papyovi. (Egyptian month) [67] 
(8) 4; [79] (1) 7. 

uly [78] (1) 16. 

arnatoo [66] 22. 

(eu .) [87] 14. 

devos [54] 10; [59] 18 

ft col.). 

ehdov [43] 4; [45] 9; [47] 

10 ; [51] (1) 1 (ight col.), 

2) 5; [54] OK [57] (2) iE 

be [75] 


; [59] 4 


lrrrov [75] (2) 5. 
wAoriwov [78] (1) 12. 
as [57] (2) 18. 
ins [79] (1) 1. 


yiov foibles [47] (1) 125 
wy 54] 21; [59] 2 (right col.). 
[78] (1) 15. 


-dov [80] 


tee 4s 


xa . . pou (?) [43] 27. 
xaipew [78] (1) 1; [79] (1) 1 
[80] 1. 


xarxod [37] 2. 

xdpes [78] (1) 2. 

xapords [54] 23. 

X'Aiapxos [40] (3) 10; [45] 2, 6. 

X'tGvos dvdpetov [37] 18, 19. 

xva [66] 16. 

xéné (= 6684). 

-xovra (?) [74] 4. 

xovs (ace. plur.) [78] (1) 8. 

Xeyornpios (= moneylender ?) 
[43] 6. 

XpvoordXews [33] 11. 

xGpa [62] (2) 11, 18; [65] 11, 
15, 15, 23; [66] 5, 9, 17, 12. 
-paros [65] 1, 3, 5, 17; [66] 
3, 11 


-1s [37] 21. 


yt (= 750 drach.) [47] (2) 67. 
Ws (= 706) [65] 10. 
Yuxrnpas [37] 21. 


$ [45] 5. 

Sv [47] (2) 8, 10. 

. . wvos [76] (2) 11. 

wm [75] (2) 9. 

ds [33] 7, 18, 18, 21; [40] (1) 
9, (2) 6, 11, 14; [54] 3; 
[57] (2) 15; [76] (2) 8; [79] 
(1) 3. 


os érOv tpidkovra, «.7.r. [54] 
5, 6, 8, 18, 22, 30, 33, 35, 
37; [57] (1) 4, 9, 12, (2) 14. 

[as €]y@ OeAw [33] 9. 

[L stands for érovs, -wv. | 

és L [40] (3) 8; [42] 6. 

os Lxd [47] (1) 5 

ds LA. [47] (1) 2. 


THE END. 


os Ly. [43] 6; [59] 14 (right 
col.). 

os Lys [59] 12 (right col.). 

és Lv [33] 15; [43] 22, 28. 

ws Lée [45] 12. 

és Lo [43] 24. 

os LoB [59] 20 (right col.). 

os Loe. 

wotwv [70] (2) 2. 

dra [40] (2) 18; [54] 28; [57] 
(1) 13. 


Ls [74] 2, 4. 

Li [43] 2; [51] (2) 3. 

Lio [76 ] (2) 6. 

Ere (76) (2) 1, 7. 

Lig [47] (2) 2, 15. 

Lxa [75] (1) 1, (8) 1. 

L«@ [76] (1) 1, 4. 

Lxy [88] 12; [62] (2) 2. 

Ld [83] 13, 18; [67] (8) 4. 

Lu [33] 7, 21; [40] (2) 11. 

Lye [40] (2) 6. 

Ly [383] 15. 

Lé [40] (1) 9, (2) 10; [51] (2) 9; 
[52] 19 (right col.). 

L.s[59] 3 (right col.). 


[F stands for drachme]. 

6 (= drachmae 4) [37] 21. 

ky (= drachmae 8) [37] 20. 

Fu (drachmae 10) [37] 19. 

Fe = (= drachmae 10, obols 2) 
[37] 19, 24. 

x (= drachmae 20) [87] 24. 

LAB (= drachmae 32) [37] 20. 

Fo (dr. 70) [80] 5. 

FC (drachmae 6) [37] 18. 
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